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Wirn the third volume of these memoirs now before us, we may 
say, as we have already observed with reference to the two pre- 
ceding volumes, that, without being either well digested or brilliantly 
written, it affords many materials which may enable the future his- 
torian of France to complete the portrait of Napoleon. The public 
life of that unique man had been already fully scanned in various 
publications: innumerable anecdotes of his private habits had also 
been collected by persons who were intimately acquainted with them. 
But it — to us that he is seen more in his personal character, 
more in his dressing gown and slippers and nightcap, in these 
memoirs of Madame Junot, than in any other work with which we 
happen to be acquainted. ‘The constant and familiar intercourse 
which subsisted for some years between her husband and Napoleon ; 
the terms of unreserved confidence and unvar ing attachment on 
which they met; the sincere friendship and Sia ness which the 
First Consul evinced, not only for Junot, but for every part of his 
family, gave the author opportunities for acquiring a knowledge 
of that great warrior’s inward heart, which very few other persons 
could have possessed. 

And it is but common justice to the memory of Napoleon to re~ 
mark, that the more we become acquainted with his domestic 
conduct, with his mode of treating his immediate family and 
friends, the higher he rises in our esteem. We behold in him 
really a very amiable individual, fond of the amenities of society, 
warmly attached to his wife, Josephine, shrewd and pointed in his 
conversation, remarkably frugal (strange to say, from conscientious 
motives, rather than from love of money) in his household economy, 
always delighted to serve and oblige those in whom he felt any 
interest, and perfectly fascinating, whenever he chose, in his man- 
ners. He charmed by the very simplicity of his character; and he 
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had a natural fund of good sense which more than supplied the 
want of experience. 

This volume opens with the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, when the scattered fragments of society were just beginnin 
to reunite in Paris, and to gather round the government of a leader, 
who promised public security and prosperity. Fétes began to be 

iven as usual bea the revolution ; foreigners began to crowd into 

rance ; the women had thrown off the red cap, that emblem of 
subverted civilization and of contemned religion ; and families began 
to meet at stated festivals, to kiss the hand of the aged grandmother, 
to march in procession to the mother’s room with bouquets of flow- 
ers, on the diy of her patron saint; private balls were renewed ; 
and the populace, no longer dreading the guillotine, were seen upon 
the boulevards, reviving their almost forgotten sports. The terrible 
tempest of fire and blood, that had for nearly ten = desolated 
France, had passed over ; the blue skies were again beginning to be 
perceived ; and when we remember how dreadfully the French had 
suffered, how rapturously they must have hailed the return of 
serenity, and how much reason they had to attribute it, under that 
Providence whom they had deserted, to the commanding genius of 
Napoleon, we ought not to be surprised at the excessive admiration 
with which his name and his rising glory were received in every 
quarter of the country which he had saved. 

What a splendid fame might Buonaparte have left behind him, 
had he been content to remain for life the First Consul of the Re- 
camer It was in his power to have planted free institutions, which 

y this time might have struck deep root in the heart of the new 
generation ; to have cultivated peace ; to have substituted the empire 
of law for that of men ; to have restored the finances to prosperity ; 
to have freed commerce from ungenial restrictions ; to hate made 
France the vineyard of Europe, and the favourite temple of the 
sciences and arts. Instead of doing this, he gave the bridle to his 
ambition, deluged many fields with human blood, brought back 
upon France the Bourbons, deprived her of the only good fruits 
which her revolution produced, and caused her to retrograde toa 

sition, from which she has not even yet succeeded in extricating 

erself. These reflections are almost commonplace: but they have 
been prompted by those pages of Madame Junot’s Memoirs which 
describe Napoleon’s personal character; for they show that, great 
as were his talents for war, his abilities for peace, and for the execu- 
tion of oe subservient to the welfare of a peaceful community, 
were, if possible, still greater. Free from prejudices of every de- 
scription, his unclouded and comprehensive intellect, majestic in 
its severe simplicity, lighted upon the true and the useful on all 
occasions, and might have accomplished miracles in the way of 
legislation, had it not been, unfortunately for himself, and still 
more unfortunately for France and for all Europe, too soon en- 
grossed by his military propensities. 
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Madame Junot frequently bears testimony to the fact, with 
which the world had been already well acquainted, that, from the 
commencement of his career, the predominant passion of Buona- 
parte was hatred of England. The political station, the naval and 
colonial power of our small island, was the great obstacle which he 
had to overthrow, before he could raise France to the summit of 
domination at which he wished to see her arrive. We cannot, 
however, suppose, notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written, even by himself, on the subject, that he seriously contem- 
plated any attack upon our Indian dependencies through Egypt. 
The subjection of the Nile, and of the interesting country to which 
it imparts so much fertility—a country so full of ruins and monu- 
ments, possessing a mystical charm for such a mind as that of 
Buonaparte,—was very probably the whole of the practical object 
to which his views of conquest in that quarter ever extended. A 
solid footing in Africa, on the shore of the Mediterranean, had long 
been a desideratum to France; and we have seen that project ac- 
complished in a later day, by the acquisition of Algiers. What- 
ever was the real cause of the interest which Buonaparte took in 
the fate of Egypt, it was at all events so fervent, that it amounted 
to a personal sentiment—a cherished and indomitable passion. We 
have here a striking account of the effect which was produced upon 
his mind by the success of Abercrombie, which so rapidly rh so 
decisively frustrated all his projects in that favourite region. 


‘ One fine morning in the summer of 1801, Rapp joined our breakfast 
table, bringing an order to Junot to attend the First Consul at Malmaison, 
and an invilation to me to spend the day there. We set out immediately 
after breakfast, and as Rapp was returning to Malmaison, we gave him a 
place in our carriage. 

‘I have already spoken of Rapp as a brave and frank soldier, but the 
quality which acted the most strongly upon his character at this moment, 
was his ardent attachment to the First Consul. Rapp, Duroc, Lannes, 
Bessi¢res, Lemarrois, and two or three others of the army of Italy and 
Egypt, sympathised perfectly with Junot in this respect, and spoke pre- 
cisely the same language. The First Consul was to them, entirely as 
an adored mistress is to most young men, the thought which predominated 
over every other; and of this devoted attachment I shall have many proofs 
to produce as my Memoirs proceed. 

‘On this occasion, we remarked that Rapp was thoughtful, and that a 
strong feeling seemed to oppress him, We had scarcely reached the 
barriere del’ Etoile, when Junot, who had been contemplating Rapp’s 
countenance, caught the reflection of its melancholy; and before we 
arrived at Nanterre, he said to his brother in arms, taking his hand :— 

‘“ Rapp, there is something the matter yonder ..... the General "— 


‘ And his eye, fixed on the excellent young man, seemed to fear a con- 
firmation of his apprehensions. Rapp, at first, bowed his head without 
answering ; then pressing Junot’s hand— 

‘*T know nothing,” he said ; “ but the General has certainly received 
some painful news. I know him as if I had spent my whole life by his 
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side; and when his forehead wrinkles and his eyelids fall,” 
knit his eyebrows as Napoleon was accustomed to do when deep in thought. 

‘«* Then when retaining this melancholy air, he pushes away his plate 
at dinner, throws up his napkins, removes his chair, walks to and fro, 
and orders three cups of coffee an hour hence, I say to myself that he has 
met with some cause of distress. This is the life he led all day yesterday, 
and this morning the same course has recommenced. This is why I am 
returning to Malmaison, though my attendance ended at noon. Bul 
should be miserable at Paris.” 

‘ Junot pressed Rapp’s hand — the poor fellow had so entirely expressed 
his own feelings. I looked at both of them—Junot’s eyes were wet, and 
the other looking out of the coach-window ashamed of his emotion. 

««« But,” said I to them, “give me leave to tell you, you are behaving 
like two children. What! because the First Consul is perhaps out of 
humour, or, at the most, because you believe him to be vexed, you are 
unhappy to a degree to be absolutely ashamed of your feelings. I repeat 
it, you are as unreasonable as two children.” 

‘ Their two faces turned towards each other to take a mutual survey, 
and I burst into a laugh. Rapp was offended; ‘‘I may be ridiculous 
in expressing an over anxiety,” said he, “* but I, who have seen the General's 
altered physiognomy you know, Junot—I, who have seen him, 
know, that it is not ill-humour, it is grief. Yesterday morning, after 
rising from breakfast, which be had not eaten, he ordered the horses, and 
we rode out to the park of Bougival. We were alone with Jardin; so 
long as we were within sight of the house, the General walked his horse ; 
he had no sooner passed the pailing, than he spurred it, and the poor beast 
galloped up the stony road of Bougival, where he might have been killed 
ten times over; for if the horse had stumbled upon one of the round and 
polished stones the hill is strewed with, he might have rolled to the bottom 
without the possibility of being saved. When we reached the summit, 
there, under the fine trees at the entrance of the wood, he stopped short. 
The ‘horse panted, and could not advance a step. I rode up to the 
General—he was alone; Jardin was still a long way behind. I then 
thought no more of the horse falling, but I beheld in this dark and desert 
wood, assassins in waiting to watch my General's steps. I saw that the 
most devoted guardianship cannot be so active but that danger may 
outstrip it; for there had he been two minutes alone! The misfortunes 
which might have been accomplished in this short time presented themselves 
so forcibly to me, that for a moment I forget myself. I took the liberty 
to tell the First Consul that he rode like a madman, and did not know 
what he was about. ‘ Why the devil, my General,” said I, “do you 
terrify those that love you, in this manner?” 

‘** What ! you spoke to him in that manner !” said Junot laughing, but 
with a look of astonishment. 

‘ “Certainly,” replied Rapp, ‘“‘and why should not I? You all try to 
frighten me out of speaking frankly to the First Consul, but I cannot 
believe it would displease him—he knows when the heart speaks.” Rapp 
accompanied this speech with a collection of energetic words which may 
be dispensed with here. His language had nothing vulgar in it, but he 
often introduced into it interjections and exclamations, to which it would 
be difficult to do justice in writing. ‘‘ But to return to what I was saying 
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just now abont the General; when I pointed out to him the solitude which 
surrounded us, he smiled so.....” And Rapp smiled with an expression 
of disdain and bitterness, at the same time inclining his head in a manner 
altogether peculiar to Napoleon, and which those only who have known 
him well, can figure to themselves, or understand. ‘* Then he said to me, 
‘Danger has no terrors for me, Colonel Rapp; there are even moments 
when I court it ; for some days of my life are heavy to bear.” And there- 
upon he re-commenced his furious gallop ; but this time, if we were not in 
a level country, at least the road was such that it was practicable to follow 
him. Jardin and I did not let him outride us, but kept our horses close 
on the heels of his. We rode in this manner six leagues, I think; how- 
ever, on our return, the First Consul seemed much more calm than when 
we set out.” 

‘Junot was thoughtful. All that Rapp had said did indeed indicate 
that some great trouble affected the First Consul. Junot questioned his 
comrade; but Rapp, who could easily remark the emotion which the coun- 
tenance of Napoleon exhibited, was wholly deficient in that fine discrimina- 
tion which could trace such emotion to its cause. I was perfectly asto- 
nished at the style, almost of eloquence, in which he had just related the 
particulars of his preceding day’s ride, and I recognised in it a new proof 
that the eloquence of the heart is the most poetic; that of genius, when 
compared with it, appears cold and formal. One word shot from that 
voleano of the mind, when agitated by passion, whatever its nature, is 
always more persuasive, and more eloquent, than all the discourses of a 
rhetorician. 

‘ When we arrived at Malmaison, the First Consul was in his cabinet. 
He immediately sent for Junot, who for above an hour was closeted with 
him. Some time before dinner we saw them walking in the alley which 
leads towards Jonchére and Bougival. Junot was serious, and seemed to 
listen with great attention to the First Consul. Sometimes the coun- 
tenance of Napoleon was animated; once he stopped opposite the house, 
and as if he would explain demonstratively to Junot what he was saying, 
he traced some figures with his feet upon the sand; and probably finding 
this mode insufficient to his purpose, asked Junot for his sword, and with- 
out drawing it from his scabbard, used it to trace his explanatory figures 
with more ease, 

‘ When we entered the dining room, the First Consul was already at 
table; he placed me by his side, aad talked of things so Sa indifferent, 
that it was manifest he was supporting a conversation to which he gave no 
attention at all, only to avoid the awkwardness of total silence. I examined 
him narrowly, and was convinced that he was under the influence of a 
strong impression. Alas! the subject was but too serious. We had lost 
Egypt!—he had hoped that his good fortune would have preserved in 
Egypt the ascendancy over the evil star of the unlucky Menou; and the 
English ministry, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Lord Grenville, terrified at 
the success of the man they detested, had given in their resignations. In 
vain—their adieus to power were but the fatal warrant which doomed to 
death the great work of his hands. Abercrombie’s expedition caused 
great mischief to Egypt, even under a skilful chief; but to him who 
directed at once the government and the army, it was ruin and death 
and disembarked both on the strand of Aboukir. 
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‘In returning to Paris, Junot was strongly affected. He told me all 
he had learnt from the First Consul, and how much he was himself distressed 
in seeing the affliction which weighed upon a great mind, whose every 
sentiment was powerful and ardent. 

*« It is so long,” said Junot, “ since I have known his projects with 
respect to Egypt! When we walked upon the Boulevards Neufs on one 
of those fine summer evenings, which then afforded us all the pleasure we 
enjoyed ; when we were at Paris, unhappy, and unemployed, then it was 
that the First Consul spoke to me of the East—of Egypt, Mount Libanus, 
and the Druses; and when these brilliant reveries subsequently became a 
glorious reality ; when General Buonaparte saw in his own hands the power 
of executing such important projects, I know that he considered it the 
finest moment in his life. I know not what heaven may have in store for 
him ; but I may affirm, that to constitute Egypt the station from whence 
at some future day the blow should be struck which should annihilate the 
prosperity of England, was his most cherished purpose, and was about to 
receive its accomplishment. When, then, he said to me to-day, ‘ Junot, 
we have lost Egypt!’ I felt all the pain with which he would receive the 
intelligence that Egypt was actually lost, and my heart throbbed with 
anguish. Rapp was right! my General suffered cruelly yesterday.” ’— 
pp. 71—78. 

This passage affords the materials for a fine historical picture. 
What an incident is this in that solemn tragedy, so remarkable 
from the beginning to the end, for its inflexible unity of purpose, 
in which England had already taken its position and its character, 
by cutting off, at the commencement of the contest, those outworks 
to which her enemy might have retired in his day of peril, had 
they been left in his undisturbed possession! Even then he fore- 
saw that she would eventually be a ruin. ‘ My projects, and my 
dreams,” he said to Junot, ‘‘ England has destroyed them all !” 
How much more reason had he for this exclamation when he was 
about to perish on the roch of St. Helena. 

Madame Junot, who must have idolised Napoleon, is particu- 
larly eloquent in describing the effect of his smile. ‘Those who 
were much about his person can never forget the splendour which 
was shed over his features when he smiled ; his eyes then became 
truly fine ; their expression softened ; and if the sentiment which 
produced the smile had anything truly noble in it, its effect was 
infinitely heightened : it was then that his countenance became 
something more than that of man.’ Under his external leaden 
tranquillity of face, this man certainly possessed a great deal of 
the most lively sensibility. Junot had received a severe wound in 
the head at Milan, and was removed to the Serbelloni palace, 
where Napoleon instantly attended him as if he were his brother. 
He pulled away the hair from the cicatrice, and when he withdrew 
his hand, it was full of blood. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that Napoleon, who sometimes alluded to this incident, could never 
mention it without turning pale at the recollection. ‘ Yes,” he 
said to Junot, in one of those moments when his heart was en- 
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kindled with those kindly emotions to which it was no stranger, 
‘«‘] confess at that moment I felt that there is a weakness inherent 
in human nature, which is only more exquisitely developed in the 
female constitution. I then understood that it was ible to 
faint. I have not forgotten that moment, my friend ; I have laid 
it by ina safe place for remembrance. Your head is too hot—too 
heedless: but you are a loyal and brave fellow. You, Lannes, 
Marmont, Duroc, Berthitr, Bessieres’—at each name Napoleon 
took a pinch of snuff and a turn in the room, sometimes ma ing a 
pause and smiling, as the name recalled ~~ proof of attachment ; 
“ My son Eugene—yes, those are hearts which love me, which I 
can depend upon.” The man who could speak in this way could 
not himself have had a bad heart, though he has made the world 
in general think to the contrary. 
There are several anecdotes scattered through these memoirs, 
which give decisive proof of Napoleon’s kindliness of disposition. 
Before candidates were admitted to the Polytechnic school, they 
were uniformly examined by the Abbé Bossu, whose veto was 
equivalent to rejection. A youth full of enthusiasm, who had re- 
ceived his preparatory education at home from his father, presented 
himself one day for examination ; but the Abbé, as soon as he 
heard that the youth had not been initiated in the mathematics by 
any learned professor, absolutely refused to ask him any questions, 
and sent him away. But the ardent youth, who had come up from 
the country with the hope of making his future fortune as a mili- 
tary engineer, was not to be cast off in this manner. He proceeded 
to Malmaison, sought and obtained an interview with Napoleon, 
and explained the grounds of his complaint. Napoleon did not 
hesitate to examine the youth himself, who acquitted himself ad- 
mirably. ‘ And have you really had no other instructor than your 
father ?” asked the First Consul with surprise. “ No, General : but 
he wasa good master, because he was bringing up a citizen to be 
useful to his country, and especially to follow the great destinies 
which you promise to it.” Napoleon immediately certified as to 
the qualifications of the youth, who was forthwith admitted to the 
school, and subsequently turned out an officer of distinguished 
merit. It is acts like these that truly endear the name of a great 
man to posterity. } 
The home feelings, the hearty kindness, the thorough fami- 
liarity of friendship which appear throughout the following scene, 
ee Buonaparte’s personal character in the most favourable 
ight. 


“I was now in momentary expectation of my confinement, and not- 
withstanding the efforts of my mother-in-law to support and reassure me, 
looked forward to the moment with dread. In the night of the 4th of 
January we had an alarm, which called up my mother-in-law, who had 
not undressed for a week past. Marchais was summoned, and pronounced 
that twenty-four or forty-eight hours would settle the business, and left 
me, recommending composure and sleep. 
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«I was out of spirits during a part of the succeeding day: I performed 
my religious duties, and wrote to my mother, because she had forbidden 
me to leave the house ; I then arranged my baby-linen and basket, and in 
this occupation I found the entire dissipation of my fears and melancholy, 
In the little cap, with its blue 1ibbons; and in the shirt, the sleeves of 
which I drew through those of the flannel waistcoat, I thought I could 
see the soft and fair head, and fat little mottled arms; in my joy, I ima- 
gined the pretty clothes already adorning my promised treasure, and 
pressed them to my bosom, longing to clasp and to see my child, to feel 
its breath, while I said to myself—* And this little being, which I expect, 
will be all my own!” Oh! what days of joy were before me! 

* Junot found me leaning over the cradle in a sort of ecstacy, and when 
I explained to him the cause of an emotion which his heart was well 
formed to understand, he embraced me with a tenderness which I felt 
prouder of than I should have done six months earlier. 

‘ My thoughts now took a quite different direction; I not only did not 
fear, but I desired, the decisive moment; and when my friends met in my 
drawing-room, they found me as gay and as happy as any young wife or 
young girl could be. Madame Hamelin formed one of our party. She 
was then young, gay, lively, and a most ready assistant in promoting that 
easy confidence which forms the great charm of intimate association. She 
had an original and strikiug wit; bordering a little on the maliciousness 
of the cat, and sometimes, it is true, shewing that she had tolerably long 
claws; but I believe that, like puss also, she did not put them out, unless 
her paws or her tail were trodden on. 

‘ The evening passed off very cheerfully; my mother-in-law was delighted 
to see me in perfect oblivion of the critical moment, which, however, she 
knew could not be far distant. We sat down to table, and the turkey, 
the cake, the madeira, and champagne, redoubled our gaiety. In half an 
hour we laughed so heartily that, at this moment, I cannot think of it 
without pleasure. At length came the moment of drawing; General 
Suchet sat beside me; I do not exactly recollect whether the prize ot 
royalty fell to him or to me; since that time so many sovereignties, which 
seemed vastly more solid, have sunk into crowns as fantastic, that my 
memory may well be excused its want of accuracy on this point. But 
whether this General had received his crown from me, or whether he had 
made me his queen, he addressed me in a compliment so absurd that it 
provoked a violent fit of laughter, with which the room resounded, and 
which was echoed with equal noise by seventeen or eighteen persons who 
surrounded the supper table. I stood up to answer, with my glass of 
water, for I never in my life could drink wine, to the numerous glasses 
filled with sparkling froth which were extended towards me, when I fell 
backwards in my chair, a frightful cry escaped me, and my glass dropped 
from my hand. But the sudden attack which had caused this commo- 
tion was over in an instant, my cheeks recovered their colour, and I looked 
up. Junot, still paler than I had been, still holding his glass of cham- 
pagne, was looking at me with an air of consternation. The rest of the 
company seemed nearly equally alarmed, and the grotesque expression of 
so many countenances, hardly recovered from a fit of hilarity, while, as in 
duty bound, they were assuming, on the other side of their faces, the 
solemnity which the circumstances appeared to require ; these masquerade 
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countenances, resembling at once—Jean qui pleure and Jean qui rit, 
produced so visible an effect that I relapsed into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. My mother-in-law now came behind my chair and whispered, 

“Take my arm, my dear daughter, and come to your room.” 

‘« No, no!” said Gabriel Suchet, “‘ we cannot spare our queen !” 

‘Hereupon he began to relate a story so absurd that I laughed again as 
immoderately as before, and was again interrupted in the same manner ; 
my mother-in-law told her son that I must be removed, and a carriage 
sent for Marchais. Junot came to me, took me in his arms, and almost 
lifted me from my chair. This time the General interposed, offered to 
bet upon the sex of my child, and would with difficulty permit my husband 
to carry me away. He led me, however, to my room, obeying all his 
mother's behests with as much simplicity as any honest bourgeois, any M. 
Guillaume, or M. Dennis, of the Rue de la Perle, or Rue St. Jaques. Le 
busied himself in regulating the heat of the room; in calling my women 
together, giving them fifty orders at once, which neither they nor he 
understood ; ordered the horses, and returned to my side, already expecting 
to hear the cries of his child; but I was in no such hurry. ' 

‘1 was followed to my chamber by ten or eleven female friends, whose 
presence and discordant advice, given in tones louder and louder as it 
became more difficult to obtain a hearing in the general confusion, did not 
certainly tend to calm the agitation of my nerves, Scarcely, indeed, was 
there room to move in the chamber, crowded by so many assistants, my 
bed, the cradle, and all the apparatus of a lying-in room; in vain the 
nurse remonstrated ; nor was it till Marchais arrived, and was really angry, 
that all this disturbance was put an end to. My friends, to whose anxiety 
and good will alone it was to be attributed, at length took their leave, em- 
bracing me with the kindest wishes, and left me to pass a terrible night. 

‘ During this tedious season of watching and anxiety, Junot was almost 
distracted ; he threw himself at intervals on the mattress which had been 
laid for him in the parlour; then got up, walked the room with hasty steps, 
crept to my bed-room door and tried to get in, which I had positively pro- 
hibited; and returned to his apartment, where his aid-de-camp, General 
Lallemand, sat up with him all night, endeavouring with all the arguments 
and consolation of friendship to calm a little the violence of his agitation, 
and to restore something like composure to his mind. 

At ten in the morning Marchais himself, very much fatigued, came to 
seek Junot; he told him that I was still very ill, that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of relief, but that he had no fears for my life. On his 
return to my room I felt assured that he had seen my husband; I called 
to him and entreated him to bring Junot to me, to which he immediately 
consented. My husband, on seeing me so pale and weak, burst into tears, 
and as he embraced me J shared his emotion. Marchais, whose eyes were 
anxiously fixed upon me, now led the General away, telling him that he 
hoped more from my tears than any effort of his art. 

‘Junot, on leaving me, by no means recovered his self-possession; he 
wandered through the rooms all opening into each other, which at both 
extremities brought him to one of the doors of my chamber ; found repose 
in none of them; and at length, unable longer to endure his confinement, 
snatched up a round hat which happened to meet his eye, and sallied forth 
into the street. Without once considering which way he was going, habit 
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or instinct led him to the Tuileries, and he found himself in the 
court without knowing how he had got there. Before ascending, = 
ever, the staircase leading to the First Consul’s apartments, the con. 
sideration of his dishabille crossed his mind; but no matter, said he, as 
he looked down his brown coat, I am sare of finding here a heart which will 
understand my feelings. 

‘ Allhis comrades in the ante-chamber were astonished at the expression 
of his countenance and the disorder of his dress; but none of them felt 
any disposition to ridicule : and the First Consul, as soon as he heard that 
Junot wished to see him, sent for him into his cabinet. 

‘«“ Good God! what is the matter, Junot?” he exclaimed with sur- 
prise on seeing him. 

‘ « General, my wife is in labour, and I cannot stay at home,” was the 
answer, but in a voice almost smothered with tears. 

«* And you are come to me to seek courage; you are right, my friend, 
Poor Junot ! how you are upset! Oh, woman, woman !” 

‘ He required a relation of all that happened from my first seizure, and 
though Junot dared not give utterance to his apprehensions, yet Napoleon 
gathered from all the facts he described, that my life was actually in 
danger ; and his conduct in this moment of anxiety, when his discernment 
penetrated into a mysterious horror, was that of the tenderest and the best 
of brothers. 

‘ « My old friend,” said he to his faithful and devoted servant, pressing 
his hand, a very rare caress, “ you have done right in coming to me at 
this moment, as I hope to prove.” 

‘So saying, he left his cabinet, and leaning upon Junot’s arm, stepped 
into the saloon, where the statue of the great Condé stands, and walked up 
and down talking of the only subject which interested his companion, for 
he was too well versed in the management of the human heart to interro- 
gate chords, which would certainly have been mute at such a moment. 
Amongst other things he asked my husband how he came to the Tuileries. 

‘« On foot,” was the answer ; ‘¢ a species of desperation drove me from 
home, though my heart is still there; and I wandered hither without 
knowing which way I came.” 

«« And may I ask you then,” said Napoleon, “ why you look out of 
that window ten times in a minute, to see if any one passes the gate’ 
How should they come here to seek you, if your servants do not know 
where you are? If your officers saw you come out in plain clothes, it 
seems to me that they are more likely to suspect you of throwing yourself 
into the river than of coming here.” 

‘He called and gave his orders. ‘ Send a footman immediately to 
Madame Junot’s to learn whether she is put to bed; and if not, let the 
family know that General Junot is here.” 

‘He again took my husband's arm, and continued to converse with 
him with such affecting kindness that Junot could not repress his teats. 
He was attached to his General, to that vision of glory which commanded 
admiration; but in such moments as the present Napoleon’s conduct 
could not fail to subject to him the whole heart and affections of the indi- 
vidual whose sufferings he thus alleviated, even if he had not been already 
devoted to him body and soul. This day rivetted, if I may say so, the 
chains which bound Junot to Napoleon. 
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‘ But Junot had also those about him who were devotedly attached to 
him. Seeing him leave the house in a state bordering on distraction, 
HI. Jat, bis German valet-de-chambre, an honest and faithful servant, if 
ever there was one, followed him at first with his eyes; then seeing him 
take the road towards Pont-Royal, ran after him without his hat, watched 
him into the Tuileries, and on his return home informed the aide-de-camp 
Laborde where the General was to be found. 

‘ Junot had not been three quarters of an hour with the First Consul, 
whose arm rested on his, obliging him to remain a prisoner, when he 
would rather have been at large, and have had the power to come and 
learn the result of all his uneasiness ; the footman could not yet be re- 
turned ; when Junot, emboldened by the First Consul’s goodness, begged to 
be allowed to inquire for him, 

‘J should have been told,” answered the First Consul, “ if he was 
returned. Remain quiet.” Then dragging him still further on, they were 
presently in the gallery of Diana. There Junot’s uneasiness became so 
violent that Napoleon several times looked at him with astonishment, and 
with an accent to which it is impossible to do justice, repeated : “‘ Oh! 
woman, woman !” 

‘At length at the moment that Junot was about to escape without 
listening to anything further, M. de Laborde appeared at the further end 
of the gallery ; he had run with such haste that he could scarcely speak, 
but his countenance was full of joy. 

‘My general,” he said, as soon as he had recovered his breath, 
“Madame Junot is safe in bed, and is as well as possible,” 

‘“Go then, and embrace your daughter,” said the First Consul, laying 
a stress on the word daughter ; ‘if your wife had given you a boy they 
would have told you at once; but first of all embrace me,” and he pressed 
him affectionately in his arms. 

‘ Junot laughed and cried, and thoughtless of every thing but the event 
which had occurred, was running away, when Napoleon said to him, 
“Stay, giddy head; are you going to run through the streets without 
your hat ?”’—pp. 154—163. 


As soon as Napoleon felt that he held the reins of empire firmly 
in his hand, it was clearly his plan to repair the ruins of society, 
and to restore the once stately edifice as nearly as possible to its 
former appearance. He knew that he was thus preparing the way 
for the establishment of his own throne, and was therefore cautious 
in his measures, which were marked by great sagacity. He began 
by forming the institution of the Legion of Honour, which, though 
at first much opposed by the genuine republicans, was too flattering 
to the military vanity of the nation not to triumph over all obsta- 
cles. He next proceeded to restore the ceremonies of a religion 
which, in all the vicissitudes of the revolution, he had never aban- 
doned. The same simplicity and happiness of thought which en- 
abled him to see all things with oeveliat rapidity and clearness, led 
him to entertain a thorough contempt for the various sects to which 
the overthrow of the established religion had given birth. Even 
Robespierre, it is said, intended to restore the desecrated temples 
to their former purposes ; but he found the task too much for him, 
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because he had not the sayacity and tact to go rightly about it, 
One would be inclined to hope from the following anecdote, that 
Napoleon had even a higher motive than that of mere personal 
policy, in endeavouring to re-establish religion in France. 


‘The First Consul was violently prejudiced against the theophilan. 
thropists. 

‘« They are stage-players,”’ said he. 

‘And when it was argued that nothing could be more admirable than 
the conduct of their leaders ; that Lareviellere, Le paux in particular, was 
one of the most virtuous men in Paris ; in short, that virtue, good faith, 
honour, and especially the welfare of mankind, were the objects of the'r 
morality : 

‘ «What of that?” asked the First Consul of the theophilanthropist 
tribune, who was pleading the cause of his fraternity. ‘“ All systems of 
morals are specious. Setting aside a few dogmas more or less absurd, 
which are necessarily adapted to the times, and the comprehension of the 
people, what do you find in the Vehdas, the Koran, the Old Testament, 
or Confucius? Pure morality throughout; that is to say, protection for 
the weak, respect for the laws, and gratitude to God. But it is the 
Gospel alone which presents an epitome of all the principles of morality, 
and totally disencumbered of absurdity. It is there you must look for 
what is truly worthy of admiration, and not in stale truisms turned into 
doggrel rhymes. Do you love the sublime, you, and your friends the 
theophilanthropists ? Then recite the Lord’s prayer.” 

‘ About this time, the First Consul, wearied with perpetual reports of 
the meetings of these new sectaries, decided on their suppression, and on 
closing their places of assembly ; the real motive which instigated this 
determination, was the concordat, already concluded with the Pope, and 
which was shortly afterwards published: he therefore never failed 
eagerly to seize an opportunity of unmercifully decrying this religion in 
a dressing gown, as he expressed himself.’—pp. 214, 215. 


Napoleon knew that no weapon couid be used in France more 
penne than ridicule; and by turning the sectarians into ridicule, 
e prepared the way for his purpose of restoring religion, which 
he eventually accomplished. The establishment of the Concordat 
was celebrated on Easter Monday, in the year 1802, with all ima- 
ginable pomp. The First Consul wisely issued no orders on the oc- 
casion, but he had it intimated to the public functionaries that he 
expected their presence, accompanied by as much pageantry as they 
could command. Madame Buonaparte had as yet no ladies of 
honour, but four of her friends voluntarily took upon themselves 
the duties of that office, and she was surrounded in the gallery of 
Notre Dame by a host of female beauty. There was also a good 
deal of military display on the occasion. The firing of musketry, 
the troops lining the streets, the salvoes of artillery, which, from 
the earliest dawn, had shaken every window of Paris; all the 
sounds of the camp, mingling with ue a chaunts, and with that 
ecclesiastical pomp, so justly in accordance with the solemnity, 
formed a combination truly imposing, and which spoke to the feel- 
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ings. ‘Thus prudently did Napoleon march from stage to stage in 
his course of preparation for the empire which he was soon about 
to call into existence. 

It is well known that Napoleon was extremely rigid in all matters 
connected with the economy of his establishment, which, though 
a very splendid one, even. when he was First Consul, was conducted 
without any extravagance. ‘ I remember,’ says Madame Junot, 
‘his once admonishing Duroc for neglecting to transmit an order, 
regulating the private breakfasts at the palace, which he had given 
him the evening before: the order, therefore, had been delayed but 
a few hours, “‘ but an additional day’s expense,” said the First Con- 
sul, “is toomuch.”’ But although thus strictly economical, he 
was far from being insensible to the necessity of occasionally shin- 
ing out as brilliantly as possible. The beau ideal of wisdom, in 
his opinion, was to combine frugality with becoming splendour, 
when necessary. When conversing upon this subject, he used 
sometimes to relate a story of a Roman banker, who realized com- 
pletely his maxims on both points. 


«« We must all leave all these matters,” said he, ‘‘ to think of our own 
appearance next week. Josephine, I desire you will be dazzling in jewel- 
ery, and richly dressed, do you hear ?” 

‘« Yes,” replied Madame Buonaparte, “ and then you find fault, per- 
haps fall into a passion, or you erase my warrants of payment upon the 
margin of my bills.” 

‘ And she pouted like a little girl, but with the most perfect good hu- 
mour. Madame Bonaparte’s manners possessed, when sine chose it, a 
seducing charm. Her graciousness might be general, but undeniably she 
could be, when she chose, perfectly attractable and loveable. When the 
First Consul announced his will regarding her toilet, she looked at him so 
prettily, walked towards him with such grateful sweetness, her whole man- 
ner breathing so evident a desire to please, that he must have had a heart 
of stone who could resist her. Napoleon loved her—drew her closer to 
him, and embraced her. 

‘“ Certainly, my dear love, I sometimes cancel your warrants of pay- 
ment, because you are occasionally so imposed upon, that I cannot take it 
upon my conscience to sanction such abuses ; but it is not therefore incon- 
sistent to recommend you to be magnificent on occasions of parade. One 
interest must be weighed against another, and I hold the balance equita’y, 
though strictly. Here, I will tell you a story, which will do wonders as a 
lesson, if you will but remember it. Listen, too,” beckoning us to draw 
near, “listen, too, you young giddy pates, and profit by it. 

‘** There lived once, at Marseilles, a rich merchant, who received one 
morning, through the hands of a young man, a letter strongly recommend- 
ing the bearer to his notice: the young man was of good fortune, and 
wanted only an introduction to society ; he brought also a letter of credit 
toa large amount. The merchant, after having read the letter of recom- 
mendation, instead of throwing it aside as waste paper, or shutting it 
up in a drawer, examined it: only two of the four sides of the sheet, 
having been written upon, he tore it in two, placed the written half 
in a leaf of his portfolio, and then, folding the other half, so that it 
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would serve for writing a note, put it into another portfolio, which 
already contained a number of similar papers. Having completed his 
little measure of economy, he turned towards the young man, and jp. 
vited him to dinner for that very day. The youth, accustomed to a life of 
elegance and luxury, felt but little inclination for dining with a man who 
could thus appropriate the privileges of the chiffonier, by Soptiving him of 
his waste paper; he accepted the invitation, however, and promised to 
return at four o’clock. But as he descended the narrow staircase, from the 
counting: house of his banker, his mind rapidly reverted to the observations 
he had made upon that small gloomy room, with the two long offices 
which led to it, encumbered with ledgers that were half smothered in dust 
and smoke, and where ten or a dozen young persons were smoking ip 
silence, whose faces appeared to his jaundiced eyes like perfect skeletons, 
He thought of the windows, plastered with a thick coat of mud, through 
which no ray of the beautiful sun of Provence could ever penetrate ; the 
little bowl of box-wood, filled with saw-dust to serve for powder, the broken 
writing desk, the dressing gown of the banker; and all these recollections 
rushing at once upon his mind, produced the reflection, I have done a foolish 
thing in accepting this invitation; but no matter—a day is soon passed. 

« « The duties of the toilet were discharged, rather for his own satisfac- 
tion than in compliment to the host who expected him ; and that done, he 
proceeded to the street of Rome, where his banker's house was situated. 
As the latter had told him his wife did not live in the part of the mansion 
occupied by the counting-house, he begged on arriving to be conducted to 
the lady. A number of valets in rich liveries led him across a small garden, 
filled with rare and exotic plants, and after conducting him through seve- 
ral apartments sumptuously furnished, introduced him to a handsome 
drawing-room, where he found his banker, who presented him to his wife 
and mother; the former was young and pretty, the latter not old, and 
both were dressed in rich stuffs, and adorned with fine pearls and spark- 
ling diamonds, which attested the wealth of the honest and laborious head 
of the family ; he himself was no longer the personage his guest had seen 
in the morning ; he seemed to have left behind, amongst the dusty ledgers 
and portfolios, the man of the black velvet cap and woollen dressing- 
gown ; while the manners and conversation of fifteen or twenty visitors, 
who were assembled in the drawing-room, led to the inference, that this 
house was one of the best, if not the very best, in the city. Dinner was 
served, and the young man was stration it was so. 

‘« The viands were excellent, the wines exquisite, the table covered 
with an abundance of massy silver plate ; in short, the young traveller was 
obliged mentally to admit, that he had never partaken of more delicate 
fare, or seen a greater display of magnificence ; and he was more than ever 
confounded, upon ascertaining from one of the persons near him, that the 
banker gave a similar entertainment twice a week. 

‘« While coffee was serving, he ruminated on all that he had witnessed ; 
but his young ideas had to arrange themselves into that mutual dependence 
of cause and effect, which would easily have brought the whole to the level 
of his understanding. 

‘ Young man,” said his host, tapping him on the shoulder, “ you at 
absent, and almost pensive; you have madea bad dinner.” 

‘« But the expression of his eyes and the inflexion of his voice, im pr 
nouncing these words, seemed to mean, 
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«« Has not your fear of a bad dinner yet vanished ? '’ 

«« The young man blushed, as if he really heard the latter sentence ; but 
the good financier understood his blush, and laughing, said, 

‘« No offence ! you are too young to understand how masses are formed, 
the true and only power ; whether composed of money, water, or men, it is 
allalike. A mass isan immense centre of motion, but it must be begun—it 
must be kept up. Young man, the little bits of paper which excited your 
derision this morning, are one among the means | employ for attaining it.” 

«« A fine story this, that yon have been telling us, Buonaparte!” said 
Josephine, smiling ; to me the most marvellous part of it is, that you 
have been speaking for a quarter of an hour together, and that to women 
only.” 

“«T did not forget that, I assure you,” replied he, winking to us: “do 
you think I should have preached in the same way to men? They never 
require it.” 

? I was much struck afterwards by this idea of masses as the foundation 
of power.’—pp. 287—292. 


Republican as Napoleon was in his simplicity, there was in his 
character, at all times, a strong spice of the aristocrat. 


‘The First Consul once related an anecdote which he considered favour- 
able to the Prince Regent’s good taste; and it was very unusual for 
Napoleon to approve any word or act of the Prince of Wales, for whom 
he certainly felt no partiality, and was aware that the dislike was 
reciprocal. 

‘General Andreossy had placed M. Otto in London; the General was 
by no means deficient in politeness; he had been very well educated, but 
was unversed in the language of courts; because, supposing that he had 
not, as I believe he had, entered the military service previous to the revo- 
lution, he was at any rate too young to have acquired, from intercourse with 
the best society of that day, those polished and obsequious manners which 
are exacted by the highest ranks in all countries. England is, perhaps, of 
all the nations of Europe, the most rigorous in this exaction, and, unluckily, 
General Andreossy was no adept in the profession. It was his sincere 
intention to be polite ; but intention is not, in courtly regions, the essence 
of politeness, nor even a necessary or desired ingredient. Only make the 
required obeisances, and mutter what you please; provided you are not. 
overheard by its object, you may exhaust a whole vocabulary of abuse. 
What a delightful residence of freedom is a court! Aye, but observe the 
other side of the picture; rusticity of manners, with the best disposition to 
avoid offence, will provide you a very indifferent reception there, as Gene- 
ral Andreossy observed. He was frequently in company with the Prince 
of Wales, then the most amiable of heirs apparent, the most liberal of men 
in all his notions; in short, he would have afforded solid hopes of future 
happiness to his country, had not the cloven foot been sometimes disclosed. 

‘He frequently met the French ambassador at the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s and other tables, where the affability, easiness of access, and appa- 
rently compliant and obliging disposition of a personage so near the throne, 
could not fail of giving universal satisfaction; while the profound and 
ceremonious respect observed by all who approached the Prince, and of 
which his utmost condescension never tolerated a moment's transgression, 
imparted to His Royal Highness’ popularity a tinge of aristocratic homage, 
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the singular effect of which cannot be thoroughly understood by a strange, 
to English manners. 

‘ General Andreossy, who was always politely saluted by the Prince of 
Wales, perceiving that His Royal Highness accosted, with perfect famili. 
arity, several persons whom he (the General) considered greatly his own 
inferiors, imagined he might use his discretion in the articles etiquette; 
and chatted accordingly with the Prince in a style of easy indifference, 
that soon became insupportable to one who prized, above all things, that 
extreme elegance, and polished high breeding, of which he was the English 
model. Amongst his offensive familiarities, the General had a habit of 
always calling him Mon Prince ! 

«* Good God!” said he, one day, to some one near him, “ do pray tell 
General Andreossy to desist from calling me Mon Prince! Why I shall 
be taken for a Russian Prince.” 

‘To comprehend the full point of this repartee, it must be recollected 
that both France and England were, at that time, inundated with foreign- 
ers; especially with Russians, the greater part of whom were called my 
Prince, because their fathers, or perhaps their grandfathers, had been 
capital horsemen on the banks of the Borysthenes, or the Yaik, the only 
qualification for nobility amongst the Cossacks. 

‘It must not be inferred from what is stated above, that General Andreossy’s 
bearing, even in very good company, was reproachable. By no means; 
but, though perfect in all the ordinary rules of politeness, he had not learnt 
to converse with royalty. He was the first to laugh at his cavalier treat- 
ment of His Royal Highness, and I would not answer that Napoleon, 
while he blamed his error, did not secretly approve it.’—pp. 352—354. 


Madame Junot mentions, with excusable pride, that Napoleon 
stood sponsor for one of her children, on which occasion Josephine 
sent her a splendid pearl necklace, and thegodfather the receipted 
purchase contract of her hotel in the Rue des Champs-Elysées, 
which cost two-hundred thousand francs. He soon after added to 
this sum another hundred thousand for furniture. These are little 
marks of a friendly disposition, which ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Madame Junot would fain have us believe, that Napoleon hesitated 
to accept the consulate for life, when it was offered him. He cer- 
tainly did hesitate to take that step, but it was in order to see his 
way more clearly to the throne. He desired to have the sense of 
the people taken upon the subject; and when he found himself 
supported by the votes of three millions five-hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight-hundred and ninety individuals, out of the 
three million is, ders and seventy thousand who voted upon 
that occasion, he need not be blamed for resolving to assume the 
crown which they were already willing to place upon his head. It 
is a curious coincidence mentioned by Madame Junot, that the 
same day on which the consulship for life was offered to Napoleon, 
a decree was passed, sanctioning the definitive reunion of Elba to 
the republic. But we shall not proceed farther with politics. We 
more willingly revert to those domestic scenes in which Napoleon 
appeared in his most gracious demeanour. 


‘ Some days afterwards I received an invitation from Madame Buonaparte 
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to breakfast at St. Cloud, and to bring my little Josephine. 1 went alone, 
because Junot was confined to his bed by indisposition. Napoleon, it is 
well known, never breakfasted with Madame Buonaparte, and never ap- 
peared in her room in the morning, except occasionally, when he knew 
that he should meet some persons there to whom he was desirous of speak- 
ing without exciting observation. This morning he came into the room 
just as we were rising from the breakfast table, and on advancing towards 
us, at once descried in the midst of the group, the charming figure of my 
little Josephine, with her pretty light hair, curling round a face that beamed 
with grace and intelligence, though she was only eighteen months old. 
The First Consul, immediately on seeing her, exclaimed : 

«« Ab! ah! here is our god-daughter, the cardinaless! Good morn- 
ing, ma'amselle—come, look at me—there, open your eyes. Why the 
devil, do you know that she is prodigiously pretty—the little thing resembles 
her grandmother—yes, faith, she is very like poor Madame Permon. And 
what a pretty woman she was—she was really the most beautiful woman I 
ever saw. 

‘As he was saying this, he pulled the ears and nose of my little girl, 
who did not approve of it at all; but I had taken the precaution to tell 
her, that if she did not cry at St. Cloud, we should stop at a toy-shop on 
our way home, and she should have whatever she liked. Napoleon, who 
did not know this promise, remarked how very good-tempered the child was, 
while I was secretly reminding her of the toy-shop ten times in a minute. 

‘« That is what I like children to be,” continued Napoleon, “ not per- 
petually crying or fretting ; there is that little Laetitia, who is as beautiful 
as an angel; well, she cries so violently, that I make my escape as if the 
house was on fire.” 

‘As he was talking the party had removed to the blue saloon, which 
was Madame Buonaparte’s morning room. A circular balcony, upon which 
this room opened, passed along the whole suite of apartments. The First 
Consul stepped out of the window and made me a sign to follow. I was 
about to deliver the child to her nurse, but he prevented me, saying : 

‘“ No, no, keep your daughter; a young mother is never so interesting 
as when she has her child in her arms. What is the matter with Junot?” 
he added as soon as we were on the balcony. 

‘“ He has a fever, General; and it is so violent as to oblige him to 
keep his bed.” 

NP a this fever is of some kind or other; is it putrid, malignant, or 
what?” 
_ ‘“ Neither the one or the other, citizen Consul,” I replied with a little 
impatience, for | was provoked at the petulant tone of his question ; “ but 
Junot is, as you know, very susceptible, and a pain which goes to his 
heart affects his health. You know, General, that such complaints are 
beyond the power of medicine.” 

‘“T see that Junot has been telling you of the sort of quarrel we had 
the other day. He made himself quite ridiculous.” 

‘“ You will give me leave, citizen Consul, not to confirm what you 
have just been saying with my assent; you are no doubt jesting. All 
that I can do, is to affirm that, having probably misunderstood Junot, you 
have given him serious pains That he has suffered severely, has been 
Manifest to me, because neither my cares, nor this child's caresses, have 
been able to calm his mind. Also, I conclude, General, that in reporting 
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to me the conversation you are speaking of, he did not tell me the whole.” 
This, as I afterwards learned, was the truth. 

‘The First Consul looked at me some moments without speaking ; then 
took my right hand which held my little girl upon the left arm, then sud- 
denly rejecting it with a very singular movement, seized Josephine’s little 
white and mottled arm, kissed it, gave a pretty hard tap upon her cheek, 
pulled her nose, embraced her, all in a minute; then disappeared like 
lightning.’—pp. 400—403. 


Another scene of this kind, and we shall have done. Junot was 
at this period very ill, in consequence of the quarrel here alluded 
to. He was of a very irritable temper, and his nerves were much 
agitated. Upon Madame Junot’s return home, she found him in 
her apartment upon a sofa, where he fell fast asleep ; and drawing 
a chair near him, she sat in a kind of reverie, without ordering any 
lights to be brought. From Napoleon’s manner, it was evident that 
he felt he had hurt Junot in the most sensitive part, and that he 
was now determined to repair the injury. The sequel reflects 
honour upon his memory. 


‘Suddenly, I heard a quick step on the little staircase, which led 
from the breakfast room into the court. Accustomed to watching by a 
sick bed, I was on foot in an instant, and heard Heldt, the first valet-de- 
chambre, running up stairs, and calling, ““ Madame! Madame !” 

‘A light struck upon my still half-closed eyes, but a well-known voice 
effectually roused me ; the First Consul presented himself before me. 

*« Good evening, Madame Junot; you did not expect me, I imagine; 
well, where is your dying patient ?” 

‘ As he spoke, he entered the small cabinet, which served as an ante- 
room between Junot’s apartments and mine, and in which he had just 
been sleeping. 

«« Well! M. Junot, what is the matter with you, then? Hey? What 
does this fever mean? Well, what are you crying for, great baby? Ay, 
I shall mimic you presently myself.” Here he pulled his ears ; and his 
poor nose; pinched his cheeks, and lavished all his expressions of favout 
on him. Junot, meanwhile, was suffocating; I, perhaps, never knew 
him so deeply affected. He took the First Consul’s two hands; alter- 
nately pressed them to his bosom, and looked at him with an expression 
such as the heart only can paint upon the countenance. He could not 
speak ; he took the hand of the good Duroc, that excellent friend, whom 
for some time he misunderstood, but who never ceased to be the truest 
and most valuable of his brothers in arms. 

‘ I guess you are no longer ill,” said the First Consul, taking the 
chair I had been offering him ever since he came in, “ Hey! hot brain. 

‘ He was scarcely seated, before he stood up again and began walking 
round the room, saying— 

‘« Ah, so this is what they call your palace; I should be glad to see 
it! They all tell me it is a marvel, and a folly; but this room seems 
simple enough.” 

‘ Hereupon he went into Junot’s room, and his cabinet ; then returned, 
and passed into my apartment. “ Ah! ah! so this is the sanctuary, 
said he, in a tone of kindness, though rather joking; “ but, what the devil 
is this? Do these happen to be your grandmothers ?” 
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««¢ They are not even relations, General,” replied [. “ It is a piece of 
Junot’s gallantry, who chose to ornament my room with portraits of all 
the celebrated females of antiquity, and of the last century; he was willing 
that I should not be too humble in my character of a woman.” 

«« Qh! he might have dispensed with the portrait gallery for that 
purpose. But he was right not to admit into it the women of the present 
day ; for all pretend to be celebrated : it is the folly of all countries.” 

« He continued to walk on as he talked ; while | looked at him with a 
fixed attention, and a smile which I could not suppress. At first he did 
not remark this, but in the end guessed the cause, which was the singular 
style of his costume, always absolutely laughable, when he assumed the 
dress of a private citizen. From what cause I can scarcely tell, but all the 
illusions of glory which surrounded him, could not make his appearance 
imposing, when not attired in civil or military uniform. It might arise 
from his being wholly unaccustomed to this undress; but, at all events, 
he was totally different in it, even in its very eccentricity, from other men. 
On this occasion, his great coat was of superfine cloth, and his hat was 
remarkably fine beaver ; but it was still of the same unfashionable make, 
and still was set on the head in the same peculiar manner, with the differ- 
ence only from his former appearance, that his hair was not powdered, 
and the dog’s-ears had disappeared. 

«« Well! Monsieur Junot,” said he, after having made the tour of my 
apartments, the only portion of the house yet furnished, “ I hope this little 
journey round your domains has radically cured you.” 

‘Junot seized the hand which the First Consul presented to him, 
pressed it between both his, and wept without answering. At this moment 
he was neither the man of strong mind nor the courageous svldier, but a 
feeble child. 

‘“ To prove that you are quite cured,” continued the First Consul, 
“ you will breakfast with me to-morrow, at St. Cloud. Good night, my 
old friend. Adieu, Madame la Commundante !" 

‘ We attended him to the street door. No one knew that the First 
Consul was in our house; he had imposed silence upon Heldt, the only 
one of our servants who had seen him ; and it is well known that Napo- 
leon was not one of those persons who might be disobeyed. He was right 
in this privacy; the knowledge of his visit would but have created jea- 
lousies: he had crossed the Tuileries on foot, and at the entrance of the 
Champs Elysées, a chaise, or sort of cabriolet, drawn by two horses, 
which Duroc generally used, was waiting for him. 

‘ Whether there was a little magic in what I am about to say or not, 
I am not able to decide ; but certain it is that there was literally no more 
than time enough for descending th« staircase, and crossing the hall, 
before Junot, who had disappeared at the head of the stairs, returned in 
- an with his sword at his side, and wrapped in his military 
cloak. 

‘“ What does this mean, Monsieur Junot? I do not permit you to go 

out, understand that: it is a military order.” 
_‘“ My General, you know me. You know that I should be seriously 
ill if I did not see you safe in your carriage, with the certainty that your 
goodness to a faithful friend has not exposed you to danger, Then, do 
not insist, my General, for I am resolute.” 
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‘“ And as I must watch my patient,” added I, “ the First Consul wijj 
permit me to accompany him?” 

*“ Oh! oh! an Amazon! you have been reading Clorinde, I suppose,” 

‘ “« Certainly, Genera!.” 

‘ We reached the first trees of the avenue of Neuilly, and found the 
chaise in waiting. The First Consul threw himself into it; Duroc took 
his seat by his side, and they were off like an arrow. 

‘ Junot leant against a tree, watching the track of the lighted lamps as 
long as they were visible. He said nothing, and I did not disturb that 
silence which so eloquently expressed the fullness of his heart. 

‘« Ah!” said he at length, when the last gleam had disappeared, 


“‘ my blood, my entire life, wlll for ever be devoted to that man’s service!'” 
—pp. 404—408. 


We are left in doubt whether this volume is to be followed by 
any others: for although we find Finis at the last page, yet Ma- 
dame Junot speaks of her succeeding chapters as if she meant to 
pursue her memoirs through the imperial regime. We trust that 
she may, as, although she give us a good deal of trifling matter, 
she incidentally produces traits of Napoleon, which serve to make 
his real character better known than ever it was before. 





Arr. I1.—A Comparative View of the Industrial Situation of Great 
Britain, from the Year 1775 to the present time. With an Exami- 
nation of the Causes of her Distress. By Alexander Mundell, Esq. 


8vo. pp. 133. London: Longman & Co. 1832. 


WE readily accept from Mr. Mundell the new adjective, ‘ indus- 
trial: ’ we hase of no single word in our language that could have 
been substituted for it; and therefore he was authorized, by the 
nature of his subject, and the necessity of the case, in coining the 
phrase which he has used. His work, which at any time would 
have been valuable, is particularly useful in the present circum- 
stances of the country. It has become a commonplace remark to 
say that there never were times so pregnant with change and with 
peril as those in which we live, and which are fast approaching 
upon us. The observation has frequently been made with great 
truth ; for if we look back at the ages that have gone by, we 
may perceive that the interests of society have become more and 
more complicated from century to century ; that the national insti- 
tutions have not always kept pace with the new wants which have 
arisen ; and that when this has happened, a certain degree of un- 
easiness, a disposition to forebode evil, and to guard as much as 
possible against it, have pervaded all classes of the community; 
and that, in comparison with the years that have passed, those which 
were coming undoubtedly were fraught with much greater import- 
ance to the generations whose peculiar business it was, by the exer- 
cise of their wisdom and industry, to give an ameliorating character 
to their influence. Men must ever look forward to the unknown, 
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the untried future, with some degree of apprehension: that feeling 
will be exceedingly apt to lead them into exaggerated views, as 
objects seen dimly in the twilight uniformly assume larger propor- 
tions, and more vague outlines, than really belong to them. While 
we are ignorant of what is to come, which for our comparative 
happiness must be the case while we live upon this planet, so lon 
it must of necessity happen that we shall look to the future wit 
feelings of solicitude, if not of alarm. The observation, therefore, 
above-mentioned, though commonplace, is not the less true; and 
its being a commonplace ought not to render it the less deserving 
of our attention. 

It cannot but have struck every man who has paid the slightest 
regard to the momentous events which have, since the commence- 
ment of the present century, so rapidly followed upon the heels of 
each other in Europe, and especially in this country, that we are 
approaching an epoch of great and decisive changes in the laws, 
the customs, and institutions, by which the interests of society have 
hitherto been regulated. A few years ago, men of the most profound 
thought looked forward with terror to the instrumentality, by which 
they then conceived it most probable that those changes would be 
brought about. They calculated on a sanguinary revolution. Taking 
the data which then existed, they concluded that the House of 
Commons, even if it were willing to reform itself, could never ac- 
complish its purpose, as the Throne and the House of Lords would 
to the last resist a change which would be so full of danger to their 
own authority. Those politicians, therefore, consistently with the 
knowledge which they then possessed, could see no way to the im- 
provements of which society stood in need, and which they felt 
must be achieved by some means or other, except through the 
bloody railway of a civil war, determined in its character, irresisti- 
ble in its progress, and prompt in its results. But it has pleased a 
benevolent Providence to order it otherwise. The throne itself, 
vaturally enough calculated upon as hostile to great change, has 
been converted into the most important auxiliary of the cause; 
the House of Lords has not assisted it, but it dared not, when the 
battle really came, and the people were arrayed for the fearful 
struggle—it dared not to make its appearance in the field. That 
power, at the crisis of its fate, made a prudent retreat, and hence- 
forth its peculiar attributes are gone. ‘ The flood-gates of demo- 
cracy have been lifted,” as Lord Lyndhurst very truly expressed it, 
and the reigning influence which, in a few months more, will have 
been established without a rival, and we may add without even a 
check, in this country, will emanate directly he the people. 

The question of the continuance of the monarchy has not yet 
arisen: at least it has not assumed any settled or definite shape, 
although vague surmises concerning it may be frequently met with, 
floating upon the current of public opinion. Its day will certainly 
come, and it will as certainly be disposed of without a civil war. 
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No sanguinary contest could possibly be more decisive of conse. 
quences, than the legitimately expressed opinion of a majority of 
the people. If they be for the abolition of the throne, and the sub- 
stitution for it of a president’s chair, there is no power in these 
realms capable of resisting for a single hour that opinion so ex- 
pressed, and it must be obeyed. Resolutions coming up to town 
through the provincial papers from all parts of the two dente are 
more imperative in their character, and infinitely less liable to be 
ehanged by the influence of fortune, than the pealing artillery and 
waving standards of a conquering army. An imprudent general, 
a treacherous adviser, may, at a great crisis in the field, turn victory 
into irretrievable defeat; but the councils of tranquil and discreet 
assemblies of the people, collected for the purposes of deliberation 
within sight of their own homes, are not to be frustrated by any 
chance, or betrayed by any perfidy. If they be agreed amongst 
themselves, and a majority of those councils be unanimous through- 
out the nation, what other power exists amongst us, that would 
venture to oppose them ; or, venturing, expect to combat them with 
success ? 

There is another question, also, which, like that of the monar- 
chy, though much more frequently alluded to, and even entered 
upon in detail at public assemblies and sittings of both Houses of 
Parliament, has not yet assumed a matured and moulded shape— 
it is not yet a finished cast for the hand of the sculptor—we mean 
the question of a standing army. The army costs the nation seven 
millions and a half per annum, and it will soon be asked for what 
practically useful purpose this large expenditure is imposed upon 
the country ? Is it to be perpetual? The abolition of this armed 
force, supposing it to be unnecessary, would enable the government 
to repeal the assessed taxes; to reduce to two or three pence the 
post-office charges on inland letters; to circulate useful cheap 
publications without any duty at all; and to remove the vexatious 
charges imposed on hawkers, pedlars, and hackney coaches. A 
revenue more than adequate to all the legitimate wants of the state 
would then be derivable from the customs, the excise, and the 
higher classes of stamps, (repealing the duties on those that affect 
trade ;) and a real sinking fund might be created for paying off 
honestly and with good faith, the national debt. 

Of what use, it will soon be asked, is the standing army? Does 
it keep the peace in England? If it does, it is not a constitutional 
force for that purpose: it is the business of the constable to keep 
the public peace, and to the constable alone that duty ought to be 
confided. So far as the peace of England, and, we may add, of 
Scotland, is concerned, we are of opinion that there is no necessity 
for the existence of a single soldier in Great Britain. Does the 
standing army do any good in Ireland? Good? On the contrary, 
it works there incalculable mischief. It prevents the people from 
righting the disturbed state of that country by governing them 
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selves, and abating the nuisances by which they are oppressed and 
insulted. 

Does our standing army keep, or help to keep the continent in 
peace? Ask Portugal—Germany—Poland—France—ask Europe 
whether our army weighs a single feather in the ever-trembling 
scales of our diplomacy. A single ship of war, with the ensign of 
Britain flying at the mast-head, and its latent thunders ready to 
burst upon the foe at the lighting of the match, is worth all the red 
coats and mustachios we can count throughout our three kingdoms, 
We know of no use of a standing army at home, except that it 
affords provision for a numerous race of noble and gentle paupers. 
Our barracks are, in fact, so many workhouses; in which, under 
the appearance of doing something, feeding and attending horses, 
cleaning belts, cartouche-boxes and buttons, great numbers of 
men in livery are supported ; and though the pay to each individual 
may be small, upon the whole it exceeds the other class of poor- 
rates, which are felt so severely in many parts of England. Let 
the red-coated men who have fought well for their country be 
rewarded, and munificently ; but let the others be removed to their 
a es parishes. ! 

ut if a war should come? Let it come. The sea is our natural 
fortress ; and let us know whence the navy is to appear that can do 
battle with that force which we can command by a single message of 
the semaphore. A standing army forsooth, to please the court, and 
feed the aristocracy! It was but the other day that a boy of sixteen 
years of age was quartered upon the nation, under the fiction of a 
commission in the Life-Guards! Away with it—it is a fragment 
of the boroughmongering system, and with that system it must 
perish. Have the Americans a standing army ? 

But there are other questions of great national importance, which 
have arrived at a stage fit for legislation, and which the growing 
impatience of the country will not suffer to be postponed. To 
some of these Mr. Mundell has given his attention, and we shall 
state the substance of his well-informed thoughts, and sound con- 
clusions concerning them. He finds that, after having enjoyed 
seventeen years of peace, our export trade having increased beyond 
all former example, nevertheless distress has prevailed, and gone 
on constantly increasing, with little intermission, during the whole 
of that period in this country, and especially in our agricultural 
districts. The sudden change from war to peace has always been 
productive of distress, but on all previous occasions the equilibrium 
was soon restored, and years of increasing prosperity more than 
compensated for days of adversity. But in our times this rule has 
not held true; with us, distress has so much increased since the 
peace, that we are at this day infinitely worse off, in many respects, 
than we were in 1814; and not we alone, but every country in 
Europe, particularly France, whose condition is even still more 
embarrassed than ours. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that, for this universality of dis. 
tress, so different from former precedents of peaceful years, there 
must be some universal, as well as some novel cause. Mr. Mup- 
dell believes that he has discovered this cause in the legislative 
and municipal restraints which shackle the arms of industry, which 
restraints are ‘ rendered progressively more severe by a continuous 
rise in the exchangeable value of money ;’ that is to say, by the 
circumstance of a greater quantity of manufactures or produce 
being purchaseable for a pound of gold or silver, for instance, than 
formerly. This exchangeable value of money was constantly on 
the fall before 1810; but since that year it has continued to rise, 
England and France being the two most industrious nations in 
Europe, the consequences of these restraints and of this rise have 
been felt with peculiar severity in both these countries, and with 
the greater severity in France, because industry is there more fet- 
tered than in England. Political events have contributed, in both 
countries, to aggravate these two causes of distress, but those 
events have been themselves some of the mediate consequences of 
the grievances which those two causes had already produced. 

Without going into the whole field of inquiry which the subject 
opened to his contemplation, Mr. Mundell applies himself to the 
more practical part of it. He shews, from authentic documents, 
that our shipping and the exports of our internal produce and 
manufactures continue to increase, because, comparatively speak- 
ing we suppose he means, they are not affected by such restraints, 
He then proceeds to point out how our internal industry suffers 
from ‘ restrictions in our money system; from the operation of our 
corn laws; of ill-administered poor laws; and from the manner of 
our raising a revenue for the service of the state.’ 

With reference to the first of these heads, he shews from figures, 
with which we need not trouble the reader, that in 1811 there was 
a fall in the value of our exports, as compared with that of the 
exchangeable value of money in 1810, of no less than twenty 
per cent. Here then we have a period from which to date the 
obvious commencement of the fall in the price of goods, anc the 
rise in the exchangeable value of money, which have been con- 
tinually going on, the former getting lower and lower, the latter 
higher and higher, since that epoch. What was the cause of this 
in the first instance? Mr. Mundell is of opinion that it was the 
great defalcation that then occurred, and which has not since been 
remedied, in the supply of gold and silver from the South American 
mines, in consequence of the revolution which then commenced in 
the mining districts. Before the year 1810, the supply from those 
mines brought to Europe was nearly forty-eight millions of dollars 
annually; since that period it has not exceeded twelve millions 
per annuum. 

‘ Mr. Tooke, who wrote his book on high and low prices, under the 
impression that there had been no defalcation in the supply of gold and 
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silver from the mines, endeavoured to account for the depression of prices 
from over production. When the account of the supply from the South 
American mines, for the ten years which preceded 1810, and for the ten 
years which followed that year, was sent to him by Mr. Jacob, Mr. Tooke 
published the account in a supplemental section to a second edition of bis 
work. But he doubted the extent of its operation— 

‘|. From the quantity of commodities, in the circumstances he adverted 
to, affecting the contingent as well as actual supply, compared to the 
average rate of consumption, which it appeared to him might account for 
the difference of bullion prices. 2. The diminution or cessation of the 
drain of silver from hence to the East Indies and China, and an inversion 
of the stream, by the importation of the precious metals from the East 
Indies to this country. 3. From the increased transport to Europe, of 
immense capitals in gold and silver, consequent upon the migration of 
old Spaniards from South America. 

‘ But none of these causes had any operation in 1814. Increased pro- 
duction since, bas, perhaps, been rather a consequence from, than a cause 
of the rise in the exchangeable value of money, from a defalcation in the 
supply of the precious metals ; because all commercial men have engage- 
inents to make good, and when they become unequal to meet their 
payments, from returns falling off in money amount, they naturally 
endeavour to make up for deficiency of price by increase of quantity. The 
diminution or cessation of the drain of silver to the East, and the influx 
then to this country, (consequent upon gold and silver becoming scarcer 
in Europe than in Asia) did not take place for nearly ten years after 
1510; and the supply brought by emigrant Spaniards, could only be a 
limited amount, and could produce only a temporary effect. 

‘ The termination of the war, and the preparation made for returning 
toa metallic standard, in 1819, to which so much effect beyond their 
actual operation has been ascribed by others, could not account for the 
fall of prices in 1811. ‘The one could not have any influence until 1816, 
nor the other for three years afterwards. Mr. Tooke appears to me to have 
shown very successfully, that war or peace, or even taxes, have little effect 
upon general prices, and that the diminution of prices consequent upon 
returning to a standard of gold, could not have any influence beyond the 
difference between the mint and the market price of gold, in which be sup- 
ports Mr. Ricardo’s opinions, It was the rise in the exchangeable value of 
the standard, and not the return to it, which has occasioned a depression of 
prices so much beyond the difference between paper and bullion prices. 

‘In reviewing Mr. Jacob’s hook on the production and consumption of 
the precious metals, the reviewer questions a rise in the exchangeable 
value of money, from a defalcation in the supply of gold and silver from 
the mines, upon grounds which either serve only to lessen the effects of 
the defaleation, or which resolve the rise into an increased supply of other 
commodities ; but, if the supply of all other commodities be unquestion- 
ably increasing, and the supply of gold and silver be stationary, or 
increasing in a much smaller proportion, it necessarily follows that a con- 
tinuing depression of prices must follow, from the scantiness of the supply 
of the precious metals ; and the amount of the depression must increase 
in proportion to the increasing abundance in the supply of other com- 
modities, and the scantiness of the supply of gold and silver, varied by 
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the difference in the abundance or scantiness in the relative supply in 
particular years. It seems impossible to account for a continuin 
depression of prices, otherwise than by a rise in the exchangeable value 
of gold and silver, from a scantiness in the supply. The comparative 
aggregate of our exports in every succeeding year, shows continuing 
depression, which appears to increase in a greater proportion, of late 
years, than attended the depression when it first began, in 1811; but the 
commencement, unquestionably, was occasioned by a defalcation in the 
supply of the precious metals ; and the progressive depression since, is 
perfectly consistent with a progressive increase in the supply of other 
commodities, conducing with the scantiness of the supply of the precious 
metals to depress prices. 

‘ Since 1814, with the exception of a few articles, the official and declared 
value of which is always the same, (umbrellas and parasols for example) the 
declared value of every article becomes less and less every year. Depression 
has fallen much more heavily upon some articles than upon others. The dif- 
ferences of depression can be accounted for, from circumstances applicable 
to each branch of manufacture ; but it can no more be explained how depres- 
sion should increase upon every article every year, than it can be explained 
how a great and sudden depression should have begun in the year 1811, 
otherwise than by a defalcation in the supply of gold and silver from the 
mines ; which, in point of fact, we know happened in that year, and still 
continues, to the extent of three-fourths of the previous annual supply. 
Other causes may account for the differences, but no other cause can 
account for the commencement or continuation of the depression, without 
the intermission of even a single year. How much of the amount of the 
depression may arise from this cause, and how much from other causes, 
it is impossible to ascertain; but there is one among our articles of 
export which may afford reasonable evidence in this respect, namely, tin 
unwrought. The Cornwall mines are worked now exactly as they were 
in 1814. Tin is got nowhere else in Europe, and at present, from no 
other than the Cornwall and Banca mines. We have, therefore, in some 
measure, a monopoly of the article, and are enabled to suit the supply to 
the demand, the increase of which, as it should seem, should be to increase 
the price. Yet the quantity exported has increased yearly since 1814, 
until the three last years that it bas fallen off. The finance accounts do 
not enable me to state how much depression fell upon tin in common 
with other articles of export, in 1811; but since 1814, the depression 
amounts to upwards of fifty per cent., which, as it appears to me, can be 
ascribed only to the defalcation in the supplies of gold and silver from the 
mines, increased by the consequences attending the return to cash pay- 
ments in 1819, and the putting down of the small notes in 1826. Its 
depressivn, as stated in the finance accounts, accordingly appears to have 
been greatest in the years 1819, 1820, and 1821; again in the year 1826, 
and again in 1830; when the small notes were completely withdrawn 
from circulation. 

‘ The general depression of the aggregate exports appears to have been 
also greatest in these years. Still the general depression in these years 
is much less than the depression experienced in 1811. The depression 
occasioned by the alteration of our currency, therefore, while it confirms 
the conclusion, that the commencement of the depression can alone be 
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aseribed to a defalcation in the supply-of gold and silver from the mines, 
also shows that the defaleation must have had a much more powerful 
influence upon geveral prices than the alteration in the currency, to which 
all the distress we have suffered has been generally attributed. As the 
return to a metallic standard, for which preparation was made in 1819, 
could not have an effect beyond the difference between the mint and the 
market price of gold, so the withdrawing of small notes from circulation, 
could not exceed the amount of the exchangeable value of the gold required 
to take the place of the small notes. Either effect could only be temporary 
and limited, in its operation, in distressing industry.’—pp. 17—23. 

We confess that we cannot readily see how this reasoning can be 
satisfactorily answered. No man can doubt that, since the mines 
in South America have ceased to yield the large annual supply 
which they produced previous to 1810, gold and silver have wd 
come scarcer, and consequently more valuable in Europe. But 
there are other restraints upon our money system besides the one 
just noticed, arising out of the monopoly enjoyed by the Bank of 
England. We have recently entered pretty much at large into this 
subject; but we may repeat here, with Mr. Mundell, that the 
great nuisance of the existence of such a bank is, that ‘it is the 
factor as well as the banker of the state, and often advances money 
to this great customer, to the prejudice of its other customers, and 
often to its own inconvenience, and even sometimes danger; that 
it deals largely in the purchase and sale of exchequer bills, by 
which it expands or contracts its circulation at pleasure ; and that 
the contraction is always more sudden than the expansion, to the 
derangement of the general industry of the country, and the not 
unfrequent ruin of individuals.’ 

In addition to these evils, Mr. Mundell shews, as indeed has 
been already most completely demonstrated by Sir Henry Parnell, 
that the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the Bank of England 
render all other bathing establishments insecure, and, of course, 
endanger the safety of the sums deposited in them by private indi- 
viduals. If these deposits be rightly estimated at twenty millions 
for Scotland, and three hundred millions for England, we may see 
at once the magnitude of the interests which may be implicated in 
the renewal of the charter. We are glad to find the advice of so 
able an economist as Mr. Mundell, against any proposition of that 
kind. His notions on the legitimate mode of banking are expressed 
with admirable clearness. 


“Coin of gold or silver denotes the quantity of pure gold or silver con- 
tained in the coin, which may thus be taken, in exchange, without the 
trouble of weighing or assaying. Gold or silver having been assumed by 
civilised nations as the measure of exchangeable value, coin of gold and 
silver is thus rendered conveniently useful for the purpose of making ex- 
changes, and in the employment of labour which, as well as commodities, 
is measured by gold and silver. 

‘ Bills of exchange have been resorted to for the purpose of making pay- 
ments, as between one country and the other, and between one individual 
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and another in the same country. ‘The exchangeable value of the commo- 
dities for which they are granted is estimated in gold or silver; and the 
bills granted in exchange for commodities are payable in gold or silver, if 
required by the holder. Such bills of exchange are well known amon 
merchants everywhere; but a banker's note, such as it exists in the United 
Kingdom, is hardly known in any other country in Europe, though ap- 
proaches have been made to it in America. Our standard being gold, a 
banker’s note is in the nature of a receipt for so much gold; not that gold 
is always given for it, but no banker issues a note without receiving value 
for it, estimated in gold. 

‘The only part of the United Kingdom where banking has not been 
interfered with by the legislature, (except that no note shall be issued for 
less than twenty shillings,) is Scotland, and there the most perfect security 
has been the consequence of the most perfect freedom. The currency of 
Scotland has attained the perfection described by Mr. Ricardo, but which 
he was not aware actually existed.—‘‘ A currency is in its most perfect 
state, when it consists wholly of paper money, but of paper money of an 
equal value with the gold which it professes to represent. The use of 
paper in place of gold substitutes the cheapest in place of the most expen- 
sive medium, and enables the country, without loss to any individual, to 
exchange all the gold, which it before used for this purpose, for raw mate- 
rials, utensils, and food, by the use of which both its wealth and its enjoy- 
ments are increased.” He adds, “‘ Experience shows that neither a state 
nor a bank ever has had the unrestricted power of issuing paper money, 
without abusing that power; in all states, therefore, the issue of paper 
money ought to be under some check or control; and none seems so proper 
for that purpose as that of subjecting the issuers of paper money to the 
obligation of paying their notes either in gold coin or bullion.” 

‘Silver is necessary for the purpose of making payments under twenty 
shillings; but gold is hardly ever seen in Scotland, where a banker's note 
is preferred to it. A banker’s note, in Scotland, has every quality of the 
coin of the realm; for it is taken in exchange as money in every part of 
Scotland. A banker’s note in Scotland, is not only superior, in that res- 
pect, to a banker’s note in England, which has only a limited circulation 
in the neighbourhood of the place where it is issued; but it is even supe- 
rior, in this respect, to a note of the Bank of England, which does not 
circulate generally in the country of England, where the note of a banker 
known in the neighbourhood is preferred to it. 

‘ Banking appears to have extended itself in Scotland sooner than it did 
in England, and to have made its commencement, as England did, by the 
issue of notes under twenty shillings, which were prohibited in Scotland 
ten years before they were prohibited in England. Fortunately for Scot- 
land, her banking operations escaped observation from the passing of that 
Act in 1765, until the year 1826, when the proscription of smal] notes in 
England, in that year, was also fortunately prevented from being extended 
to Scotland. 

‘ The consequence of this freedom has been that, previously to the pre- 
sent year, three banking companies only, who issued notes, have stopped 
payment in Scotland, all of whom paid twenty shillings in the pound. 
The banker who became bankrupt in the present year had the vice, com- 
mon to bankers in England, of not carrying on the business of banking as 
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a substantive trade, and his banking engagements were to a comparatively 
small amount. 


‘Seeing that deposits with bankers in Scotland were proved to exceed 
920,000,0002., no security for their notes, that could have been required 
from bankers, would have been of any avail. But the course of transac- 
tions consequent upon a free system of banking, has practically worked 
out a security for the issue of notes in Scotland, which no legislative pro- 
vision could have obtained. 


‘The cash credits in Scotland, for which ample security is always taken, 
were proved, in 1826, to exceed 5,000,000/., while the whole paper circu- 
lation of Scotland was proved to be under 3,200,000/.; so that the secu- 
rity taken for cash credits, in Scotland, was found to be much more than 
equal to the whole paper circulation in Scotland.'—pp. 37—41. 


Upon the much debated subject of a metallic standard, Mr. 
Mundell is of opinion, that though England is upon the whole a 
rich country, yet there are parts of it, especially the agricultural 
districts, which are so poor as not to be able to retain the gold 
currency, and that a silver currency, or currency of small notes, 
would be more suitable to them than a currency of gold. He 
thinks that in this situation one of two things is unavoidable; 
either we must adopt a standard of silver; or, if we preserve our 
gold standard, with our present mint regulations as to the coinage 
of silver, we must again allow small notes. The mint regulations 
to which he alludes are these :—if any person chooses to vet a bar 
of silver coined at the mint, he may do so; but his pound of silver 
will be coined into 66s., of which he will receive only 62s., the re- 
maining four being retained by the mint. The consequence is, 
that nobody will go to the mint to lose four out of his sixty-six 
shillings. Mr. Mundell, however, would be for the renewal of a 
small note issue, only in case the bank charter should not be re- 
newed, because we should then have a pledge against over-issue, 
which the charter at present facilitates. ‘The same sanction,’ he 
adds, ‘which keeps notes of a latge denomination sound, also 
keeps notes of a small denomination sound ; namely, their conver- 
tibility into coin at the option of the holder. A banker’s note, 
being in the nature of a receipt for so much gold, while gold is our 
standard, there is no reason, which I have been able to discover, 
why a receipt should not be granted for a small sum as well as a 
large sum, but the contrary. Our currency will then attain that 
perfection which is described by Mr. Ricardo. The exchangeable 
value of our paper currency, will always be equal to the exchange- 
able value of our gold coin. All the amount of gold now required 
to supply the want of small notes, will return to the general pur- 
poses of commerce; and with small notes, a silver currency will 
return to the country parts of England, where it is most wanted, 
for the purposes of industry.’ 

The result of the author’s well-founded calculations upon the 
operation of the corn laws, very forcibly demonstrates that the 
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agriculturists and manufacturers have both been in error upon that 
subject. The former have conceived that the corn laws would 
afford them protection, whereas they have done exactly the reverse; 
the latter have believed that those laws would prevent them from 
exchanging the products of their industry for foreign produce, 
whereas they have given facilities for that purpose which did not 
exist before 1815, the period when those laws were passed, and 
since which the importation of corn has been increased. When 
the trade in corn was free, we grew at home as much as we con- 
sumed, and in some years more. Since the trade has been re- 
strained, we have not grown sufficient for our consumption, and have 
been obliged to import. These are facts that cannot be contradicted, 
If they be true, is it not clearly the interest of the agriculturist 
that the free trade in corn should be renewed? ‘The proof will be 
found in the book before us, and we look upon it as complete in 
all its parts. The practical effect of the present laws, as every land- 
lord too well knows, has been to reduce the rents from year to year; 
and eventually, if they be not repealed, they will altogether destroy 
rents, and compel the owner of the land to cultivate it himself, 
With reference to the restraints upon industry arising out of the 
operation of the poor laws. For some years back the sums ex- 
pended in the relief of the poor, have not been much under seven 
millions per annum. The author thus sets forth the effects of the 
mal-administration of the poor laws upon morals and industry. 


‘ A distinction having been created between married and unmarried |a- 
bourers, so that, generally speaking, the latter do not receive above half 
the sum paid to the former, it follows that an unmarried labourer can save 
nothing to provide the means of keeping a family, which he is nevertheless 
induced to have in order that he may increase his parish pay. The effect 
of this abuse is to produce habits of improvidence among the lower orders. 

‘The moral effects upon young women are still more to be deplored. 
Among the lower orders, chastity in unmarried women has almost ceased 
to be a virtue. No harm is conceived to be done, until the fruit of this 
promiscuous intercourse promises to be a child; and then the expectant 
mother swears the child to any man she likes best, or finds most convenient; 
who, by another abuse in the administration of these laws, is obliged to 
marry her or go to prison. A young woman has thus only to get a child 
in order to get married ; the consequence of which, besides degrading the 
woman, is to multiply children without any provision having been made 
for the means of maintaining them; and to destroy the natural love of 
parents for their offspring, by setting them free from the natural obligation 
to maintain their children, and by removing that solicitude about them, 
which endears them to their affections. 

‘ Where mankind are immoral, they are rarely industrious. Careless- 
ness, idleness, and indolence, are the natural consequences of this state of 
things; which further obliging the labourer to look to assistance from the 
parish to supply his wants, in place of being obliged to rely upon his own 
industry for his means of support, he becomes discontented with his condi- 
tion, which being unable to improve by any exertion of his own, he further 
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vecomes helpless and hopeless, but reckless withal, and ready for any sort 
of misehief that may be presented to him. 

‘ The consequence of all these things to industry is, that the work done 
by a labourer lessens progressively. The Rev. Mr. Becher, already re- 
ferred to (who has introduced a correction of the abuses of the poor laws 
into his part of Nottinghamshire, which will be afterwards noticed) says, 
that the work of a labourer in his district, is four times the quantity of work 
performed by alabourer in the other districts of that county where the abuses 
still prevail; so that a farmer, while hesupposes he and the parish are paying 
such labourer only at the rate of two shillings per day, he and the parish 
are actually paying such labourer at the rate of eight shillings per day. 

‘It thus becomes manifest how the mal-administration of the Poor Laws, 
powerfully assist the operation of the Corn Laws in diminishing home pro- 
duce by increasing the cost of production.’—pp. 95—99. 


The eflect of these laws in encouraging an undue population, is 
equally conspicuous. 


‘The Rev. Mr. Whately, vicar of the parish of Cookham, in Berkshire, 
who has introduced into that parish a system corrective of the abuses of 
the Poor Laws, (to be afterwards adverted to,) stated in his examination 
before the Lords’ Committee on the Poor Laws in 1831, that he had 
examined the register of births in his parish for eighteen years before his 
system began, and for nine years afterwards, and he found the number 
of births in each period of nine years to be as follows :—593,706,676 ; 
so that the number of births, which increased 113 upon 593, the number 
in the first nine years, diminished, in the nine years after his system com- 
menced, 30 upon 706, the number in the nine years immediately before 
it came into operation. 

‘Nothing can show, in a more striking manner, the effect of the abuses 
of the Poor Laws, in inducing an over-population, than the mere state- 
ment of this fact, which, with the operation of the Corn Laws in diminish- 
ing the home growth of corn, may serve to point out the errors committed 
by our political. economists in their attempts to establish a ratio for the 
increase of the population. In every country there are restraints upon 
industry, which limit or diminish the growth of food, and increase the 
numbers of the population, which they do not take into the account ; and 
most assuredly, in their reasonings upon the ratio of the increase of the 
population of Great Britain, they have altogether overlooked these two 
very prominent points. The accounts of the imports and exports of 
grain enable us to measure the diminution of the home growth of eorn ; 
but we are not yet in possession of sufficient details to enable us to appre- 
ciate the proportion of over-population, produced by the abuses of the 
Poor Laws ; though the above fact leaves us no room to doubt that their 
Operation is extensive in this respect.’—pp. 98, 99. 


_ There can be no doubt whatever that a great portion of the ex- 
isting practical administration of the poor-laws is unwarranted by 
the letter, and even by the spirit of the statutes: these abuses 
might at all events be remedied. The number of able-bodied pau- 
pers would thus be considerably reduced ; and for those who could 
hot find work by their own exertions, it may not be impossible 


“ — some expedients, such as those to which Mr. Mundell 
alludes, 
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‘The grant of small portions of land to cottagers, which is a favourite 
measure with many, can only have a very limited effect in remedying the 
abuses of the Poor Laws. It may tend to produce a better description of 
labourers, and may be highly beneficial as an encouragement to well 
doing ; but this is the extent of it. 

‘It is like a system which has grown up in the northern counties of 
England, and in the southern counties of Scotland, where every married 
farm servant has a cottage on the farm, with a piece of garden ground 
attached to it, to whom the farmer allows the keep of a cow and a pig, with 
some poultry, and ploughs for him a piece of potatoe ground, which is 
manured with the dung of the cow and pig ; and whose services are paid 
in kind of the produce of farm, with a very small portion of mouey. 
These things do excellently well when left to themselves, but become 
vitiated when touched by an Act of Parliament, as may be exemplified 
by the 31 Eliz. c. 7, which prohibited the erection of any cottage, unless 
there should be assigned to “ the same cottage or building four acres of 
ground at the least, to be constantly occupied and manured therewith, so 
long as the same cottage shall be inhabited ;” an enactment which has 
been as little regarded in practice as the 43 Eliz. c. 2. 

‘A general Inclosure Act, which has been recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws of 1828, and for 
which purpose a Bill was introduced in the Session about to close, and is 
still pending, is a good thing in itself; but there are so many local 
interests to reconcile, that, in order to remove their opposition, provisions 
will be introduced, which, operating in the way of restraint, may do more 
harm than good. Though it is of great importance that the remaining 
commons and commonable lands of England should be brought under 
cultivation, it is of more importance that the lands already in cultivation 
should be well cultivated ; and if land in severalty is not, or cannot be 
improved, by reason of the injurious operation of our Corn Laws, still 
less can land yet in common; so that a general Inclosure Act will remain 
a dead letter, in so far as relates to its main purpose, until the Corn 
Laws shall be altered ; and in regard to the poor, it can only carve out 
of the inclosure a pauper farm; and this is incompatible with Mr. 
Whateley’s system, which renders any such farm unnecessary, and would 
prevent its cultivation as a pauper farm. 

‘ A bill to enable the majority of rate payers to come to an agreement, 
as to the mode of employing the poor, is unobjectionable, in so far as it 
gives only enabling powers ; but the danger is, that these powers will be 
abused. This is not said lightly, seeing all the powers given by the 
statute of Elizabeth have been perverted as well as abused. But the bill 
introduced for this purpose in the House of Commons, in the session 
about to close, and now passed, as first brought in, proposed to enable the 
majority of rate-payers not only to send a pauper for employment to any 
rate-payer they pleased, but to compel such rate-payer to employ the 
pauper ; as if a master was to be obliged to take a servant, whether he 
wanted him or no; and to take a servant not of his own choice, but of 
his neighbours, to say nothing about treating the pauper as a slave. |, 
therefore, cannot be without apprehension, that any such enabling bill 
may be perverted to this purpose, or to establish a labour rate, which is 4 
favourite object with many country gentlemen, but would only increase 
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the evils it meant to remove.. As a mere means of enabling a parish to 
adupt Mr. Whateley’s system, such a bill may be harmless ; but no bill 
whatever is necessary for the adoption of his system by any parish. 
Emigration, upon which so much time and money have been spent, is 
the worst experiment of all, because it deprives us of our able-bodied 
workmen. Emigration should neither be encouraged nor discouraged. 
There will be always stirring spirits desirous of going abroad ; these may 
be left to their own impulse: but, if industry be set free from restraint, 
all our able-bodied workmen will be required at home.’—pp. 115—118. 


3ut perhaps the most effective of all the restraints which are im- 
posed upon our home industry, are those that spring from the laws 
by which a great portion of the public revenue is created. Is it com- 
mon sense to levy a duty upon exports? The legislature, one would 
think, ought rather to grant a bounty upon them, in order to en- 
courage the increase of produce and manufacture at home, instead 
of restraining them, by levying duties on them the moment they are 
shipped for a foreign market. Undoubtedly the best mode of rais- 
ing a revenue would be that which Mr. Mundell proposes. 

‘ Every excise duty tends to repress home industry in the branch of it 
upon which such duty is imposed. But duties of customs, limited to arti- 
cles of import, have no such effect ; though they cannot be said to encou- 
rage, they do not repress, home industry; and, seeing we must raise a 
revenue for the service of the state, we ought so to raise it as not to repress 
home industry. In this way duties of customs may be said to promote 
home industry; inasmuch as, for all articles imported from abroad, articles 
of home industry must be exported to pay for them. But all mankind 
have been kept in chains by erroneous impressions respecting gold and 
silver; and in matters of revenue, as of industry, men have been alike wrong 
in all that relates to these metals, which are ouly commodities, at all times 
purchaseable by other commodities, as other commodities are by them. ‘The 
total quantity of all the gold and silver in the world is small, compared to 
the total quantity of all the other commodities in it. As materials for in- 
dustry, gold and silver are not to be compared to other commodities. It 
is industry alone, however, that enables a country to acquire riches, which 
consist not in gold and silver, but in the products of industry to give in 
exchange ; it can always obtain, in exchange for them, any quantity of 
gold and silver it may require. 

‘In raising a revenue, however, too little regard has been paid to indus- 
try, though industry is the source of revenue, as it is of wealth. I put 
forth a pamphlet, in the spring of 1828, entitled ** Reasons for a Revision 
of our Fiscal Code ;” in which, remarking that in the year 1815, taxes to 
the gross amount of 85,311,706. 16s. 11d. were raised in Great Britain, 
with much less pressure upon the people than 58,417,729/. 7s. 23d. were 
raised in the year 1827, in the United Kingdom, I suggested the inquiry, 
how it happened that, with an increase of our foreign trade, and with an 
amount in taxes, in 1827, less by 25,000,000/. and upwards than in 1815, 
the raising the lesser sum in 1827 should have borne more heavily upon the 
people? The details in that pamphlet had relation chiefly to taxes of excise ; 
and its object was to show how infinitely more good might be done, even 
in the way of revenue, by relieving industry from fiscal restraint, than by 
VOL. 11. (1832) No. 1 o 
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any thing that could be done by diminishing expenditure, though there 
was no reason why every practical saving that could be attained should not 
be made also. 

‘The Finance Committee of that year confined their labours to what 
appeared to me to form the least important branch of the inquiry ; namely, 
the diminution of expenditure. In the following year, however, its chair. 
man made up for the omission by the publication of his book on Financial 
Reform. 

‘ But, without going into detail, it remains to point out how almost 
all taxes of excise may be much diminished, if not removed, by deriving 
a larger portion of our revenue from duties of customs. 

‘ These did not amount, at the commencement of the reign of George III, 
to 2,000,000/. The amount was much larger in 1830; but the duty on 
coals brought into the port of London has been since repealed, and the 
duties on corn imported last year have diminished. 

‘ Duties of customs have been imposed at a time when the principles of 
taxation were little understood; and being levied by per centage increased 
from time to time upon articles imported, according to fixed official rates, 
established upwards of a century and a half ago, it is obvious that the 
amount of duties now levied cannot be upon a proper scale. A commence- 
ment has been made by what has been done in the present session, in 
adopting a better scale for certain articles of import. The whole list of 
articles imported should be gone through, and as the revenue of the cus- 
toms improves from the adoption of a scale of duties corresponding with 
the present state of things, duties of excise should be repealed or diminished. 
Among such a variety of articles, it is impossible to lay down any rule; 
but thus much is evident, that the duty levied should not be dispropor- 
tioned to the exchangeable value of the article; and the great rise which 
has taken place in the exchangeable value of money, moreover, renders a 
revision of our duties of customs peculiarly necessary. There may be ex- 
ceptions; and so heavy a duty has been long levied upon tobacco, that 
upon this plant, perhaps, an excessive duty may and ought to continue to 
be levied upon its importation. 

‘ The very large amount of duties of customs now, compared with their 
amount at the termination of the war, shows that this source of revenue, 
from increasing consumption, may be safely relied upon. Of the duties of 
customs at present levied, a very small proportion is paid by the people of 
Ireland ; but as that country increases in wealth, (and with all its disturb- 
ances it is increasing in wealth) the improvement of Ireland, as well as the 
further improvement of Great Britain, present an additional source of in- 
crease. Here, as in every other case of taxation, consumption affords a 
sure rule: and as the consumption of articles imported increases, the amount 
of the duties of custom upon them should be diminished; for, as increase 
of industry arises from small profits with quick returns, so the increase of 
the revenues of customs arises from small duties on the small but increasing 
consumption of large numbers.’—pp. 121— 127. 


Even with a reformed House of Commons, we: fear that some 
time will elapse before this author’s practical common-sense views 
of the duties of the legislator shall be adopted. In conclusion, he 
takes occasion to remark, that, large as is the national debt, it need 
not give us very material concern. He assumes that the yearly 
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revenue now raised, amounting to nearly fifty millions, is easily 
spared from the annual returns of the industry of the country, 
which he calculates at not much under six hundred millions per 
annum. The whole amount of the national debt is therefore, he 
says, less than two years’ returns of the national industry—no great 
charge, after all. We mam that there are several mistakes in 
this short statement. In the first place, we do not agree with the 
author in thinking that the revenue is so easily spared from the 
returns of industry as he imagines ; and secondly, we fear that he 
greatly overrates the annual returns of the national industry, at the 
sum which he mentions. But notwithstanding his peculiar views 
of this subject, and of one or two others that we might mention, we 
strongly recommend his volume to public attention. It comes 
powerfully in aid of Sir Henry Parnell’s labours in the cause of 
fiscal reform. 





Ant. II1.—The Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated Patriot : with 
Extracts and Selections from his Prose and Poetical Works. By 
John Dove. 12mo. pp. 116. London: Simpkin and Marshall. Leeds : 
Heaton. Hull: Purdon. 1832. 


Tuts highly interesting little volume forms part of a series of lives, 
which Mr. Dove some time since intended to collect and publish, 
under the title of ** The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire ;” 
but which, from circumstances not fully explained, he has been 
obliged to postpone. If he should ever resume his plan, we would 
take the liberty to recommend him to think of some better title. 
“The Worthies” is an old-fashioned phrase, that never had the 
merit of being a good one. Not wishing that his labours, so far as 
they had reached, should be altogether lost to the world, he has 
printed the life of Andrew Marvell in this separate form ; and we 
hope that its success will induce him to follow it up by the bio- 
graphies of those other eminent men of the North, for which, he 
states, he possesses ample materials. 

Andrew Marvell is known to all the readers of English history, 
as one of the few true patriots whose names adorn its pages. He 
was born at Kingston upon Hull, on the 15th of November, 1640, 
and had the good fortune to obtain at an early age an exhibition to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where his genius was at once disco- 
vered by the Jesuits. It would appear that he had some intention 
of becoming a member of that celebrated order, and that he had 
even come to London for the purpose of joining it ; but his father, 
who was master of the grammar school at Hull, pursued the ardent 
lugitive to the metropolis, and persuaded him to return to the 
University. His father soon after perished in the Humber, as he 
was attempting to cross it in rough weather, with a young lady, 
the only daughter of a worthy woman who was much attached to 
Mr. Marvell’s family. The good woman, at her decease, left young 
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Marvell all her property. With this and the smalt fortune his 
father left him, he deemed himself sufficiently rich to give up a 
regular attendance at the university ; a circumstance which, added 
to some indiscretions, made the masters and seniors resolve to refuse 
him the benefits of the college. He left Cambridge in 1642, with. 
out attempting, so far as it is known, to vindicate himself against 
the charge upon which the resolution was founded, and it is pre- 
sumed that he then commenced his travels through the usually 
frequented parts of Europe. At Rome he became acquainted with 
an English priest named Flecnoe, upon whom he wrote some verses, 
which would appear to have suggested Dryden’s well-known satire 
of “* M‘Flecnoe.” At Rome also he formed the acquaintance of 
Milton, with whom he associated a good deal. His poem prefixed 
to Paradise Lost is generally printed in the old editions of that 
work, and indicates considerable poetical talents. He was one of 
the first literary men of his day who recognised, and endeavoured 
to convince the public of the merits of that immortal production. 

After spending four years in visiting Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spain, Marvell returned to England, where it appears he spent 
some time in the family of Lord Fairfax, instructing that nobleman’s 
daughter in the languages. In 1652, Milton recommended him to 
the council, as a proper and efficient person to become assistant to 
himself in the office of Latin secretary. In his letter of recommen- 
dation Milton describes his young friend as a person “ of singular 
desert for the state to make use of,” as versed in the Dutch, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Greek languages, and of approved 
conversation. Theapplication was not at that time successful, but 
Cromwell appointed the young aspirant tutor to his nephew, a 
Mr. Dutton, a dull creature, whose name would probably never have 
been known to us but for this circumstance. 

In 1657, Marvell was appointed assistant Latin secretary to the 
Protector, with Milton; but little is known of his conduct in that 
capacity. In 1660, he came forward as a patriotic member of Par- 
liament for Hull, never taking any decided step upon measures of 
importance without previously consulting his constituents. He was 
indefatigable in his attendance, and in reporting to the corporation 
the debates which took place. He wasa decided enemy to a perma- 
nent army in time of peace, and used his utmost efforts to have it 
disbanded. He was also opposed to the excise laws. The corpo- 
ration rewarded his diligence, as well as that of his colleague, Mr. 
John Ramsden, by an occasional present of a cask of ale. During 
the session of 1663 he absented himself for months together, not 
choosing, probably, to be present at the discussion of several strong 
measures which emanated from the throne. In the summer of that 
year he accepted the appointment of secretary to Lord Carlisle, who 
was sent out as ambassador extraordinary to Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. The appointment did not vacate his seat ; he received 
permission both from the house and his constituents to go abroad. 
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The mission continued nearly two years; and in 1665 we find Mar- 
vell attending Parliament at Oxford, where he began to correspond 
with his constituents almost every post. Many of his letters written 
after this period have been preserved, and are curious for their his- 
torical and parliamentary information. It would appear that the 
mysteries of political economy were just as puzzling to the agricul- 


turists of those days, as they continue to be to the land-owners of 


our own time. ‘The cry always has been with them, “ the rents 
are falling—we must do something to keep them up.” And so, in 
their consummate wisdom, they passed a law to prohibit the impor- 
tation of Irish cattle! There certainly were some practical legis- 
lators in the Commons at that time, for Sir John Pritiman, mem- 
ber for Leicester, having been suspended from his seat for a breach 
of privilege, and having been sent for to the Speaker’s chamber to 
receive sentence upon his knees at the bar, it was found that he 
had effected his escape by the back door. The door was forthwith 
ordered to be nailed up for the future! A bill was passed making 
all conventicles riots; and a penalty of five shillings was directed to 
be imposed on all those who took part in them, and who refused to 
tell their names. If they were not able to pay the five shillings, it 
was provided that they should ‘ work it out,” in the house of correc- 
tion! Instead, however, of following the details of Marvell’s par- 
liamentary correspondence, we shall content ourselves with the 
author’s general remarks upon it, which are followed by some of the 
most interesting passages in his narrative. 


‘We have now followed Marvell through his regular correspondence 
with the Corporation of Hull for upwards of twenty years, and have 
selected a few passages for the purpose of elucidating his history, yet a 
very insufficient part to give an idea of the excellent matter contained in 
his letters, which possess considerable strength, and clearness of style, 
though the expressions occasionally appear quaint. The orthography 
also, of that period, was soon overcharged with letters, as the present is, 
perhaps, too much divested of them. ‘They, however, throw considerable 
light on the character of Marvell, and are of importance in shewing the 
sense, which so able a man, and so illustrious a patriot entertained of the 
duty he owed his constituents, and of the relation he bore to them in Par- 
liament. He expresses himself upon the several matters upon which he 
Writes, with that spirit and freedom which distinguished his character, 
and which drew upon him the notice of persons in power. Not content 
with discharging the duty his station required, he appears to bave been 
an active friend to the town of Hull, in all affairs that concerned its 
interest. By this attention, Marvell gained the affections of his con- 
stituents. He had no private views to gratify; the welfare of Hull, and 
the love of his country, were all his study and pursuit. 

_* We cannot find, however, by any writings, that he ever spoke in Par- 
liament ; the journals of that time make no mention of such speeches ; 
but, by his own account, he always took notes of what passed ; and by 
his indefatigable conduct otherwise, he obtained a great ascendancy over 
the minds of the members. He preserved the respect of the Court, 
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even when he was most determined in his hostility to its measures. The 
good sense of Prince Rupert was conspicuous in making him his friend, 
for when Marvell’s name became the hatred of the Court party, and it 
was dangerous for him to appear abroad, Prince Rupert would privately 
go to his lodgings; so that whenever his Royal Highness voted on the 
side of Marvell, which he often did, it was the observation of the adverse 
faction, “ that he had been with his tutor.” 

‘The severe tracts which he was frequently publishing against the pro. 
fligate Court, and the inflammatory literary fight which he had with 
Parker and others, often made his life in danger; but no bribes, no offers 
of situation, could make him swerve from the virtuous path, in which he 
continued to walk invariably to the last. A man of such excellent parts, 
and such facetious converse, as Marvell, could not be unknown to 
Charles II., who loved the company of wits so much, that he would 
suffer the severest jokes even upon himself, rather than not enjoy them. 

‘Marvell having once been honoured with an evening's entertainment, 
by his Majesty, the latter was so charmed with the ease of his manners, 
the soundness of his judgment, and the keenness of his wit, that the fol- 
lowing morning, to show him his regard, he sent the Lord Treasurer 
Danby, to wait upon him with a particular message. His Lordship, with 
some difficulty, found Marvell’s elevated retreat, on the second floor ina 
court near the Strand. Lord Danby, from the darkness of the staircase, 
and its narrowness, abruptly burst open the door, and suddenly entered the 
room in which he found Marvell writing. Astonished at the sight of so 
noble and unexpected a visitor, Marvell asked his Lordship, with a smile, 
if he had not mistaken his way. ‘ No,” he replied, with a bow, “ not 
since I have found Mr. Marvell ;” continuing that he came with a mes- 
sage from the king, who wished to do him some signal service, on account 
of the high opinion his Majesty had of his merits. Marvell replied, with 
his usual pleasantry, that his Majesty had it not in his power to serve 
him. But becoming more serious, he told the Lord Treasurer that he 
knew the nature of Courts too well, not to be sensible, that whoever is 
distinguished by a prince’s favour is expected to vote in his interest. The 
Lord Danby told him his Majesty only desired to know whether there 
was any place at Court he would accept. He told the Lord Treasurer he 
could not accept anything with honour ; for he must be either ungrateful 
to the King in voting against him, or false to his country, in giving in to 
the measures of the Court; therefore the only favour he begged of his 
Majesty was, that he would esteem him as dutiful a subject as any he 
had, and more in his proper interest, in refusing his offers, than if he 
had accepted them. ‘The Lord Danby, finding that no arguments could 
prevail, told Marvell that the King requested his acceptanee of 1,0001. ; 
but this was rejected with the same steadiness; though soon after the 
departure of his noble visitor, he was obliged to borrow a guinea from 4 
friend. 

‘This anecdote has been somewhat differently related in a pamphlet 
printed in Ireland, about the year 1754, from whence we shall extract it: 
“The borough of Hull, in the reign of Charles II., chose Andrew Mat- 
vell, a young gentleman, of little or no fortune, and maintained him i 
London for the service of the public. His understanding, integrity, and 
spirit, were dreadful to the then infamous administration. Persuaded that 








he would be theirs for properly asking, they sent his old schoolfellow’ 
the Lord Treasurer Danby, tv renew acquaintance with him in his garret. 
At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure affection, slipped into his 
hand an order upon the Treasury for 1,000/., and then went to his chariot. 
Marvell, looking at the paper, calls after the Treasurer, ‘‘ My Lord, I 

request another moment.” ‘They went up again into the garret, and 

Jack, the servant boy, was called. ‘Jack, child, what had I for diuner 
yesterday?” ‘ Don’t you remember, Sir? you had the little shoulder of 
mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman in the market.” 

“ Very right, child.” ‘* What bad | for dinner to day?” ‘“ Don't you 

know, Sir, that you bid me lay by the blade-bone tu broil ?” “Tis so, 

very right, child, go away.” “ My Lord, do you hear that? Andrew 

Marvell’s dinner is provided ; there’s your piece of paper. I want it not. 

I knew the sort of kindness you intended. I live here to serve my con- 

stituents; the ministry may seek men for their purpose ; I am not one.’’’ 

—pp. 33—36. 

The latter anecdote has been told so repeatedly, that no person 
has ever questioned its authenticity. Nevertheless, it rests upon a 
very slender foundation ; perhaps its best title to credibility must be 
derived from its being at all events perfectly in keeping with Mar- 
vell’s well-known character. Another anecdote of a similar descrip- 
tion is told in the “‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1738. ‘* Marvell 
frequently dined at an ordinary in the Strand, where, having one 
day eat heartily of boiled beef, he drank his pint of port; and on 
paying his reckoning, he took a piece out of his pocket, and hold- 
ing it between his finger and thumb,—‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ who 
would let himself out for hire, while he can have such a dinner for 
half-a-crown ?’” The biographer thus further enlarges on this 
prominent trait in Marvell's character. 


‘Of all men in his station, Marvell best deserves to be selected as an 
example of the genuine independence produced by a philosophical limita- 
tion of wants and desires; he was not to be purchased, because he 
wanted nothing that money could buy; and held cheap all titular ho- 
hours in comparison with the approbation of his conscience, and the 
esteem of the wise and good. Hence Mason, in his “ Ode to Indepen- 
dance,” says of him, 


‘“ In awful poverty his honest muse 
Walks forth vindictive through a venal land ; 
In vain corruption sheds her goiden dews, 
In vain oppression lifts her iron hand ; 
He scorns them both, and armed with truth alone, 
Bids lust and folly tremble on the throne.” 


‘It may be here remarked, that if the “‘ Qualification Acts,” had taken 
place in the days of Marvell, he could not have been elected a member of 
Parliament. And this reflection may perhaps lead us to doubt, whether 
those acts have been so beneficial to the constitution as it was at first 
supposed they would be ; or, rather, whether they have not been prejudicial. 
[t is evident they are some restraint upon the electors. Men of known 
integrity and abilities are but few in every class of life, and the inhabitants 
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of small towns and boroughs are sometimes at a loss to meet with persons 
properly qualified, whom they could choose to send to the great council 
of the nation. And should they have ever so much confidence in the in. 
tegrity and abilities of any particular man, whom they would wish to elect 
as their representative in Parliament, they cannot return him, if he be 
not possessed of the requisite qualification. And as none but men of 
fortune can be chosen, these are too apt to consider themselves much 
superior to the generality of their constituents, and act more indepen- 
dently of them. Nor can the mere possession of an independent fortune 
be considered as a sufficient security against corruption. It is true, that 
when we reason only speculatively, it appears rational to suppose that 
men of large fortunes would not be so liable to corruption, as those whose 
less affluent circumstances seem to expose them more easily to temptation, 
But experience often proves that this kind of reasoning is fallacious: 
those who possess much are desirous of obtaining more ; they are solici- 
tous to rise higher, and with this view, court the favour of those above 
them ; and are often too much enervated by luxury to be influenced by 
principles of patriotism, Whilst on the other hand, men of inferior 
fortunes, but of more moderate views and expectations, and of more 
regular and temperate habits ; though they enjoy less property, often 
possess more independence of mind, and are more influenced by a virtuous 
affection for their country. —pp. 37, 38. 


Mr. Dove’s remarks on the qualification rendered necessary for 
members of the House of Commons might have been spared, if he 
had reflected upon the well-known fact that there have been, and 
are at this moment, several persons in the House, not possessed of 
any property whatever. The difficulty is got over by an assignment 
to them of property sufficient for a qualification ; and if they chose, 
they might legally apply it to their own use. We believe that there 
has been no instance of so base an act. The qualification has 
therefore become a mere fiction; but in cases where it is given to 
persons who require it, it affords a pledge at least that they are 
men not altogether unworthy of confidence. We much doubt 
whether it would at all tend to the improvement of the House of 
Commons to do away with this restriction, or even materially to 
reduce it. 

The controversy between Marvell and Dr. Samuel Parker, already 
alluded to, was commenced in 1672. The latter, who began life as 
a puritan, became, like many others after the Restoration, a violent 
high church man, and a furious advocate for arbitrary government. 
He was subsequently made Bishop of Oxford, a promotion to which 
he made his way through a series of the most servile compliances 
with the will of the court. He was a distinguished opponent and 
persecutor of the Non-conformists, when he attracted the notice of 
Marvell, being at that time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Burnett 
says of him, that he was ‘“‘a covetous and ambitious man, and 
seemed to have no sense of religion, but as a political interest : he 
seldom went to prayers, or to any exercise of devotion, and was 80 
proud, that he was insufferable to all who came near him.” — This 
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man published, in 1670, a book entitled “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
the character of which will sufficiently appear from a single sen- 
tence: —‘‘ It is better to submit to the unreasonable impositions of 
Nero and Caligula, than to hazard the dissolution of the state: it 
is absolutely necessary to the peace and government of the world, 
that the supreme magistrate of every common-wealth should be 
vested with a power to govern and conduct the consciences of sub- 
jects in affairs of religion.” The book was attacked ably by several 
writers; it was keenly and ludicrously satirized by Marvell, in a 
work of which his biographer gives us the following account. 


‘ The controversy between Marvell and Parker is a striking example of 
the efficient powers of genius, in first humbling, and then annihilating, an 
unprincipled bravo, who has placed himself at the head of a faction. Mar- 
vell was a master in all the arts of ridicule; and his inexhaustible spirit 
only required some permanent subject, to rival the causticity of Swift, 
whose style in neatness and vivacity, seems to have been modelled from it: 
for, in his ** Tale of a Tub,” he says, “ we still read Marvell's answer to 
Parker with pleasure, though the book it answers be sunk long ago.”’ But 
Marvell placed the oblation of genius on a temporary altar, and the sacri- 
fice sunk with it; he wrote to the times, and with the times his writings 
have, in some measure, passed away. He left behind him no poem of per- 
manent interest ; and although his satirical poetry is fraught with sparkling 
and poignant wit, yet the subjects were chiefly personal and temporary, 
and not, like the more elaborate work of Butler, identified with the national 
history, manners, and Opinions. 

‘Such are the vigour and fertility of Marvell's writings, that an old 
chronicler of literary history, Anthony Wood, considers him as the founder 
“ in the then newly refined art (though much in fashion almost ever since) 
of sporting and jeering buffoonery ;” and the crabbed humourist describes 
“ this pen combat as briskly managed on both sides; a jerking, flirting, 
way of writing; entertaining the reader, by seeing two such right cocks of 
the game so keenly engaged with sharp and dangerous weapons.” Bishop 
Burnett calls Marvell “ the liveliest droll of the age; who writ in a bur- 
lesque strain, but with so peculiar and entertaining conduct, that from the 
king to the tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure.” Charles II. 
was a more polished judge than either of those uncouth critics, and to the 
credit of his impartiality (for that witty monarch and his dissolute court 
were never spared by Marvell) he deemed him the best prose satirist of the 
age. But Marvell had other qualities than the freest humour, and the 
finest wit, in this “ newly refined art,” which seemed to have escaped these 
grave critics—a vehemence of solemn reproof, and an eloquence of invec- 
tice, that awes one with the spirit of the modern Junius, and may give 
some notion of that more ancient satirist, whose writings are said so com- 
pletely to have answered their design, that, after perusal, their unhappy 
object hanged himself on the first tree; and, in the present case, though 
the delinquent did not lay violent hands on himself, he did what, for an 
author, may be considered as desperate a course, —‘ withdraw from the 
town, and cease writing for some years.” 

‘ This quarrel originated in a preface written by Parker, in which he 
poured contempt and abuse on his old companions the Nonconformists. It 
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was then that Marvell clipped his wings with his “ Rehearsal Transposed;” 
and his wit and humour were finely contrasted with Parker's extravagance 
—set off in his usual declamatory style—of which Marvell wittily com. 
pares “ the volume and circumference of the periods like too great a line; 
which weakens the defence, and requires too many men to make it good.” 
The tilt was now opened; and Parker's knights attempted to grasp the 
sharp and polished weapon of Marvell, and to turn it against himself; but 
in this kind of literary warfare, they were greatly inferior to their gifted 
antagonist. Parker, in fact, replied to Marvell anonymously, by “ A Re- 
proof of the ‘ Rehearsal Transposed ;’ with a mild exhortation to the ma- 
gistrate to crush with the secu/ar arm, the pestilent wit, the servant of 
Cromwell, and the friend of Milton.” But this was not all; an anonymous 
letter was despatched to Marvell, short enough to have been an epigram, 
could Parker have written one; but it was more in character, for it con- 
tained a threat of assassination, and concluded with these words ;—* If 
thou darest to print any lie or libel against Dr. Parker, by the eternal 
God, I will cut thy throat.’—pp. 42—44. 

Marvell’s work is certainly written with great ability and bitter 
sarcasm ; it may even still be read with interest, for the pungent 
quality of its style, and its well-turned classical allusions. The 
following paragraph will give the reader some notion of its merits, 
All books were at that time licensed before they were published, 
and as Parker held the office of licenser, he issued the imprimatur 
for his own work, and recalled the license that had been granted 
for Marvell’s. ‘‘ He is such an Af-all,” says his formidable anta- 
gonist, ‘‘ of so many capacities, that he would excommunicate any 
man who should have presumed to intermeddle with any one of his 
provinces. Has he been an author? He too is the licenser. Has 
he been a father? He will also stand for godfather. Had he acted 
Pyramus, he would have been Moonshine too, and the Hole in the 
Wall. That first author of ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ Nero, was of 
the same temper. He could not be contented with the Roman 
Empire, unless he were, too, his own precentor ; -and lamented only 
the detriment that mankind must sustain at his death, in losing so 
excellent a fiddler.” Junius must have formed his style, in a great 
measure, upon that of Marvell. 

Besides the above work, Marvell wrote several excellent political 
tracts, in which he advocated frequent parliaments; but of the 
broad principles of religious liberty he had no just notion. Indeed 
very few persons had, at that period, when the contests between 
rival religions were so fresh and so violent. He became, by his 
writings, so obnoxious to the court, that he was beset, on all sides, 
by powerful enemies, whose hostility rendered it dangerous for him 
to appear in public. Hence he was, for some years, obliged to be 
very cautious in going out; he frequently changed his abode, for 
the sake of concealment; and at length he died in 1678, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age, not without strong suspicions having 
been entertained, as his constitution was yet vigorous and un- 
broken, that he had been poisoned. The authentic particulars 
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that are known of his life are very scanty. According to the united 
testimony of his contemporaries, he was “a man of retired habits, 
and reserved conversation, except amongst his most intimate friends, 
with whom he was lively, facetious, and instructive.” They de- 
scribe him as “ of a middling stature, pretty strong-set, roundish- 
faced, cherry-cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown-haired, always temperate, 
and of a healthful constitution to the last.” There is an original 
portrait of him in the British Museum, which was presented to 
that institution by his great-nephew, Mr. Nettleton, a London 
merchant. 

We shall add a few extracts from Marvell's letters and poems, 
in order to shew the versatility of his talents. The following letter, 
though exhibiting rather too much of artifice and study on such a 
subject, is, however, highly creditable to Marvell’s heart; it was 
addressed to Sir John Trott, on the death of his son. 


«« Honoured Sir, 

‘« T have not that vanity to believe, if you weigh your late loss by the 
common balance, that any thing I can write to you should lighten your 
resentments ; nor if you measure things by the rules of Christianity, do I 
think it needful to comfort you in your duty, and your son’s happiness. 
Only having a great esteem and affection for you, and the grateful memory 
of him that is departed being still green and fresh upon my spirit, [ cannot 
forbear to inquire, how you have stood the second shock, at your sad 
meeting of friends in the country. I know that the very sight of those 
who have been witnesses of our better fortune, doth but serve to reinforce 
acalamity. I know the contagion of grief, and infection of tears ; and 
especially when it runs in a blood. I myself could sooner imitate than 
blame those innocent relentings of nature, so that they spring from ten- 
derness only, and humanity, not from an implacable sorrow. The tears 
of a family may flow together, like those little drops that compact the 
rainbow, and if they be placed with the same advantage towards heaven 
as those are to the sun, they, too, have their splendour ; and like that 
bow, while they unbend into seasonable showers, yet they promise that 
there shall not be a second flood. But the dissoluteness of grief—the 
prodigality of sorrow—is neither to be indulged in a man’s self, nor com- 
plied with in others. If that were allowable in these cases, Eli's was the 
readiest way, and highest compliment, of mourning, who fell back from 
his seat,and broke his neck. But neither does that precedent hold; for 
though he had been chancellor, and in effect King of Israel, for so many 
years, (and such men value, as themselves, their losses at a higher rate 
than others), yet when he heard that Israel was overcome, that his two sons, 
Hophni and Phineas, were slain in one day, and saw himself so without hope 
of issue, and, which embittered it further, without succession to the go- 
vernment, yet he fell not till the news that the ark of God was taken. 
I pray to God we may never have the same parallel perfected in our public 
concernments. ‘Then we shall need all the strength of grace and nature 
to support us. But ona private loss, and sweetened with so many cir- 
cumstances as yours, to be impatient, to be uncomfortable, would be to 
dispute with God. ‘Though an ouly son be inestimable, yet it is like 
Jonah’s sin, to be angry with God for the withering of his shadow. Zip- 
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porah, the delay had almost cost her husband his life, yet when he did but 
circumcise her son, in a womanish peevishness reproached Moses ag 
bloody husband. But if God take the son himself, but spare the father, 
shall we say that he is a bloody God? He that gave his own Son, may 
not he take ours? It is pride that makes a rebel; and nothing but the 
overweening of ourselves, and our own things, but raises us against Divine 
Providence. Whereas Abraham’s obedience was better than sacrifice; 
and if God please to accept both, it is indeed a farther trial, but a great 
honour. I could say over, upon this beaten occasion, most of those lessons 
of morality and religion, which have been so often repeated, are as soon 
forgotten. We abound with precept, but we want examples. You, Sir, 
that have all these things in your memory, and the clearness of whose 
judgment is not to be obscured by any greater interposition, should be 
exemplary to others in your own practice. ‘Tis true, ‘tis a hard task to 
learn and teach at the same time. And where yourselves are the experi- 
ment, it is as if a man should dissect his own body, and read the anato- 
my lecture. But I will not heighten the difficulty, while I advise the 
attempt. Only, as in difficult things you would do well to make use of 
all that may strengthen and assist you ; the word of God, the society of 
good men, and the books of the ancients ; there is one way more, which 
is, by diversion, business, and activity, which are also necessary to be 
used in their season. But I, who live to so little purpose, can have little 
authority, or ability to advise you in it. 
‘From your very affectionate friend, 
‘ And most humble servant, 
*‘ ANDREW MARVELL.’—-pp. 76—78. 


Marvell’s poetry is more unequal than his prose, to which we 
think it much inferior. There is something of the delicacy of 
Cowley in his earlier effusions, and rather too much, in all of them, 
of those conceits which were then found in poetry of every descrip- 
tion. The following lines frequently exhibit this blemish, but in 
other respects they are not destitute of merit. 


. 


EYES AND TEARS. 


‘ How wisely Nature did agree 
With the same eyes to weep and sce ! 
That, having view'd the object vain, 
They might be ready to complain. 
And, since the self-deluding sight, 
Ina false angle takes each height, 
These tears which better measure all, 
Like wat’ry lines and plummets fall. 
Two tears which sorrow long did weigh, 
Within the scales of either eye, 
And then paid out in equal poise, 
Are the true prize of all my joys. 
What in the world most fair appears, 
Yea, even laughter turns to tears ! 
And all the jewels which we prize, 
Melt in these pendents of the eyes. 
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I have through every garden been, 
Amongst the red, the white, the green, 
And yet from all those flowers I saw 

No honey but these tears could draw. 
So the all-seeing sun each day 

Distils the world with chymic ray ; 

But finds the essence only showers, 
Which straight in pity back he pours. 
Yet happy they when grief doth bless, 
That weep the more, and see the less ; 
And, to preserve their sight more true, 
Bathe still their eyes in their own due. 
So, Magdalen, in tears more wise, 
Dissolv’d those captivating eyes, 

Whose liquid chains could flowing meet, 
To fetter her Redeemer’s feet. 

Not full sails hasting loaden home, 

Nor the chaste lady’s pregnant womb, 
Nor Cynthia teeming shows so fair, 

As two eyes, swoln with weeping, are. 
The sparkling glance that shoots desire, 
Drenched in these waves, does lose its fire. 
Yea, oft the thunderer pity takes, 

And here the hissing lightning slakes. 
The incense was to heaven dear, 

Not as a perfume, but a tear! 

And stars show lovely in the night, 

But as they seem the tears of light. 
Ope, then, mine eyes, your double sluice, 
And practice so your noblest use ; 

For others too can see, or sleep, 

But only human eyes can weep. 

Now, like two clouds dissolving, drop, 
And at each tear in distance strop : 
Now, like two fountains, tricl.le down: 
Now like two floods o’er run and drown ; 
Thus let your streams o’erflow your springs, 
Till eyes and tears be the same things ; 
And each the other’s difference bears ; 
These weeping eyes, those seeing tears.’—pp. 97—98. 


The ‘© Mower’s Address to the Glow-worm ”’ is not in better taste : 
we give it as a sample of the fashion of the day in such trifles. 


‘ Ye living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late, 
And studying all the summer night, 
Her matchless songs does meditate : 


‘ Ye country comets, that portend 
No war nor prince’s funeral, 
Shining unto no other end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall : 
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‘ Ye glow-worms, whose officious flame 
To wandering mowers show the way, 
That in the night have Jost their aim, 
And after foolish fires do stray : 


‘ Your courteous lights in vain you waste, 
Since Juliana here is come, 
For she my mind hath so displac’d, 
That I shall never find my home.’—pp. 101, 102. 


Marvell’s character of Holland shews that his true forte, even in 
poetry, was the satirical. It is full of his powerful wit, and dis- 
plays some fancy. 


‘ Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land, 
As but th’ off-scouring of the British sand ; 
And so much earth as was contributed 
By English pilots when they heav’d the lead ; 
Or what by the ocean’s slow alluvion fell, 

Of shipwreck’d cockle and the muscle shell ; 
This indigested vomit of the sea, 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 


‘ Glad, then, as miners who have found the ore, 
They, with mad labour, fish’d the land to shore ; 
And div'd so desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if’t had been of ambergris ; 
Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 
Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

‘ How did they rivet with gigantic piles, 

Through the centre their new-catched miles ! 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their watery Babel far more high 

To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 


‘Yet still his claim the injured ocean lay’d, 
And oft at leap frog o’er their steeples play’d ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come, 
To shew them what’s their mare liberum, 
A daily deluge over them does boil ; 
The earth and water play at level coil. 
The fish oft times the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat, not asa meat, but as a guest ; 
And oft the Tritons and the sea-nymphs saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch serv’d up for Cabillau ; 
Or, as they over the new level rang’d 
For pickled herring, pickled herring chang’d. 
Nature, it seem’d, asham’d of her mistake, 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake ; 
Therefore, necessity, that first made Kings, 
Something like government among them brings ; 
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For, as with pigmies, who best kills the crane ; 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain ; 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 

So rules among the drowned he that drains. 

Not who first see the rising sun commands, 

But who could first discern the rising lands. 

Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their Lord, and country’s father, speak. 
To make a bank, was a great plot of state! 

Invent a shov'l and be a magistrate. 

Hence some small dike grave, unperceiv'd, invades 
The pow’r, and grows, as ‘twere, a king of spades ; 
But, for less envy some joined states endures, 

Who look like a commission of the sewers : 

For these Half-anders, half-wet, and half dry ; 

Nor bear strict service, nor pure liberty. 















































‘Tis probable religion, after this, 
Came next in order; which they could not miss. 
How could the Dutch but be converted, when 
Th’ apostles were so many fishermen ; 
Besides, the waters of themselves did rise, 
And, as their land, so them did re-baptise ; 
Tho’ herring for their God few voices missed, 
And poor John to have been th’ Evangelist, 
Faith, that could never twins conceive before, 
Never so fertile, spawned upon this shore, 
More pregnant than their Margaret, that lay’d down 
For Hans-in-Kelder of a whole Hans-town. 





































‘ Sure when Religion did itself embark, 
And from the east would westward steer its ark, 

It struck, and splitting on this unknown ground, 
Each one thence pillag’d the first piece he found ; 
Hence Amsterdam, Turk, Christian, Pagan, Jew, 
Staple of sects, and mint of schism grew ; 

That bank of conscience, where not one so strange 
Opinion but finds credit, and exchange. 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear ; 

The universal church is only there. 

Nor can civility there want tillage, 

Where wisely for their court they chose a village. 
How fit a title cloathes their governors, 
Themselves the hogs, and all their subjects boars ! 
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That it had one Civilis call’'d by name, 
Some fifteen hundred and more years ago ; 
But surely never any that was so. 





‘ Let it suffice to give their country fame, } 
H 








‘ See but their mermaids, with their tails of fish, 
Reeking at church over the chafing dish. 





Andrew Marvell. 


A vestal turf, enshrin’d in earthenware, 

Fumes through the loop-holes of a wooden square. 
Each to the temple with these altars tend, 

But still does place it at her western end; 

While the fat steam of female sacrifice 

Fills the priest’s nostrils and puts out his eyes. 
° * * * 

¢ And now again our armed Bucentore 

Doth yearly their sea nuptials restore ; 

And now the Hydra of seven provinces 

Is strangled by an infant Hercules. 

Their tortoise wants its vainly stretched neck ; 
Their navy all our conquest, or our wreck ; 

Or, what is left, their Carthage overcome, 

Would render him fain unto our better Rome ; 
Unless our senate, lest their youth disuse 

The war, (but who would) peace, if begg’d, refuse. 
For now of nothing may our state despair, 

Darling of heaven, and of men the care ; 

Provided that they be what they have been ; 
Watchful abroad, and honest still within ; 

For while our Neptune doth a trident shake, 
Steel’d with those piercing heads, Dean, Monk, and Blake, 
And while Jove governs in the highest sphere, 
Vainly in hell let Pluto domineer..—pp. 104—106. 


A Captain Thompson, who was a great admirer of Marvell, and 
published the first edition of his works, in 1776, in three volumes, 
quarto, had the courage to claim for him many of the best poems 
inserted in the Spectator; amongst others, the beautiful hymn on 
Gratitude, in No. 453; and the still more beautiful ode, beginning— 

“ The spacious firmament on high,” 
as well as the hymn, beginning— 
“* When Israel, freed from Pharaoh’s hand.” 


There is no ground whatever for these pretensions. It is well 
known that the two first were written by Addison, and the latter 
by Dr. Watts. Marvell would very probably have been more 
successful in poetry had he been less engaged in politics, and in 
religious controversy. If he had given up his genius to literature, 
he must, we think, have become one of its brightest ornaments. 
He may, therefore, be set down as one amongst the many men of 
genius, whom the temporary charms of public life have seduced, in 
this country, from the path that might otherwise have led them to 
a more permanent and a more enviable fame. We look back with 
a degree of pity upon those men of talent, who, though they may 
have achieved some good in parliamentary contests, yet seem to 
have had a fretful existence, and have left little behind them that 
posterity cares to become acquainted with. But Milton, Dryden, 
Addison, Pope,—what a luminous and unfading glory is theirs, a8 
compared with the constantly decaying names of even the most 
eminent among their political contemporaries ! 
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Aer. 1V.—The Present State of the Established Church, an Apology 
for Secession from its Communion. By a Seceding Clergymau. 8vo. 
pp. 65. Whitby: Kirby. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1832. 


Wuen we lately presented our readers with an account of Lord 
Henley’s very able and effective pamphlet, recommending an exten- 
sive reform in the present scheme of the National Church, we did 
not, perhaps, sufficiently explain our own views with reference to 
what are called existing interests. It would be very far from our 
wish to see a single family or even a single individual, deprived of 
the means of subsistence which they have hitherto enjoyed. We 
would go further, and say, that reasonable expectations of a liveli- 
hood in the Church, where they have been actually held out, and 
encouraged young men to devote their studies to that object, ought 
to be treated with tenderness and consideration. Let justice, in its 
fullest and most equitable sense, be dealt out, and liberally too, to 
all those to whom it may appear to be due. We should be as 
decidedly opposed to any measure of spoliation as the most rigid 
churchman: we war not with persons, bat with evils; and though 
desirous to see the evils removed, we should wish to have that great 
purpose accomplished with as little injury as possible, and, if prac- 
ticable, without any injury at all, to existing interests. The revenues 
attached to the sees of Canterbury, York, Durham, and London, 
are enormous ; but we say let them remain inviolable so long as the 
present possessors of them shalllive. A rigid moralist might argue, 
that there would be no real injustice art by reducing those 
revenues at once to a reasonable amount; for the true injustice, 
he = say, consists in their being allowed to remain as the 
are. But we do not go this length. We think that such preci- 
pitancy might look like spoliation, and might possibly affect the 
stability of other titles to property, with which the state has noright 
whatever to meddle. It might lower the standard of good faith in 
the minds of the people of this country, and prepare the way for 
interference with the public funds, which we look — as sacred. 
Should any dishonest tampering ever take place with those funds; 
should the holders of them be called upon to give up a single 
shilling of their property, in violation of any pled; e that has ever 
been given them, or upon any ground not universally applicable to 
all other property in these kingdoms, the character of the nation 
would be irretrievably lost, every Englishman would have good 
reason to hang down his head, and blush, as if the perfidy were his 
own particular act. Whatever views we entertain with reference 
to the Church, we beg leave here once for all to say, that they are 
altogether and exclusively prospective, so far as the existing interests 
of individuals are concerned. 

Having made this declaration, we shall as candidly avow that 
our ideas of reform go the whole length of Lord Henley’s, and much 

VoL. tt. (1832).—No. 11. P 
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farther. His Lordship is anxious, from motives which we belieye 
to be of a sincerely slieiens kind, to rar, ere extensive altera- 
tions in the temporal condition of the Church; to distribute its 
revenues among the working clergy in a more equitable manner; 
and to place the whole system upon a footing that may render it 
more conformable with the spirit of the times in which we live. We 
have always frankly declared our hostility to the Church, on account 
not only of its overgrown wealth, but also on account of its doc- 
trines, and its alliance with thestate. We consider it as an institu- 
tion altogether political and secular in its origin; imposed upon the 
people of this onan | by royal ordinances and acts of parliament; 
an institution abounding in errors of the most material description, 
which affect the hopes of future salvation entertained by those who 
deliberately remain in communion with it; an institution full of 
inconsistencies ; incapable of fulfilling the duties required of a Chris- 
tian Church ; and tending, so long as it shall remain amongst usin 
any form whatever, to lead men’s minds from the true path of the 
gospel. We should therefore wish to see the Church in the first 
place separated from the state; and in the second place divested 
of all its revenues to the very last farthing. If there be those who 
honestly think that the Church does contain in its bosom a true and 
satisfactory interpretation of Christian doctrine, let those persons 
by all means have the opportunity of adhering to the religion which 
they believe to be the best. But let those persons, and those per- 
sons only, pay for the maintenance of their clergy and their houses 
of worship. Why should others, who demand not the aid of a 
Protestant clergy, who frequent not a Protestant house of worship, 
be called upon to contribute to the support of either? If benevo- 
lent dissenters have any fancies that way, let them be indulged : 
it would be delightful to see the spirit of charity manifesting itself 
in this manner amongst all sects and creeds. But let the law be 
silenced upon the subject. Let there be no legislative provision, 
no forced taxation for the maintenance of any form of faith ; it is but 
reasonable and just, and very soon it must be established in this 
county as an unalterable and fundamental principle of our regene- 
rated liberties, that no citizen shall be compelled by law, either 
directly or indirectly, to contribute to the support of a church, 
whose spiritual assistance he does not require. 

We are not, we believe, very singular in the opinions which we 
entertain concerning the numerous errors in a doctrinal point of 
view, that are ey in the Established Church. If the population 


of the three kingdoms were polled, we mean such portion of it as 


can be reasonably supposed to have any settled ideas of religion 
at all, we are morally certain that three-fourths of the whole would 
appear to be out of the pale of the Church of England. Place 

atholic Ireland by the side of Presbyterian Scotland, and to 
these add the various classes of dissenters in England, and the 
churchmen will exhibit a minority of one to three—a minority 
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whose ranks are becoming weaker and weaker every year. We 
know ourselves numerous instances of persons, among them clergy- 
men, who have recently seceded from it, and we have little doubt 
that when the Establishment shall have been shorn of its worldly 
splendour, as it soon will be, it will present a spectacle to the 
world of complete abandonment. People will wonder, and ask 
themselves how, with an idea in their heads, they could have 
been such fools as to have remained so long under the delusions 
which they will then perceive with the utmost clearness of vision. 
Poverty is a sad exposer of pretensions. What a contemptible 
creature does the quack doctor appear, when fortune turns her back 
upon him! 

Of the author of the pamphlet now before us we have no per- 
sonal knowledge. Speaking of him according to the impression 
which his work is calculated to make upon an unbiassed mind, we 
should say that he was a well-informed scholar and theologian, 
and a Christian man ardently anxious to discover where the truth 
lies, and to follow its precepts wherever he finds it. Possibly he 
may have been disappointed of promotion; he may have been 
chagrined by neglect, or rendered desperate by insult. All this 
is possible ; but we know nothing of the facts, and therefore we 
should not be justified in imputing motives which may not exist. 
It is enough for us to know that, having been a clergyman of the 
Church of England, he has seceded from it, and become a Dis- 
senter ; and that in order to satisfy his friends of the propriety and 
reasonableness of the step which he had taken, he has drawn up 
this explanation of his reasons. If he be desirous of doing some- 
thing more ; if he indulge the hope ‘ that the considerations which 
have so powerfully wrought upon his own mind may, when fairly 
stated and candidly weighed, operate as strongly and as Soeneng 
on the minds and conduct of others,’ it is a proof, we think, at all 
events, of his sincerity, and of his zeal for the welfare of others. 

He informs us, that he had for many years been uncomfortable 
in his mind upon the subject of religion: that during nearly twenty 
years he laboured in the ministry of the Established Church: that 
when a young man, fresh from the University, he was a consci- 
entious member of the Church, and published largely in its favour; 
but that subsequent reflection excited doubts as to the soundness of 
his own principles ; that those doubts he publicl expressed ; and 
that he was eventually obliged to relinquish an offer of preferment, 
through a conscientious inability to make the necessary subscrip- 
tion of his unfeigned belief ‘ of all things contained and prescribed 
in and by the book of Common Prayer.” Though a dissenter, he 
is certainly no bigot; and though we do not approve of every page 
of his pamphlet, we strongly recommend it to the attention of those 
who feel that they have still their religion to form ; and that to this 


duty all worldly duties are but as a drop of water compared with 
the ocean—as a moment with eternity ! 
p 2 
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The author sets out with stating, that, in seceding from the 
Church, he acted under no other influence than that of his own 
deliberate reflection and thought. He was convinced, he says, ‘bh 
long experience, that the Church of England is not best adapted 
by its constitution and government, and general arrangements, to 
the great purposes of a Christian institution;’ that its whole struc- 
ture is worldly ; that its dignitaries more resemble princes, in their 
lives and manners, than ministers of the gospel; that a system of 
profligate rapacity and nepotism prevails among its clergy ; that 
many of its ceremonies are unscriptural ; that on many occasions 
it requires from its ministers the sacrifice of a good conscience, or 
subjects them to the tender mercies of the law that the rule of the 
superior over the inferior clergy is unjust, galling, and a 
‘that, very generally, its preferments are the results of convivial 
habits, parliamentary influence, matrimonial alliance, or pecuniary 
arrangement ; that, in various instances, the interest of the souls 
of men, so far as depends on ministerial faithfulness and diligence, 
are notoriously matters of public bargain and sale among money- 
lenders and Jews ; and that the lavish and shameless prodigality, 
with which it ministers to the dignity and pomp of worthless 
sinecurists, is only to be paralleled by the ingratitude, neglect, 
and poverty, which await the faithful, laborious curate, when a 
broken heart, or the infirmities of age terminate his work, and 
leave him the alternative of a workhouse or a prison.’ This is a 
tolerably strong bill of impeachment ; but we believe it to be well 
founded in every accusation it brings against the Church of 
England ; and it certainly derives no little force from the fact, that 
it is brought forward by an individual who, for twenty long years, 
was one of its own ministers. 

The author informs the world of a fact of some importance, which 
he states from his own knowledge, and for the truth of which he 
appeals to others extensively acquainted with the sentiments of the 
clergy, that, from scruples similar to his own, there are ‘ very many 
amongst the most devoted and pious of them, who begin to feel 
deeply that, unless some change take place (the spes vana of linger- 
ing attachment), they cannot long continue the discharge of their 
ministry in the Established Church.’ 

After tracing briefly, but very correctly, the political origin of 


the Church, the author grapples at once with the question of the 
lawfulness of an Established Church. 


‘ And here it appears both advisable and appropriate, that I should ad- 
vert, before I proceed further, to the lawfulness of an Established Church. 
On abstract questions, where the law of God has not left any specific di- 
rection, | know no safer mode of proceeding, than to avail ourselves of the 
aids of former experience, as discoverable by the light of history. The 
same general results will be found uniformly to flow from the same causes. 
Churchmen say, “It is manifestly the bounden duty of the State to up- 
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hold the Church; and that prophecy has sung of the happy time when 
kings shall be its nursing fathers, and queens its nursing mothers.” | 

agree with them, that it is the duty of the secular powers to countenance 
the Church of God; but here I stop: they, to be consistent, must go 
farther, and plead, not for protection only, but for favour, patronage, 
honour, and alliance. Here, then, we differ toto calo. The lawfulness 
of an Established Church is an equivocal proposition ; and before it can 
be admitted or denied, we must agree as to the meaning of our terms. 
What is an Established Church ? Not necessarily an episcopal, endowed, 

and wealthy Church; nor one necessarily and inseparably woven with the 
State ; nor yet one, the very creature of ‘‘ the powers that be,” dependent 
on them for its support and very existence; for 1 can imagine a Presby- 
terian Church, or an Independent one, recognized, favoured, and spe- 
cially protected by the State. But this will not, I presume, satisfy your 
ideas of an Established Church. When I am asked to admit the lawful- 

ness of such a Church, I necessarily revert to the Established Church of 
this country, such as I find it, with its pomp and pride, its princely re- 

venues and exalted dignities, its splendid fanes and royal palaces, its 

worthless, useless, cathedral dignitaries, its pluralists, its fox-hunters and 

preferment hunters, its courtiers, its un-preaching prelates. With such 

appendages as these, I must decidedly deny the lawfulness of an Es- 

tablished State Church. As a general question, let experience be the 

judge. What was the result of Constantine’s patronage of the yet com- 

paratively pure and simple Charch ? When the world became the Church, 

did not the Church soon after become the world? From the very hour 

that it obtained the patronage of the throne, did it not rapidly depart from 

its original simplicity and spirituality, and decline in its purity and attach- 

ment to “ the truth as it is in Jesus?” From the moment that Christianity 
was no longer called tc endure patiently the hatred of the world, and to 
win its way by its own native power and influence, it sensibly lost its own 
characteristic excellency, and became debased by an admixture with the 
unholy elements of this world; it soon began to repose for its security and 
protection, not on the favour of Him who was pledged to carry it through 
all its conflicts and trials, so that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it, but on the power of the sword and the arm of man. Instead 
of the contentment, meekness, gentleness, and humility, which were once 
its glory and its strength, it imbibed the spirit of this world—the spirit of 
pride, avarice, dominition, and ambition. —pp. 6—7. 


The point scarcely admits of a doubt, that the connexion be- 
tween the Primitive Church and the State was exceedingly injurious 
to the latter in nfany respects, though its essential doctrines re- 
mained unchanged and unpolluted. As a general question, the 
interference of the state in matters of religion is much to be depre- 
cated, and, in a free country especially, is constitutionally wrong 
and objectionable. And as to the true Christian Church, wherever 
that is to be found, it does not need the aid of secular power for its 
maintenance. It is in itself a kingdom, but not a kingdom of this 
world; it needs no acts of parliament, no palaces, no equipages ; 
‘the Church of the Living God,’ as the author truly expresses it, 
Whatever other denomination that Church receives, is ‘ spiritual in 
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its nature, simple in its constitution, and independent of all human 
influence or power for its perpetniey He then proceeds to con- 
sider the actual state of the Established Church, in reference to her 


clergy, doctrines, and discipline, with a view to shew that these not 
only justify but urgently command immediate secession from her 
communion. And, first, as to her clergy, hear one of themselves, 


‘ In treating of the Clergy, I feel considerable difficulty in arranging my 
materials ; so various are their ranks, orders, dignities, &c. As to their 
spiritual functions and powers, they are, as you know, usually considered 
under the three-fold denomination of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
Whatever may have been the original intention of the Church, in the 
admission of candidates for holy orders into the office of Deacon, it is 
evident that it has long been disregarded. My belief, though at the moment 
I cannot name my authority, is, that Deacons were originally appointed, 
in large parishes, as assistant ministers to the more aged and experienced 
of the clergy. Such an appointment, only under a different name, occa- 
sionally prevails among the Dissenters, where junior ministers or co-pastors 
assist the original or senior minister, in discharging the duties of one 
church. In such an appointment I can see no objection, but very many 
advantages. The aged servant of God, wearied by the toils of a long and 
active ministry, ripening himself for Heaven, hereby gains some needful 
repose and relief ; his people obtaining the energy of youthful zeal and 
vigour, in conjunction with the wisdom, experience, and confirmed piety of 
age; whilst the younger pastor finds, in his aged fellow-labourer, the 
advice and the example of maturer and sanctioned wisdom, under whom 
he is gradually trained up for years of future labour and usefulness. But 
however beautiful such an arrangement may appear in theory, it is one 
which, in the Established Church, is seldom realised. Of the many hundreds 
who are yearly admitted to the office of Deacon, few, I believe, are ever 
associated in labour with the senior clergy. ‘They, generally inexpe- 
rienced, untried, untaught, and sometimes, as we know, unteachable, 
enter at once, and alone, on the duties of their ministry, even in large 
parishes. Surely such arrangements are most inexpedient, unwise, and 
even Offensive. As far as the practice of the Established Church proceeds, 
I know of no one good purpose which results from the institution of this 
order of the ministry ; ifthe authority of antiquity be pleaded for its pre- 
servation, then go back at once to the practice of antiquity, and let the 
young clergy learn, in retired and subordinate situations, to “‘ make full 
proof of their ministry.” J well know that men of piety and of years have 
often deeply deplored the very boys who have been appointed to minister 
to them in holy things, to whose discretion or prudence they would not 
have confided the ordinary concerns of life. You must be aware, that the 
pulpit, too generally, and too immediately, follows the schools ; so that our 
young men are as unqualified for its duties, as they too frequently are 
unimpressed with its obligations. If the authority of Scripture be appealed 
to on this subject, then I must express my decided conviction, that the 
Deacons of the New Testament and those of the Established Church have 
no other feature or character in common. Of the priesthood, however | 
may dislike the cognomen (borrowed evidently from Rome), little need be 
said—as all churches now admit and recognize the ordination of its minl- 
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sters—though we may probably differ as to the faculty or power of ordi- 
nation ; you restricting it to bishops and presbyters jointly, and I admitting 
its validity when exercised by presbyters only. On this point, however, 
we may dwell the less, as it 1s involved in a question of a more extensive 
kind :—the nature of the episcopal office ;—into which it is not my inten- 
tion toenter. My own opinion is decidedly opposed to the claims, both of 
jurisdiction and grace, which are put forth by the advocates of high church 
principles. I do not, I confess, comprehend what is meant by apostolical 
succession; nor the transmission of divine power, ran successive 
generations, in the seat of episcopacy. This is a spiritual legerdemain 
far beyond the limits of my shallow capacity to comprehend. I can well 
understand, that he who, among his brethren, was eminent in piety, in 
wisdom, in estimation, was often selected as a preses, or presiding pres- 
byter—primus inter pares—and that without the assumption or appear- 
ance, he practically obtained the reality of power—a power not based upon 
the chimera of divine right, but on public opinion and public veneration. 
But this discussion enters not into my argument. I find the office exist- 
ing—right or wrong—and my inquiry simply is, are the circumstances of 
the office conformable to the word of God ?’—pp. 9—11. 

The seceder gives the establishment rather a hard blow, in that 
phrase, ‘spiritual legerdemain,’ with reference to Apostolical suc- 
cession. There certainly never was such a farce attempted with so 
much success, to be imposed upon a thinking people, as that 
which has been played in this country since the reign of Elizabeth, 
whereby it has been maintained with the utmost gravity of counte- 
nance, that the established archbishops, bishops, and clergy of this 
country, derive their succession in the ministry from the Apostles! 
If the fact were indeed so, they ought to blush for their degeneracy 
from the primitive ministers of the Church ; for what can be more 
unlike the scarcely-sandalled St. Paul, than the be-coached, the 
be-palaced, the my-lorded archbishop of Canterbury ? 


‘Conceding that Episcopacy might, under certain circumstances, be an 
objectionable mode of ecclesiastical government, the mind naturally re- 
verts to the best days of the Church, when Paul was a metropolitan, hav- 
ing, as he says, “the care of all the churches ;” and when ‘Timothy and 
Titus were his suffragans. But can any two things or persons be more 
dissimilar than our Apostolic Archbishop and His Grace of Canterbury or 
York? I have seen and read of Lambeth, of Bishopthorpe, of Auckland, 
&c.; and of the splendid furniture—the princely pomp—the sumptuous 
banquets—the fascinating concerts—the public days*—the shameless 





* «Has the reader ever, by accident, found his way into Lambeth 
palace on one of his Grace’s public days ? If he has, it is unnecessary 
that I should recall to his recollection the shameless profusion, the profli- 
gate luxury, the princely splendour, the almost oriental gorgeousness, by 
which they are distinguished. Such banquets can never be forgotten by 
any right judging or right feeling mind; they astonish by their magnifi- 
cence, but they must, as infallibly, disgust by their incongruity. Whocan 
think of such scenes, and of Him ‘‘ who had not where to lay His head,” 
without being convinced, that the whole system of our English prelacy is 
totally opposed to the simple, unworldly, and self-denying nature of the 
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luxury, which, to my mind, disgrace them. I have seen, also, the crowds 
of powdered lacqueys and porters whothrong the episcopal hall, proclaim- 
ing, at once, the disgrace as well as the pride and pageantry of their spi- 
ritual Lords. I have myself seen the equipages of princes and of nobles 
round the Episcopal Palace, alighting from which, crowds of titled dames 
have sought within the holy dwelling the relief of ennuz, and comfort for a 
diseased mind in the bewitching charms of music, loo, and chess. There, 
also, have gathered the wealthy dean, the well-stalled canon, the lazy sine- 
curist, and the expectant chaplain. Is this an overcharged statement ? 
Does it not find its reality in every day's experience? But when did the 
sun ever witness the poor, the friendless, the laborious curate, welcomed 
by the condescension, encouraged by the approbation, and entertained by 
the hospitality of his diocesan? You must well recollect, how frequently 
and how deeply we have lamented the want of all sympathy between the 
Bishops and the inferior clergy. Elevated to the rank of princes, and, in 
some instances, above it, with revenues and patronage far beyond those of 
many temporal sovereigns, plunged into the ensnaring cares of politics, 
flattered by the senseless adulation of hungry sycophants, entangled in the 
intrigues of court, and scheming for translation—they have but little leisure 
and less inclination for the proper duties of their callings. Never, surely, 
did the bitter foe of God and man devise a more certain plan for seculariz- 
ing the Church, destroying its usefulness, and degrading it in public 
estimation, than when Bishops were taken from their dioceses and meta- 
morphosed into worldly politicians. Our metropolitan Paul, whose diocese, 
like an Indian bishopric, leaves even Canterbury far behind in extent and 
importance, was not, so far as I can remember, a privy councillor in 
Cesar’s court; nor is there any record of his going in state to attend the 
levees either of the emperor or the pro-consul. Does history testify aught 
of the splendour and pomp of his enthronization, such as a southern city 
of ours has recently witnessed? Where was his unbounded patronage, 
with which he glutted the cormorant appetites of hungry relatives? Think 
you, when the great Apostle shall render an account of his Bishopric to 
his Lord, that therein will be found so long, so foul, so detestable a dis- 
play of spiritual chopping, changing, and jobbing, as has recently dis- 
gusted the British nation? Think you, that with the revenues of his 
Archbishopric, he found it necessary to give security to the inn-keeper, in 
his,own cathedral city, ere the mitred carriage could find a standing, and 
the wearied horse a stall? Can you imagine, that on the eve of an ordina- 
tion, the ladies of his household would be found at an assembly, or sitting 





Redeemer’s kingdom? No fouler libel, no more detestable slander was 
ever uttered, than to designate the actors in such scenes, successors of the 
Apostles. 

‘It may be proper here to state, that “ the public days,” at Lambeth, 
are those on which, after the custom of golden times, his Grace exercises 
a general hospitality, receiving at his table strangers and unbidden guests; 
the custom is, however, only nominally preserved, for though the guests 
may, pro hac vice, be uninvited, yet they are no longer the stranger, the 
widow, or the fatherless, but the private friends of his Grace, or those 


Sal introduced ; whose names must be previously given in at the 
palace. 
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down with the chaplains and the young divines, at an innocent rubber of 
whist? Yet these are scenes, in our episcopal palaces, with which hun- 
dreds have been familiar, till disgust succeeded to sorrow, and indignation 
to disgust. Did we seek men eminent in faith, and of abundant labour, 
self-denying disinterestedness, holy devotedness, separation from the world, 
unwearied zeal, kind condescension—it would be difficult to determine 
where, among our spiritual nobles, we should find them. No such diffi- 
culty, however, could exist, if we sought for examples of unbounded pride, 
haughty carriage, worldly-mindedness, self-gratification, unblushing indo- 
lence, and idolatrous covetousness. Where are now “ the preaching pre- 
jates, more often seen in pulpits than in princes’ palaces ; more often oc- 
cupied in his legacy, who said, Go ye into the whole world, and preach 
the gospel to all men, than in embassages and affairs of princes of this 
world? And who, as they were most zealous and diligent, so they were 
of excellent godliness of life; and by both, of great authority and credit 
with the people?” (Hom. of Idolatry.) With a very few honourable 
exceptions, it would now be difficult to find a prelate who does more than 
publicly preach his half-hour's sermon more than once a quarter, whilst he 
leaves the composition of his triennial charge to his chaplain’s pen.’—pp. 
12—15. 

All this is powerfully, pointedly written ; it is not declamation ; 
its greatest merit is that every syllable here set down, though in 
eloquent phrase, is literally and substantially true. Some persons 
may consider it severe; but it is just; and however undeniable it 
may be that the bench has been occasionally graced by piety and 
learning, yet it must be admitted, as the author expresses it, that, 
‘as a body, the Bishops have not deserved the public confidence 
and esteem.’ Nor are the men so much to be blamed for this as 
the system. They owe their promotion, in nine instances out of 
ten, to party influence. Look at the Bishop of Exeter, to go no 
farther ; does not every one know that he owes his mitre to his pen, 
and that, when it suited his purpose, he veered about from prin- 
ciple to principle, like the weather-cock on the top of his own 
cathedral ? 

_ The author alludes to a right reverend prelate, who was not a 
since found guilty of a trespass, while engaged in the Evangelica 
pursuit of fox-hunting. It transpired, in the progress of the trial, 
that this worthy successor of the Apostles held no fewer than 
eleven different pieces of preferment! We are only surprized that 
he did not succeed in making up the dozen. Of the worldly- 
mindedness of some of them, we have here a striking proof, in an 
anecdote worth relating. ‘When the Rev. Mr. P—m waited on 
his diocesan for institution to the small living of R—Il, in Herts, 
his lordship, to whom this poor preferment was a prize, supposin 
him some poor curate, kept him standing while he declaim 
against Methodism and Calvinism, and on the powers of Episcopal 
jurisdiction. When his lordship had terminated his harangue, 
Mr. P. intimated his wish to retire, as his brother, the member for 
the county of B—— was waiting his return. Astonished at the 
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discovery, the Lord Bishop of L——, with unwonted condescension, 

ressed the new rector to be seated, and would fain have detained 
fim to take refreshment.’ This short anecdote needs no comment, 
It speaks a volume. 

As to the mode in which the Bishops of the establishment exer- 
cise their amie we suppose that we may take the testimony 
of a clergyman, who manifestly writes from the fulness of his own 
experience. 


‘The immense patronage vested in our Bishops is a solemn trust, but 
one, the obligations of which they very generally disregard. I conceive 
that each Bishop should consider himself bound to use his patronage for 
the exclusive benefit of those of his own clergy, otherwise unprovided for, 
whose assiduity, piety, and long standing in the ministry, might point 
them out as worthy of encouragement and reward. Unblest with private 
property, and unpatronized by the men of this world, they naturally look, 
and ought as naturally to find in their Bishop, both friend and patron. 
Look, indeed, they may—and, if ignorant of the world, expect they may; 
but disappointment will ultimately teach them not to put confidence in man, 
Some splendid, but rare examples of just regard to the worth and merits of 
their clergy may be found ; and, but for the very system of the Church, 
which mars every thing good and disinterested, more, it 1s presumed, might 
occur. The Bishop himself is so connected with the great men, and so 
mixed up with their schemes and their arrangements ; so distracted by the 
solicitations of Parliamentary interest, and so hampered by promises and 
obligations to his own patron, that, in very many cases, he is not himself 
a free agent. An instance of this kind, of which I had personal know- 
ledge, offers itself to my recollection at the present moment. When, some 
years ago, a certain living, in the neighbourhood of Cheapside, was vacant, 
the parishioners unanimously solicited it for the then curate, a man of 
sincere piety, kind disposition, and gentlemanly manners. The patron, 
the then Bishop of London, would cheerfully have complied with a request 
so honourable, and so reasonable ; but he candidly stated to the deputa- 
tion of the parishioners, and, subsequently, to the curate, that compliance 
was impossible, as he was so circumstanced that he could not refuse the 
solicitation of the Speaker of the House of Commons, on behalf of his 
chaplain. Thus, whatever good a kind, a just, an honourable man would 
do, his hands, as a Bishop, are tied by the very system under which he 
governs. By the influence necessarily exerted for his own elevation, he 
has created such obligations, that, until they are discharged, he is not a 
free agent in the disposal of his own patronage. He may not, like Simon 
Magus, offer a sum of money, but he pays, in stalls and livings, the 
understood price of his own pomotion ; and what is the patronage of 
a Bishop, but the price which he pays to the minister for his influential 
interest? Review all these things, and then tell me, am I not more 
than justified in the detestation with which I reprobate so unholy and 
so profligate a system? Are these, think you, the Bishops whom St. 
Paul calls “‘ the stewards of God, blameless, given to hospitality, not 


greedy of filthy lucre, lovers of good men, well reported by them which 
are without.” 


‘And here I must be permitted to remark the disgust, with which, in 
common with every man of Christian feeling, I have uniformly heard the 
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preferments of the Church spoken of as “ property,” and witnessed the 


tenacity and tenderness manifested for its rights. It seems to be totally 
forgotten, that mixed up with this property are other interests than those 
of the clergy. ‘The proceedings in the Upper House, on the Pluralities’ 
Bill, whether on the part of the part of the Temporal or Spiritual Peers, 
seem exclusively to regard the property of the Church, as apart from, and 
unconnected with, any duties attached to its possession ; and, as if the 
people had no concern whatever with the arrangements of the Established 
Church, though those arrangements affect them more immediately, and 
more sensibly, than they can affect others. The offices of the Church are 
evidently not regarded as involving duties to be discharged, and responsi- 
bilities to be undertaken, but as property to be enjoyed. The great 
objects of the ministry, its obligations—the mutual relation of minister 
and people, the reciprocal affection, the congeniality of temper, feeling, 
and opinion, the unity of purpose between them, are all forgotten in the 
arrangements of “ property.’ It would seem as if the discharge of some 
stated public duty was the unwelcome condition of holding the property ; 
which duty was most grudgingly discharged, but only as the stipulated 
price or quit rent of the tenure, and not the property, willingly paid, and 
gratefully enjoyed, the reward of faithful labours and affectionate services. 

‘Thus lamentably have men’s minds come, at last, to regard the most 
solemn obligations, and the most intimate relations, as matters of mere 
pecuniary value; to which no reference or regard is henceforth to be 
paid, should they ever come into competition or collision with the 
worldly interests of the patron’s nominee. How insignificant are men’s 
souls, and their eternal destiny, in the estimation of legislating Bishops 
and orthodox Churchmen !’—pp. 21, 22. 

Our readers will, perhaps, bear testimony to the opinions which 
we have frequently avowed with reference to every part of the 
system of the Church: but we have never gone to half the length 
in the way of censure, to which this clergyman has penetrated, 
backed as he is by facts that must overthrow that tottering and 
wretched mockery of Christianity in the good opinion of all men, 
whose opinion is worth the slightest respect. e protest, that if 
ithad been our misfortune to have been amongst the members of 
the Established Church, this pamphlet would have driven us from 
it, hanging down our heads for very shame. The more we know 
of its practical administration, the more convinced are we that it 
cannot stand five years longer against the advancing intelligence 
of the age. Indeed, we should not be surprized to find it attacked 
by a species of moral cholera morbus, during the next session of 
Parliament. 

We have been accused of misrepresenting the doctrines, and of 
undervaluing the utility of the Established Church, as a religious 
institution. But we appeal to our readers, whether we ever ven- 
tured to write of it in terms of such overwhelming reproach as 
those which we here subjoin. ‘ You will bear me witness,’ says 
the author,—a writer, mind, who speaks from twenty years’ 
experience of the “‘ sayings and doings” of the said Church—‘ how 
often we have mutually lamented the want of even common 
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decorum, during the performance of Divine Service in the cathe- 
drals of —— and ——.’ The reader —s supposes that the 
want of decorum here spoken of was found amongst the congre- 
gation. No such thing. ‘ The laughing, the unconcern, the whis- 
perings, the runnings to and fro of the choristers ; the yawnings, 
the drowsiness, the indifference of the c/ergy ; the insipidity and 
heartlessness of the worship, and the theatrical routine of the whole 
ceremony, too plainly indicate the absence of all devotion and 
piety in the performers themselves, and induce the suspicion, in 
the minds of others, that, apart from the gaz, they care nothing 
for religion.’ We are no friends to prosecutions for libel ; but if 
this be a libel, we must say that it ought to be prosecuted ; and if 
it be not a libel, the Church ought to be torn down by the popu- 
lace, as a den of corruption, worse than any brothel in the 
land. But let us hear this fearless and conscientious man a little 
farther. 


‘If we consider the Church as constituted with a view to the glory of God 
and the welfare of man, it will be evident, that our cathedral dignitaries 
in no one possible manner subserve either; indeed, from long observation 
I believe, that our smaller cathedral towns are deeply and seriously affected, 
and injured in their religious interests by the presence of so many idle, 
worldly-minded, card-playing clergymen. What are the duties of deans, 
canons, prebends, and the whole retinue of the inferior dignitaries of a 
cathedral? Positively and really nothing ! except an occasional sermon 
from each, which might be better preached and more ably composed by 
some poor curate. For what purpose are they appointed, but to constitute 
bribes for a prime minister, or to satiate the nepotism ef a bishop? Much 
ignorance prevails as to the constitution and revenues of our deaneries and 
chapters; were but half the truth known, the whole country, from the 
Tweed to the Land’s End, would resound with one loud burst of indig- 
nation. The pension list of England, in the worst days of the most 
corrupt and profligate of her ministers, never displayed a more odious 
enumeration of worthless, titled paupers, preying on the energies, industry, 
and wealth of the country, than that which the clerical almanack exhibits 
of the idle, pampered dignitaries of the Established Church, connected 
with our cathedrals. On what possible pretence of utility or necessity 
are,—a dean, with an income of from 1200/. to 50002. ; eight or ten pre- 
bendaries or canons, with from 500/. to 3000l.; and twenty or thirty 
other dignitaries, with from about 2001. to 1000/. per annum, attached to 
one church in every bishop’s see? Why, in addition to such splendid 
incomes, have these vast bodies ecclesiastical patronage generally shared 
among themselves ? And it must be remembered, that these dignities being 
altogether sinecures, without, in most instances, any, even the least duty 
attached to them, operate as a premium and an encouragement to the idle 
and indolent clergy, who thus practically learn, that neglect and idleness 
are better paid than the most unwearied labour, or the most exemplary 
devotedness. You will, I know, say, that these dignities are intended as 
the rewards of distinguished piety and learning ; and that the Church, like 
the state, ought to possess the means of rewarding her distinguished 
servants and able champions. But I object, in limine, that church patro- 
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nage should never be the reward of mere learning—such an appropriation 
of it is always aa unjust, and sometimes an awful perversion of its proper 
purpose. Learning has, or ought to have, sua premia laudi. Do you not 
know, at the present moment, of a dignitary enjoying the highest rank in 
the Established Church, deservedly honoured and distinguished as a scholar, 
but whose heterodoxy and unsoundness in faith, ought to have excluded 
him from any, even the humblest office, where the care of souls was con- 
cerned? Now this lamentable evil has partly arisen independently of, yet 
in connection with, political feelings, from the very principle which I 
condemn, of making ecclesiastical dignities the reward of secular learning. 
In looking over the names of cathedral dignitaries, say, honestly, are there 
no names there which decency, to say nothing of piety, disowns? Can 
you find none whose chief recommendation to honour is the sneer and 
buffoonery with which they have treated evangelical religion, or the grace 
and skill with which they contributed to delight and soothe the royal ear ? 
Some few hallowed names, dear to piety and to the Church of God, are, I 
know, recorded there; but they are, indeed, lights amid surrounding and 
thick darkness. 

‘Have you ever heard or read of a small country town, nearly in the 
centre of the kingdom, having a cathedral or minster, being also the parish 
church, with a host of dignitaries attached to it, enjoying very extensive 
ecclesiastical patronage, in not distant parishes? Have you, as I have 
done, inquired into the state of the town and neighbourhood, and thus 
ascertained personally the practical advantages resulting from the residence 
of so many dignified clergymen in it? Here it might naturally be sup- 
posed that no room would be left for labours of Dissent; that ignorance 
could not exist among so many teachers, nor vice prevail among so many 
custodes morum. But here, as in all other cathedral towns, I have observed 
that the clergy form the aristocracy of the town, who seldom mingle 
beyond their own body with their neighbours. Their influence, which is 
no where beneficially felt but in their dealings among the tradespeople, is 
seldom exerted, except to denounce a bible or missionary meeting ; whilst 
with the poor they have no concern. The result of all this is, that amid 
much form there is very little religion, but much practical ungodliness ; 
their zeal evaporates in an annual sermon for the ‘ Venerable Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge,” or the establishment of a national 
school; but as to the great purposes of the christian ministry, they are 
almost totally lost sight of. In the town to which I refer, an evening 
service in the church has long been desired by the most respectable 
inhabitants; but amid so many resident clergy the matter has hitherto 
remained one of desire ; the Wesleyan methodists secure the poor, whilst 
the tradespeople remain at home, or frequent the coffee-house or tavern. 
But what care the prebendaries for that? And how fare their parishes 
around them, from residence on which their stalls exempt them? For 
What purposes are such swarms of spiritual locusts permitted to exist? 
Under what alleged pretence is such a system tolerated? These are ques- 
tions to which common sense will readily furnish a reply.—pp. 24—26. 


Had we any pity in our hearts for the iniquitous, we should feel 
for the Church, lashed about and trampled upon as she is, by this 
her undutiful son. It has never fallen to our lot to read such 
bitter invectives against her, as those which succeed each other, 
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with the rapidity and thunder of almost supernatural anger, in the 
pages that are passing in review before us. The most surprising 
part of the matter is, however, that the author makes not a single 
assertion which is not true in all its parts. In fact he says nothing 
of which we had not been ourselves well apprised several years ago, 
He next proceeds to expose the system of pluralities. But that 
system stands so completely condemned ; so inevitably doomed to 
annihilation, in public opinion, that we shall not waste another 
word upon it. ; 

The author next proceeds to treat of the doctrines of the Church, 
which abound, he says, in inconsistencies and errors. He objects 
to the baptismal service as unreasonable and absurd—an objection 
in which we by no means concur with him. He further objects to 
the funeral service, because it is used equally with reference to the 
saint and the sinner. The same ritual is made use of with respect 
to a public prostitute, whose friends can pay the clergyman his 
fees, as with respect to a virgin, whose life has been a brief but 
unsullied career of irreproachable innocence. Over both the 
clergyman reads, We are called ‘‘ to give hearty thanks to Almighty 
God, for that it hath pleased him, of his great mercy, to take unto 
himself the soul of our dear sister here departed,” and to express 
his hope, that the departed “ rests with God.” The author can 
see no ditference between the Churches of Rome and England 
upon the doctrine of absolution : in the latter it is held to be “ de- 
claratory” only in the daily service; in the communion service, it 
ascends a degree higher, and becomes “ conditional ;” and in the 
visitation of the sick, it rises to the perfection of the “ positive 
and judicial.” There is no charge which Protestants are in the 
habit of making more frequently, and with an air of greater 
triumph, against the Catholic Church, than this same power which 
it assumes, they say, of absolving the sinner from his sins: yet 
here we have the same power assumed, and affected to be exercised 
in all its plenitude by their own ministers. The reason of this 
striking inconsistency is, that lay Protestants in general are igno- 
rant of the real doctrines of their own Church, and that their 
clergy are either not much better informed with respect to those 
doctrines, or altogether disbelieve them. How then is it to be 
accounted for, that the Protestant clergy continue to promulgate 
tenets which they do not conscientiously believe? Let our author 
answer the question from his twenty years’ experience. ‘ When 
a good living is to be obtained,’ says he, ‘it is wonderful how the 
consciences of such men can suddenly dilate to the required 
standard of orthodoxy ; and by some unknown process of theo 
logical alchemy, they can so divest these services of all that is 
unscriptural, as solemnly to declare their unfeigned belief and 
assent, and consent to “ all and everything contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer.” ’ 


In mercy to the Establishment, we shall only give one extract 
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more from this pamphlet, presenting a passing, but withering 
glance at its discipline and constitution. 

‘] think I ought not to omit allusion to some defects in the discipline 
and constitution of the Church, which do not, perhaps, affect conscience, 
but which materially impair her usefulness as a Church of God; I now 
refer to that total want of reasonable discipline, which pervades her whole 
constitution. ‘There is abundant, indeed too much, power lodged in the 
hands of the Bishops ; but it is irresponsible, arbitrary power, which governs 
by no fixed rules; and, therefore, overlooking the more guilty culprit, 
descends, too often, with unmerited severity, on the innocent, or but par- 
tially offending. It is matter of deep and frequent regret, that the clergy 
know not how to govern their actions. That which one Bishop commends 
as pious zeal and praiseworthy devotedness,is censured by his successor, as 
a zeal without knowledge, and unallowable irregularity. If the squire 
complain, it is evident at once that the curate must be in fault; and the 
bishop hastens to convey the required reprimand, and to threaten the 
withdrawal of his license. Appeal and remonstrance are in vain, or only 
tend to aggravate the first offence, by the added insolence of questioning 
a Bishop's infallibility. If the Bishop condescends to put the curate on his 
defence, mark the hardship of being obliged to spend half-a-quarter’s 
salary in a journey to London, or to the episcopal palace; where, when 
arrived, it is very improbable that he will reap aught, save vexation and dis. 
appointment, if his lordship should happen to be one of the anti-evange- 
lical party. Nor have the clergy any appeal, except in extreme cases, from 
the decisions, however manifestly partial and unjust, of the Bishop. Whilst, 
over the curates, their lordships possess and exercise an undefined and 
unlimited power; they have not, over the incumbents, any, by which to 
control even the most public and disgusting malconduct. The case of 
the late rector of Sutton, has proved that, as against all but the poor 
unprotected curate, their lordships’ anathema is but “ brutum fulmen, 
telum imbelle, sine ictu.” By this want of all power on the one part, and 
its unlimited exercise on the other, it comes to pass that the Church pos- 
sesses no system of government at all. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, 
that, in a profession where character is more especially needful, and where 
its inculpation most deeply affects both interest and usefulness ; there is 
no mode by which it can be vindicated, to which a clergyman can, or 
ought, save in very extreme cases, to resort. An appeal to the law is for- 
bidden him, by his profession as a christian; whilst his integrity, his feel- 
ings, are wounded with impunity by the slander of the wicked. In similar 
cases, an officer might demand a court martial, and thus vindicate his con- 
duct, without appearing to be actuated by revengeful feelings towards his 
slanderer. Ought not a clergyman to have some mode of calling on his ad- 
versary before an authorised tribunal, either to retract, to substantiate, or to 
apologise for his accusation ; so as to place the name and the character of 
the injured minister, honourably before the world. And might not the Bishop 
be authorised to delegate the investigation to the church-wardens and some 
of the neighbouring clergy, who should proceed to call on the accuser to 
bring forward his accusation and his evidence, and then, after hearing the 
accused and the witness, adjudicate on the evidence submitted to them ? 


uch an inquiry would restrain the tongue of slander, and afford protec- 
tion both to character and feelings. 
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‘It appears all but incredible, that the Church of England should have 
no peculiar legislation ; no code of disciplinary regulations, by which her 
internal government might be conducted. She possesses no lex scripta. 
What she has iseither traditionary or presumptive. You willsay, perhaps, 
that she has her “ constitutions and canons ecclesiastical :”’ but it is 
more than questionable, how far these are now in force; and, indeed, it 
would not be creditable to the clergy or the Church generally, to suppose 
them obligatory. 1 think some of the canons would not disgrace the cha- 
ritable anathemas of the Trent Council; whilst the unmeaning and even 
foolish minuteness of others would only provoke a smile of ridicule or con- 
tempt. The annual meeting of the convocation of the clergy and the 
election of deputies, is one of those ludicrous ceremonials, more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. The fact is, plainly, that the 
Church of England is so completely bound up with the State, so identified 
with the carnal policy of the world, so linked in with its arrangements and 
its laws, that she has most servilely surrendered her own rights, and aban- 
doned her own duty, and committed both the odium and the power of 
legislating for her, to the rulers of this world, with whose maxims and 
spirit she is so identified as to renounce her allegiance to that Divine 
Lawgiver, who hath said, “‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” 

‘One of the Angelican prelates, of the last century, (Bishop Gibson, I 
think) has candidly acknowledged, that, when the affairs of the Church 
are at the disposal, and under the influence of secular power, “ they will 
always be managed in subservience to temporal ends, far more than to 
the ends of religion, and the real benefit of God’s Church ;” and does not 
every day prove, that such is, and must be, the case? Is not the Church 
of England thus virtually deprived of all independence, and thrown com- 
pletely on the State, not for protection and favour only, but even for the 
power and laws of internal government? Is not this a perversion of that 
rightful order of things, which would rather exhibit the Church, as the 
example and model of peaceful and christian organisation to the State? 

‘ It is to this worldly conformity, that we must attribute it, that many 
who, on the Sabbath day, ought to be preaching the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God, and who at all times ought to be examples to the flock 
of Christ, are frequently to be found, on the very eve of the Sabbath, 
busied in all the filth of a police-office; preparing their minds for the 
holy and tranquil, and heavenly engagements of the Lord’s day, by inves- 
tigating cases of bastardy or rape; committing some juvenile depredators 
to the tread-mill ; unravelling the mysteries of family quarrels ; or sen- 
tencing some poor victim of seduction, as a vagrant, to the House of 
Correction! Are these employments for a minister of Christ? Is this 
the atmosphere he should breathe? Is this “ the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion,” to which he is solemnly devoted? Does not every provincial paper 
announce the degradation, and proclaim the shame of the English Church, 
when we find her clergy drawn from the duties of their parishes, to be 
stewards of the race-course, or of an assize ball? Who foremost in the 
chase? who the keenest sportsman in the field, but the parson of the 
parish ? 

‘ Was not the Rev. J. P. , rector of , Northamptonshire, very 
lately, and very awfully, summoned to give an account of his stewardship, 
a® he was following the hounds, and after the indulgence of very violent 
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passion and cruelty but a few minutes previously, towards his horse, 
because of a false leap? Was this the state of mind, and was this the 
employment, under which a clergyman, knowing that in the midst of life 
we are in death, would wish to be found by God? Was this his first 
attendance at the hunt? If not, where was the vigilance of Dr. Marsh ? 
Where the honest jealousy for the honour of christianity? The zeal that 
constructed the eighty-seven celebrated questions, could surely have found 
an object worthy of its exercise, in enforcing a wholesome discipline, over 
a worldly-minded young clergyman. 

‘The appointments to the magistracy are confided to the discretion of 
the lords lieutenants of the several counties; in some of which there are 
no clerical magistrates; whilst in others, they form a majority, ora large 
portion of the whole number. ‘The object of such appointments is obvious. 
The clergy exercise, both directly and indirectly, great influence in county 
elections, especially where Tory principles prevail. If the son, the brother, 
or the neighbour, of the lord lieutenant is to be returned, the clergy, 
clerical magistrates in particular, are found the strongest supporters 
of such a candidate ; and if Tory principles prevail at court, the support 
thus seasonably afforded at the hustings, finds its reward in the prefer- 
ments of the premier, or the chancellor. Can you remember no master 
of a college, promoted to the bench, for the seasonable support which, at 
a very critical moment, he afforded to the minister of the day, at a county 
meeting ? 

‘ Now, all these erying, grievous evils, could not exist, nay, would not 
be tolerated, one day, were there any discipline in the Church, or any 
system of christian administration, under which its affairs might be 
administered. Parliament can legislate about tithes, and residence, and 
pluralities, and commutations, and building glebe houses, and erecting 
churches ; it can tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, but, alas! for the 
weightier matters of the law, these are left to chance, or to neglect. The 
sepulchre is whited, beautified, and adorned ; yet it is the sepulchre still. 
How often, dear sir, have you assured me, that your sacramental sabbaths 
lay heavy on your heart! Whilst a tender conscience has kept many 
back from the Lord’s table, whom you could wish to greet there; how 
many, on the other hand, have blindly, self-righteously, or most unwor- 
thily approached, whom you could have desired absent! How could this 
be, under a proper discipline, and a well-regulated system of Church 
government? But such, or any thing like it, your Church has not. The 
Church of England, in her commination service, (a worthy relic of the 
Church of Rome) affects to lament the want of “ godly discipline,” among 
the members; and the same lamentation has been re-echoed, through 
nearly three centuries of woe, without one effort, so far as history records, 
to restore the ancient discipline, or to substitute any other in its place. 
Are there not manifést insincerity and duplicity in this annual service ? 
If the rulers of the Chureh really see and lament this general want of 
discipline, do they not know, that its perpetuity is their shame and sin, 
and its removal their duty ?’—pp. 43—47. 


In one of the notes appended to this passage, we find a fact 
stated, the bare reading of which will make the blood of every 
father of a family run cold through his veins with horror. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. D. W , rector of B——, Somersetshire, left his 
VOL. ttt. (1832). No. U1. Q 
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wife and family at the rectory, under the plea of attending a trial 
in London. He was accompanied by a governess, a neighbouri 
clergyman’s daughter, who was subpoenaed as a witness ; whilst the 
governess, as a young female, was, for the sake of  wreseas at- 
tended by her brother’s widow. Whether the tale of the trial was 
true or false, I am unable positively to affirm. Arrived in London, 
the seduction of both followed ; his own wife and family were soon 
plunged into a state of the deepest destitution, and obliged, in 
circumstances of urgent poverty, to quit the parish. An attorme 
of London immediately placed the living under sequestration ; and, 
in defiance of the bishop, who demurred to his right, put in a 
curate. Now, notwithstanding this truly hornble profligacy, the 
Rev. Dr. D. W , is still the rector of B——, receiving the 
emoluments of this valuable living. Acts of imprudence may be 
forgiven; but such deep laid schemes of deliberate villany de- 
serve the strongest reprobation and condemnation, of which out- 
raged and indignant virtue and decency are capable. One of these 
poor victims was the favourite of my own youthful days ; fallen 
and ruined, she has, after long and painful separation, found a 
home, once more, in her father’s dwelling ; whilst her guilty 
seducer glories in his shame!!!’ 

For such an Established Church, as this author has, from his 


experience of twenty years, described, reformation will not do: it 
must be extinguished. 





Art. V.—Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the French Revolution 
of 1830. By B, Sarrans, Secretary to General Lafayette. In two 
volumes, 8vo. London: Bentley, (late Colburn and Bentley), 1832. 


No work has yet appeared upon the French Revolution of 1830, 
which has the slightest pretensions to be compared to the volumes 
now before us, in point of authenticity, or in the quantity and in- 
terest of the materials of which it is composed. Their only great ble- 
mish, if, indeed, justly speaking, blemish it be, is, that they have been 
strongly coloured throughout by the hand of an avowed partisan. An 
enthusiastic admiration for the hero of his Memoirs appears openly 
and without disguise through every page of M. Sarrans’ labours, 
Is this a fault? Is it not allowable to a friend to express freely 
the sentiments of his heart towards the object of his regard; to 
praise his virtues, to extenuate his defects, to defend his character 
from the imputations of his opponents, and to do all this with 
sincerity and fervour? Undoubtedly, we never can obtain a 
correct knowledge of any man’s character, without being intimately 
linked with him in the bonds of friendship, and if, sometimes, we 
do not see those faults which others have supposed in him, it may 
be that they do not exist, or are much exaggerated by calumny; 
it may be that we are, to a certain degree, blinded to them by out 
feelings of gratitude for favours received, and of sympathy for one 
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with whom we have been long accustomed to hold familiar inter- 
course. What of that? The utmost that can be said of us is this, 
that our report of his character ought to be taken with due caution. 
It is the duty of the historian, who writes only from documents, to 
weigh his authorities in the scales of the most rigid justice ; but 
from a friend, writing the memoirs of his friend, impartiality cannot 
and ought not to be expected ; it would be ungenerous, it would 
be unworthy of the sacred ties of true friendship. 

M. Sarrans has acted for some years in the capacity of private 
secretary to General Lafayette: he appears to have been thorough! 
acquainted with the part which that distinguished individual too 
in the late revolution especially ; and every thing that came to his 
knowledge upon that subject, he has here set down, as he assures 
us, with the greatest fidelity, and without reserve. Indeed, he 
acknowledges that in the latter respect he has been ‘ guilty of an 
indiscretion, perhaps it will be said of an abuse of confidence.’ 
We can easily understand this confession. It will be convenient 
for the General to say that he has not sanctioned the publication, 
as it discloses matter with respect to which probably he might 
have been expected to have observed a discreet silence during tie 


life. It cannot be supposed that M. Sarrans would have sacrificed 
his character as a man of honour, by publishing against the avowed 
wishes of his friend and patron. 

Passing this point over as a matter, to the public at least, of 


little interest, it must, we think, be admitted by every person who 
peruses these volumes, that they throw a flood of light upon the 
history of the late revolution, and upon the present confused, 
motley, unsatisfactory, and, indeed, portentous state of parties in 
France. The political arenaof Paris is at this moment, and has 
been for upwards of two years, a stage upon which all are actors ; 
no man appears upon it in his own natural character; e ery body 
is masqued and dominoed, apparently engaged in watching the 
movements of those around him, with the ultimate view of pushing 
his fortunes as soon as the moment most favourable to his purposes 
shall have arrived. In other words, the active politicians at present 
conspicuous in France, are little more or less than a set of gamblers, 
playing at dice, the stakes being places in the cabinet, instead of 
sums of money. There is not amongst them any one powerful and 
transcendant mind, capable of collecting men of ability within the 
shadow of his name, and of restraining them there by the attrac- 
tion of his personal influence. The king has shown much dogged- 
hess, but no talents that can command respect, no disposition that 
can win regard. We believe that he is generally disliked in 
France, and that since the commencement of his war against the 
press, he is looked upon as in nowise a better Bourbon than 
Charles X. Laffitte was tried, and found inadequate to meet the 
difficulties that beset-his ministry: Perier, who promised well, has 
fallen a victim to his new occupations: Louis Philippe has suc- 
Q 2 
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ceeded him, and plays king and minister, until he can find another 
Perier. Every thing looks unsettled ; the trade of France becomes 
every day more embarrassed; the government has been thrown 
back into a provisional state; and it is too little thought of, 
that, during all this time of ministerial interregnum, the mili- 
tary spirit of the nation is becoming more and more inflamed 
against the autocrat of the north, and the wily diplomacy of 
Vienna. ‘ Parties vie one with another,’ says M. Sarrans, ‘ in 
artifice. One affects confidence in the midst of alarm, another 
joy, when overwhelmed with grief; one, which lives only on its 
fond recollections of the past, pretends to plead for the future; and 
another yields to existing ." only to arrive the more surely at 
things which do not exist. Interested policy everywhere takes 
place of honesty and energy, and the spirit of expectation and 
disguise overrules all circumstances.’ ‘To describe this multiplicity 
of interests and views, is the object of the present work ; a most 
interesting enterprise it is, in every point of view, and a very suc- 
cessful one, so far as we, who are placed at a distance from the 
scene of action, are enabled to judge. 

The late revolution was so utterly improvised ; it was so sudden 
in its origin, so rapid in its progress, so decisive in giving victory 
to the people, that no one had time to think of the principles upon 
which the popular victory might be turned to.the greatest advan- 
tage of the nation. A few words pronounced by Lafayette—‘a 
popular throne surrounded by tage institutions,’ had the 
effect of a talisman: they afforded the hope of immediate tran- 
quillity to the timid, who feared a republic; they flattered and 
directed the enthusiasm of the bold, who were fresh from the battle 
against the old monarchy. But though the new king accepted the 
throne upon the republican conditions with which it was accom- 
panied, it has been his constant aim under a variety of pretexts, to 
get rid of the conditions, and to look upon himself rather as a 
successor to the throne, called to it out of his turn by circum- 
stances, than elected to it by the representatives of the people. 
The vice of family pride appears to be as predominant in his 
character, as in that of the unhappy Duchess d’Angouleme herself; 
and it has led him into a train of policy, which will certainly ter- 
minate in his expulsion from France, and in the establishment of 
republican institutions without any throne at all. 

M. Sarrans commences his work with a brief review of the early 
life of Lafayette, into which it is not our intention to enter, as it is 
already sufficiently well known. It is also known, that during the 
combat which in Paris followed the famous ordinances, Lafayette 
was the first to propose the idea of a provisional government. But 
it is not equally well known—at least we never heard, until we 
perused these volumes—that at one of the conferences held by the 
deputies during the earlier stages of the revolution, Perier ‘ confi- 
dentially proposed offering some millions to Marmont, to seduce 
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him to the cause of the people; and even insisted that M. Laffitte, 
who had pecuniary transactions with Marmont, should undertake 
the negociation.” But Lafayette resisted this idea, and suggested 
that Marmont should be ordered to stop the firing on the people. 
It is a curious fact, that the first meetings of the deputies were 
well attended, though they had yet no notion of making a revolu- 
tion: bat as soon as the people received a check, not half the 
number of deputies attended ; and, in point of fact, the declaration 
which was issued as if signed by sixty-three deputies, was signed 
only by eight, the names of the others were added without their 
consent being even solicited. ‘‘ Should we be vanquished,” said 
M. Laffitte, “‘ they will belie us, and prove that we were only eight: 
if, on the other hand, we are conquerors, be satisfied, the signatures 
will be matter of emulation.” One party was for bold and decisive 
measures ; another still for compromise with the reigning dynasty ; 
and when it was proposed to raise the tri-coloured cockade, the 
dissentients retired, and thus reduced the patriotic party to five /— 
Lafayette, Laffitte, de Laborde, Maugin, and Audry de Puyraveau. 
This was on the memorable night of the 28th of July ; the night 
when the barricades were erected. Early the next day, all the 
probabilities of victory declared for the people: a provisional 
government, or rather an imaginary government, bearing the names 
of Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul, was assumed to have been 
formed : a rallying point was thus given to the people, and they 
triumphed at all points. Laffitte’s house was the great centre of 
operations, whence were supplied cartridges, orders, commanders, 
and sometimes even bread. By this time the meetings of the 
deputies were again increased : as many as thirty or forty attended, 
and deliberated under the presidency of their host ; but even still 
they lagged behind the people in their exertions. The people, in 
short, achieved every thing; the deputies, at least the great 
majority of them, did nothing, until they could no longer help it. 
Up to this moment Lafayette was busy everywhere, and every- 
where received with enthusiasm by the people; but the deputies 
seemed afraid or jealous of his interference, and were anxious, if 
possible, to dispense with his services. But his offer at the critical 
moment to take upon himself the command of all the military 
forces, could not be refused, and from that time he became one of 
the Fa leaders of the revolution. He was borne to the Hotel 
de Ville in triumph, a municipal commission having been organized 
at the same time. The author thus sums up the events of the 
momentous preceding days. 


‘From the moment of the publication of the ordinances, some men, 
devoted during many years to the interests of the house of Orleans, had 
conceived the project of substituting the younger for the elder branch of 
the reigning house, and all their proceedings, during the three days’ 
struggle, tended towards this result. 
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‘ M. Laffitte was especially the patron of this dénowement.* The Duke 
of Orleans was at Neuilly ; between the court, which committed the 
error of not summoning him to St. Cloud, and Paris, to the insurrection 
of which he was a total stranger. So early as eight o'clock on Wednesday 
morning, M. Laffitte, who had arrived only a few hours previously, sent 
for M. Oudart, secretary to the Duchess of Orleans, and despatched him 
to Neuilly, with notice to the Prince of the meeting of deputies which was 
to take place at noon, at the house of M. Audry de Puyraveau, and to 
entreat his royal highness to be careful to avoid the emissaries of St. 
Cloud. This opening, which no doubt was not confined to a simple 
inessage of prudential advice, was made on Wednesday morning, a period 
when every thing was still in suspense. His royal highness, therefore, 
kept his thoughts close, and said little. The Duke of Orleans, however, 
was sensible of the tender solicitude of M. Laffitte, and in pure condes- 
cension to the recommendation of his banker, condemned himself to the 
inconvenience of passing the entire night in a kiosk, concealed in the 
middle of the park, around which vigilant and faithful friends were on 
the watch. On Thursday morning M. Laffitte again sent M. Oudart to 
Neuilly ; his importunities were now pressing ; he informed the prince of 
all that had passed in the meetings of the preceding days, of the exaspe- 
ration of the public spirit against the elder branch, of the singular impor- 
tance of his present situation, and of the necessity in which the Duke of 
Orleans stood of choosing, within twenty-four hours, between a crown and 
a passport. It is said, that already the choice was no longer doubtful ; 
and that this time his royal highness’s reply was such as to satisfy his 
partizans upon the cruel sacrifice they exacted of his patriotism ; in fact, 
the die was cast, and the Duke of Orleans submitted to place upon his 
citizen head that crown of thorns, up to which, as every body knows, he 
had never elevated his ambition. ‘Therefore, had M. Laffitte, who, during 
the whole of Wednesday, and the morning of Thursday, exchanged 
several messages with the Duke of Orleans, already dexterously prepared 
the minds of the deputies, and of several members of the provisional 
goverament, in favour of the lieutenancy of the kingdom by the Duke of 
Orleans, when Lafayette and the municipal commission installed them- 
selves in the Hotel-de- Ville. 

‘ While the military chiefs were taking measures to consolidate the 
victory achieved by the people alone, and the municipal commission, with 
the commissioners entrusted with the different departments, were re-orga- 
nizing the general advice, a fraction of the chamber of deputies, ina 
meeting at M. Laffitte’s, were employing themselves in arranging a new 





* ‘This idea was of many years’ standing. The discourse pronounced 
by the deputy of the Seine, on the 10th of February, 1817, on the subject 
of the project of law relative to the finances, and in which he maintained 
that the English are indebted for their liberty to the revolution which 
passed the crown to William III., is still remembered. Not only was this 
bold opinion then made the text of the most violent attacks upon 
M. Laffitte by the journals of the restoration, but it gave occasion to the 
prime minister, the Duke of Richelieu, to demand of the honourable 
deputy a categorical answer, whether or no his intention had been to 
excite a movement in fayour of the Duke of Orleans.’ 
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order of things. A deputation, composed of M. M. d’Argout, Sémonville, 
and Vitrolles, had presented itself at the Hotel-de-Ville, to treat in the 
name of Charles X., and to announce to the commission that the ordi- 
nances were Withdrawn, and a new ministry nominated, which included 
M. M. Casimir Perier and Gérard. These envoys were introduced to the 
municipal commission, and the presence of Lafayette was requested. The 
answer was not delayed: the people had fought to the cry of, Down with 
the Bourbons, and it was too late; the Bourbons had ceased to reign. 
This was what M. M. Lafayette, Audry de Puyraveau, and Maugin, 
formally declared to the ambassadors from St. Cloud, in the presence of 
M. Perier, who kept silence. ‘The royal commissaries were about to 
retire, woen M. de Sémonville having addressed himself to Lafayette, the 
latter asked him if the Bourbons had yet assumed the tri-coloured 
cockade ; and on his answer that it was a serious consideration, the 
general replied, that they might now dispense with any pain this act 
might cost them, as it was already too late : all was over. 

‘The next day, M. de Sussy, the bearer of a letter from M. de Mor- 
temart, the new prime minister of Charles X., and an enclosure containing 
the recall of the ordinances, found Lafayette surrounded by his officers, 
and a crowd of citizens. ‘‘ We need be under no constraint,” said he to 
M. de Sussy, ‘‘ I am here in the midst of my friends, and have no secrets 
with them ;” and opening the papers, the contents of which he read in a 
loud voice—“ Well!” said he to the people, ‘‘ what answer shall we 
make?” ‘ No more negociations !” was the cry from allsides. “ You 
hear,’ continued Lafayette, “ it is too late.” 

‘ Some time afterwards, a patriot orator, sent to some regiments which 
covered the court, having brought back information that the commander 
of the royal troops, on the bridge of St. Cloud, complained that since the 
recall of the ordinances, no explanation had been made to them, and asked 
a categorical answer; Lafayette sent him back immediately, with a billet 
couched in the following terms :— 

‘“ T am asked for an explicit answer on the situation of the royal 
family, since its last aggression upon the public liberty, and the victory 
of the Parisian population ; I shall give it frankly: it is, that all concili- 
ation is impossible, and that the royal family has ceased to reign. 

«« LAFAYETTE.” 

Since their propositions were obstinately rejected at the Hotel-de- Ville, 

the commissioners of Charles X. hoped to find a better reception at M. La- 
fitte’s. About nine or ten o’clock in the evening, M. d’ Argout presented 
himself to the members of the Chamber, who were sitting at the house of 
this deputy, and declared to them, that he was commissioned to announce 
tu them, in the name of the king, his master, the recall of the ordinances, 
and the formation of a ministry composed of characters more acceptable 
to the country; that matters were therefore re-established as before the 
Violation of the charter, and that Charles X. made no doubt but the 
national representation would interpose its mediation to bring the people 
back to their allegiance. The answer of M. Laffitte was as peremptory 
as had been that of M. Lafayette, at the Hotel-de-Ville. “ War has decided,” 
said he to M. d’ Argout ;” Charles X. is no longer king of France.” 
M. d’ Argout withdrew, after vainly insisting on the guarantees of invio- 
lability with which the constitution still surrounded the person of the king. 
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Some moments afterwards, M. Forbin Janson came to announce that his 
brother-in-law, the Duke de Mortemart, claimed a safe conduct, to pre- 
sent himself before the meeting of the deputies. This demand was 
acceded to, and M. Laffitte was solely charged to answer the overtures of 
the new president of Charles X.’s council of ministers ; but M. de Mor. 
temart did not appear. 

‘ From that moment the cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons was 
irrevocably lost, not only in the will of the people, but in the thoughts of 
the two centres of action, which had possessed themselves of the direction 
of affairs. The Hotel-de-Ville, and the Laffitte meeting, were agreed as 
to the definite expulsion of the reigning family, but by no means so as to 
the form of government ulteriorly to be adopted, or the new dynasty to 
be elected. ‘These capital questions were subjects of warm controversy 
at the Hotel-de-Ville; while at Lafitte’s, almost an entire unanimity pre- 
vailed upon the choice of the Duke of Orleans, or rather upon the procla- 
mation of his choice, already prepared by the efforts and the manceuvres 
of the honourable banker.’—vol. i. pp. 312—318. 


Here, then, were two parties already formed at the head of the 
revolution : Lafayette and his military colleagues being, as we may 
believe, for a republic upon the American plan, and Laffitte and 
the other members of the municipal commission being for placing 
the crown on the head of the Duke of Orleans. The latter project 
is described by M. Sarrans as ‘ a great intrigue,’ brought about 
chiefly by the exertions of Laffitte. Neither party, we must here 
observe, seems to have thought of consulting the people,—the 
people to whom alone the victory belonged : Laffitte and his friends 
actually appear to have managed the whole affair, as if it had been 
a mere matter of business with which they, and they only, had been 
entrusted. We must continue this singular narrative. 


‘ About ten o'clock, almost all the deputies present in Paris met at 
M. Laffitte’s; some peers also joined them, amongst whom was the Duke 
de Broglie, who spoke at length upon the popular exasperation, and the 
danger of a republic. These dangers, purposely exaggerated by M. 
Dupin, produced a pretty general anxiety, of which M. Laffitte skilfully 
took advantage, to propose the election of the Duke of Orleans, as the 
only means of arresting the torrent, and fixing all uncertainties. This 
opinion, now officially expressed for the first time, produced some aston- 
ishment, and provoked some contradiction ; but M. Dupin supported it 
with so much eloquence and energy, that it became immediately evident, 
that a measure, which it was affected merely to offer for deliberation, was 
no other than a project already agreed upon between the Prince, and a 
party headed by M. Laffitte. Numerous deputies were, however, still 
undecided, and the discussion became more animated ; when the adroit 
champion of the House of Orleans observed with solemnity, that the 
place for the deputies of France, re-constructing the government of a 
great empire, was the Palais Bourbon, and not the cabinet of a private 
individual. This recommendation prevailed, and it was determined that 
in two hours the deputies should assemble in the Hall of Sitting of the 
chamber. The Orleanists made good use of this interval, in re-doubling 
their persuasions and seductions. 
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‘Nevertheless, at the opening of this memorable sitting, opinions ap- 

red more than ever divided : all systems, the republican ey here 
found partizans; by turns the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Bordeaux, 
the Duke of Angouléme, were named ; and even Charles X., who, incre- 
dible fact ! united the evident majority of voices. It was at this decisive 
moment, that M. Sebastiani was heard to exclaim on the subject of the 
tri-coloured flag, displayed on the Hotel-de-Ville, that “* The white flag 
is now the only national standard !” I[t was also at this moment that 
M. de Sussy, repulsed from the Hotel-de-Ville, came to present to the 
Chamber the recal of the ordinances, and the formation of a new ministry ; 
insisting, but in vain, as may be imagined, that M. Laffitte should transmit 
these nominations to the parties for whom they were destined. 

‘The principal object of the meeting, was to determine upon the decla- 
ration which was to call the Duke of Orleans to the lieutenancy of the 
kingdom. A committee had been directed to present a report to the 
Chamber on this important measure : and some members of the Chamber 
of Peers had joined themselves to it; the Duke de Broglie was one of 
these. A warm discussion arose in the mixed committee, upon the prin- 
ciple on which the throne should be declared vacant; the peers, and some 
deputies insisting on the absolute necessity of taking for its exclusive 
basis, the abdication of Charles X. and the Duke of Angouléme. 

‘Meanwhile, great agitation was manifested, both within and without 
the palace of the legislature. New and secret machinations were spoken 
of, for adjourning the decision of the Chamber ; it was affirmed that a 
considerable personage, recently elevated by Charles X. to the presidency 
of the Council of Ministers, had been met on the road to St. Cloud: 
and, in fact, this report had been confirmed at the Hotel-de-Ville, by 
several patriots, upon whose depositions, an order of arrest had been 
issued against M. Casimir Périer, Whatever may be the truth of this 
matter, the uneasiness was general, when the President of the Chamber, 
M. Laffitte, intormed of what was passing in the committee, and yielding 
to the impatience exhibited on all sides, sent a secretary to invite the 
committee to an immediate return to the Chamber, and to admonish it 
that if it hesitated longer, the deputies would deliberate without hearing 
its report. This bold and daring measure put an end to the representation 
of the legitimatists, and to the uncertainty of the fearful. The procla- 
a was drawn up, such as it appeared in the Moniteur of the follow- 
ing day. 

‘M. de Mortemart, to whom a rendezvous had been given at the Cham- 
ber, did not appear there. The parliamentary mind, however, was still 
so much inclined to Carlism, that it is reasonable to believe, that the 
presence of this diplomatist might yet have persuaded the majority into a 
determination, by which either the Chamber or the revolution would have 
been irrevocably lost. But, however this might have been, the address 
of the deputies, calling the Duke of Orleans to the office of Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom was signed, and the victory remained with this 
prince. 

‘A commission was charged to present this message to the Duke of 
Orleans, which repaired to the Palais Royal about eight in the evening ; 
the prince was still at Neuilly. The commission wrote to him, to inform 
him of the nature of its mission, and to transmit the debate which had 
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just taken place in the deputies. His Royal Highness hastened his re. 


turn to Paris, where he arrived on foot, at eleven o'clock, accompanied b 
Colonel Berthoix, now aid-de-camp to his Majesty. At eight o'clock 
the following morning, the members of the deputation, composed of 
M. M. Gallot, Bérard, Sebastiani, Benjamin Delessert, Duchaffau, and 
Mathieu Dumas, were informed that the prince was ready to receive 
them ; and at nine o'clock they were admitted to his presence. 

‘I call the attention of my readers to all the circumstances of this in- 
terview, because they are of unexceptionable authenticity, and of a nature 
to throw a strong light on some ulterior events. 

‘M. Bérard spoke first, and developed at much length the motives of 
general interest, as respected the nation; and of private interest, as re- 
garded the prince himself; which, according to the orator, imposed on 
the Duke of Orleans the necessity of acquiescing in the proposal of the 
deputies, by accepting the reins of government, under the provisional title 
of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom. 

‘M. Sebastiani was the first to maintain the contrary opinion, and con- 
tended, upon arguments drawn from the respect due to legitimacy, from 
the precarious situation of affairs, and from the possibility of the return 
of the royal family, that the Duke of Orleans should unhesitatingly de- 
cline the offer that had been made to him. M. Benjamin Delessert, 
adopting the opinion of M. Bérard, whose arguments he repeated more 
earnestly and pressingly, conjured the prince to save France from the 
anarchy and civil war which threatened her, and his own house from the 
impending ruin, of which his refusal would infallibly be the signal. 
M. Delessert never before spoke so convincingly, so persuasively. 

* Undecided, and manifestly under the alternate tyranny of hope and fear, 
the Duke of Orleans dwelt tediously on his family ties with Charles X., 
and concluded by declaring that he could come to no resolution without 
consulting a person who was then absent, and his Royal Highness re- 
tired to his cabinet, where M. Dupin was already waiting, and where 
M. Sebastiani was shortly summoned. Who was this eminently sagaci- 
ous personage, to whose wisdom the destinies of France were subordinate ? 
It was M. de Talleyrand. In fact, M. Sebastiani secretly repaired to the 
house of the ex-great-chamberlain of Charles X., now become, as the 
reader perceives, sovereign arbiter of the revolution of July. Here he also 
found a brave admiral, whdse royalist sentiments were beyond doubt, but 
whose heart bled for the calamities of his country. M. Sebastiani placed 
the declaration of the deputies in the hands of M. de Talleyrand, who re- 
plied: ‘‘ Well, it must be accepted.” These facts, I repeat, are strictly 
accurate, 

‘Now, let these transactions be compared with the primary motive 
which determined the subsequent retreat of M. Laffitte, and we shall, per- 
haps, find a key to many circumstances over which a fearful mystery yet 
hovers. Be this as it may, after an interval of three-quarters of an hour, 
the Duke of Orleans, accompanied by M. M. Sebastiani and Dupin, re- 
joined the committee, and declared that he accepted the office of Lieut.- 
General of the Kingdom.’—-vol. i. pp. 319—326. 


The ‘ fearful mystery,’ here darkly alluded to by the author, 
means more than strikes the ear. He states in a note, that Laffitte’s 
subsequent retirement from the ministry was caused by the con- 
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cealment from him of diplomatic dispatches which had been received 
by Sebastiani, and not laid before the council. The deference 
which the Duke of Orleans paid to the advice of Talleyrand ap- 
pears to have nettled Laffitte, who had the ambition of appearing 
to be himself the great arbiter of the destinies of France on the 
occasion. But there is still something more than this behind the 
curtain. How did it happen that Sebastiani, Talleyrand, and the 
‘brave admiral,’ whose ‘ royalist sentiments were beyond a doubt,’ 
formed the secret council, by whose advice the Duke of Orleans 
was really guided? Was there any understanding between them 
and the elder branch of the Bourbons? Did the Duke act in con- 
cert with the latter? Does he in truth hold the throne pro tempore, 
only to surrender it to the Duke of Bordeaux? These are the sus- 
picions to which the author evidently points in the phrase ‘ fearful 
mystery ;’ but to what extent they are justifiable, we have no 
means of forming any judgment. 

Had Lafayette been a younger man, and a man of more decision, 
he might have in the mean time easily settled the question by pro- 
claiming a republic, which was loudly demanded by the crowds 
assembled at the Hotel de Ville—a republic upon the American 
plan, with Lafayette for its first President. Some even talked of 
making him king; but his ambition did not at all tend that way ; 
and it must be admitted that, in all the great movements in which 
he has taken a part, no man could have shewn himself more indif- 
ferent to personal aggrandizement than Lafayette. True to his 
old and firm attachments to the rights of the people, he was desir- 
ous only that a provisional government should. be formed, until the 
people should have an opportunity, in their primary assemblies, of 
determining upon the kind of government which they might wish 
to adopt, it being by him, however, understood as a condition, that 
it was to include a monarchy more or less restricted. But even 
upon this point he soon gave way, with his characteristic inde- 
cision, and acceded to the resolution of the deputies which offered 
the crown to the Duke of Orleans. Up to the last moment Lafay- 
ette also received propositions for placing the Duke of Bordeaux 
on the throne, the regency havin woe offered to himself. As to 
the intrigue in favour of young Napoleon, Lafayette certainly never 
favoured it. His letter to Josep Pongo on that subject, 
which will be found in the first volume, sufficiently proves his in- 
difference to the views of the Napoleon family ; the recent death 
of the unfortunate young prince himself takes away all the interest 
that might have otherwise attached to the correspondence which 
took place upon this subject. It is of importance to have, from a 
by-stander, so well-informed on all points as M. Sarrans, the very 
words that passed on the occasion of the Lieutenant-General’s in- 
stallation, between His Royal Highness and Lafayette. 

‘* You know,” said he, to the Duke of Orleans, “ that I am a republi- 
can, and that I consider the constitution of the United States as the most 
perfect system that has ever existed.” 
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‘« ] think so too,” replied the Duke of Orleans; “ it is impossible 1 
have lived two years in America without being of that opinion; but do you 
think, in the situation in which France stands, and in the present state of 
public opinion, we can venture to adopt it here.” 

«« No,” replied Lafayette, ‘‘ what the French people want at the present 
juncture, is a popular throne, surrounded by republican institutions.” 

‘« That is just what I think,” replied the Prince. _ 

‘All that passed in this interview between the Prince and Lafayette, 
indicated the same republican sentiments on the part of his royal highness, 
whose liberal professions went even beyond the expectations of the gene- 
ral,’ —vol. i. p. 254. 


We find here nothing new relative to the departure of the de- 
throned family from the territory of France. The conspicuous 
popularity of Lafayette had already, on more than one occasion, 
rendered him an object of uneasiness to Laffitte’s party. - It was a 
marked circumstance, that Lafayette had not been invited to the 
wivate preliminary discussion which took place at the Palais 
Royal on the draft of the new charter. There was manifestly a 
desire in a high quarter that the pledge as to the abolition of the 
hereditary peerage should be postponed or evaded, but when the 
charter was publicly debated, Lafayette insisted on the pledge to 
its fullest extent, and he was successful. Of this charter, ori- 
ginally drawn up by M. Berard, and hence called the Charte- 
Berard, M. Sarrans gives a new and interesting account ; as both 
were contributors to the Journal de Commerce, he was much in 
communication with Berard, and was enabled to ascertain all the 
circumstances of his conduct. The Doctrinaires, who had adroitly 
possessed themselves of power, had also their draft of a charter 
prepared, which followed as closely as possible the act of our con- 
vention for calling the Prince of Orange to the throne. The diffe- 
rence between the two was, that one contemplated the revolution asa 
mere transfer of the crown from the elder to the younger branch of 
the dynasty, through the intervention of the legislature, in order to 
give the proceedings as /egitimate a character as possible ; while the 
other, the Charte- Berard, considering the revolution as the work of 
the people, desired that the sovereignty of the people should be plainly 
recognized, and that the throne should be considered as created 
de novo by their dictation. These two principles are still struggling 
for the victory in France, a kind of compromise having been then 
made between them. How the contest is likely to end can hardly 
be a matter of doubt. The author thus expresses his opinion on 
the result of the discussions between the conflicting parties. 


‘The new charter, thus suddenly improvised, assuredly fell short of 
what victory was entitled to demand, and more particularly fell short of 
the hopes which so noble a triumph had excited. Still the distance was 
already great between the republican forms, which were yet respected, and 
the servile forms of the court which a few days before had oppressed 
France. The most ardent friends of the revolution could still dream of 
justice, liberty, glory, a throne protecting the rights of the people, and an 
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indissoluble compact between the government and the nation. As for 
myself, I confess, I believed that the dreams of my youth were realized ; 
for it was to the sound of the music of the Parisienne and the Marseillaise, 
executed beneath the peristyle of the chamber, that the lieutenant-general 
appeared for the first time in the bosom of the national representation ; 
and, relying on the duration of a future which had been so long expected, 
| imagined that I should be able to exclaim, with the old man, Simeon, 
Nunc dimittis. ... Alas! 

‘ {t had been decided that the throne should be offered to the Duke of 

Orleans, and that the new monarch should take the name of Louis Phi- 
lippe V. This was the first attempt of counter-revolution, to renew that 
chain of time which the barricades had so unceremoniously interrupted. 
Lafayette objected to this denomination, which he called unworthy of a 
republican monarchy, that ought to have nothing in common with the 
pretensions and tinsel show of the ancient kings of France; manliness 
on this occasion triumphed over doctrinaire courtliness, and the Duke of 
Orleans wrote with his own hand these English words—* You have gained 
your point; it shall be as you wish it.” 
’ «It was indeed a glorious spectacle, to witness the enthronement of a 
king issuing from the midst of the people, entering the sanctuary of the 
laws, to the sound of the populat songs of 1792, blended with the patriotic 
inspirations of 1830, and modestly seated on a stool until the delegates of 
the nation should permit him to take his rn on the throne. Who will 
ever forget it? The people were still in all the dignity of their power, and 
never were the relations of the creation nearer to the creator, or more re- 
ligiously observed. Cries of Vive le Duc d’ Orleans, and not of Vive le roi, 
resounded from the benches and the tribunes. The president of the cham- 
ber, M. Casimir Perier, having read the new charter to the Duke of 
Orleans, and the prince having declared he accepted it, honest Dupont de 
Eure, presented it to him to sign and to swear to. A king standing 
addressed his seated people; and finally, when authorised, he seated him- 
self on the throne for the first time, and was saluted with the title of 
Monarch. Such were the last homages that were rendered to the sove- 
reignty of the Freuch people. 

‘ When the Lieutenant-General arrived at the Hotel de Ville, his first care 
had been earnestly to solicit Lafayette to retain his function of command- 
ant-general of the national guards of the kingdom. The prince reiterated 
this request on ascending the throne, adding that it was the most effica- 
cious, perhaps the only means, of consolidating his work. Lafayette, be- 
lieving that, in fact, circumstances required that his command should still 
continue in his hands, consented to retain it provisionally, although, as I 
previously stated, he had refused it forty years before, because he was of 
opinion that it conferred too exorbitant and dangerous a power upon any 
single man.’—vol. i. pp. 377—380. ) 
_ Upon the influence which the revolution in France exercised 
instanter throughout all Europe, M. Sarrans is enthusiastic. He 
does not exaggerate it much, for undoubtedly though sudden, it 
struck deep into the heart of the civilized world, in both hemi- 
spheres. While considering the commanding attitude which the 
revolution gave in the first instance to France, M. Sarrans enters 

into the discussion of an important question ; namely, whether 
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after the establishment of the republican throne, there was an 
longer a European public law—in other words, whether it was in- 
cumbent upon the new French government to look upon itself as 
not bound by any treaties which had been entered into by pre- 
ceding governments. It surprises us, rather, to find such a ques- 
tion as this gravely stated by M. Sarrans; for, there is no principle 
better established in international law, than that whatever kind of 
government it may be which rises out of the furnace of a revolution, 
it immediately succeeds to all the duties and obligations of its pre- 
decessor, as far as foreign states are concerned. It is pretty clear, 
therefore, that M. Sarrans is a member of the party which was 
desirous of seeing the boundaries of the empire restored with the 
tri-coloured flag, and of propagating the revolution abroad by fire 
and sword. He prudently abstains, however, from saying what he 
thinks France ought to have then done: but his sentiments may be 
easily gathered from the animadversions he has passed on what it 
has done. 


‘Immediately after the days of July, two systems of foreign policy 
offered themselves to the choice of France. While awaiting the develop- 
ment of a futurity pregnant with so many hazards, I purpose to examine 
the qualities of those two systems, either of which the best patriots con- 
sidered as fit for adapting, but in different ways, the position of France to 
the new circumstances in which she was placed by the revolution. 

‘A numerous party thoughit, with reason, that a monarchy born in three 
days of the sovereignty of the people, could not long co-exist with the old 
dogmas of legitimacy which the revolution had just crushed in France. 
This party conceived that the moment was decisive for the glory and the 
security of the country; and that the interests as well as the duties ofa 
monarchy, based upon acts destructive of the spirit, and the letter of the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815, were evidently to suffer the revolutionary move- 
ment to run through the whole national sphere, to sweep the ignominies 
of those treaties to the Rhine, and thence to excite to a complete change 
of the public law of Europe, a work of violence or agglomeration of un- 
natural alliances, and of charges without compensations, which certainly 
could not be binding upon oppressed nations, any longer than while they 
lacked the means of liberating themselves from them. 

‘ As to the fidelity due to these treaties, the partizans of war replied, that 
in political morality it was a horrible corruption of right to make it an instru- 
ment of oppression and ruin; and in the way of facts, they excited all the 
wars which the very persons who now appealed to treaties had undertaken, 
to evade engagements which they had imposed upon themselves. “What,” 
said they, “ did Austria care about all the treaties which she had condueted 
with the republic, the consulate, and the empire? How did England 
observe the treaty of Amiens, Prussia those of Presburg and Tilsit, and 
Russia that very treaty of Vienna, which had conferred on heroic Poland 
a semblance of nationality, and certain shadows of liberty ?” 

‘ The partizans of war saw no conditions of stability and permanence for 
the revolution, but in a general system of similar perturbations which 
should break all the bonds of patronage and inferiority established by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815; treaties by virtue of which Russia holds dominion 
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from Thornville to Memel, Austria from the Lake of Constance to the gates 
of Belgrade, and from the Tanaro to the frontiers of Turkey: and, what is 
still more alarming for the civilization of Europe, by virtue of which a 
semi-barbarous empire has established itself on the Oder, whence it 
threatens the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine. 

‘ Lastly, the war party was desirous that Europe should be re-settled, 
not by convulsions, but by an equitable return to natural national ties ; 
and it conceived that the monarchy of July was not bound to ratify the 
spoliation of Landau, of Sarre-Louis, of Phillipville, of Chambery, of 
Huningen, &c. According to its views, it was the duty of France to 
wnake herself as strong by her alliances as by her own weight ; and it re- 
garded, as her proper allies, not the great powers, but the secondary 
states which she had taken under her egis ever since the war of the 
Reformation—in the .Poles, the Belgians, the Swedes, the Danes, the 
independent members of the German family, the free men of all countries. 
In short, this party calling to mind, with pride, that France had at all 
times united her cause with that of weak and oppressed nations ; that, 
though catholic, she had undertaken the defence of protestantism ; that, 
though an absolute monarchy, she had fought for republican insurrection, 
loudly insisted that she should now carry her popular doctrines to the 
Rhine, the Pyrenees, beyond the Alps, and there assuming the character 
of auxiliary or umpire, she should guarantee to the nations who wished 
to be free, the right to make themselves so ; and to those, if any such there 
were, who preferred absolute power, the right of retaining it; for to what- 
ever shades of opinion they are attached, the genuine men of July no more 
assume the right to combat the fanaticism of slavery, than they admit 
that of attacking the enthusiasm of liberty. 

‘ Such is the first system of foreign politics, of which the most ardent 
friends of the revolution of 1830, desired the adoption. Would it have 
produced the results which they promised themselves? I know not; 
but this I know, that the overthrow of the most ancient throne in Europe, 
the unexpected return of England to a liberality relatively excessive, the 
insurrection of Belgium, the prodigious struggles of Poland, the con- 
vulsions of Italy, the agitation of Switzerland, the commotions of Ger- 
many, and even the patriotic reminiscences of Spain, seem to indicate that 
the hour for the complete redintegration of France, and the emancipation 


of Europe had arrived: the rest belonged to Providence.'—vol. i. pp. 
405—409, 


Between the two extremes, a middle term was found in the 
principle of “ Non-interference,” upon which the changes have 
since been rung by both parties throughout all their chimes. The 
non-interference government would not go to Poland, but it had 
no difficulty in travelling as far as Belgium. To please the pro- 
paganda party, an army was sent to the Papal States; but to 
please the non-interference party, it was at first disowned, then 
fettered to inaction. By the operation of both parties, the policy 
of Louis Philippe shifts about to every point of the compass, 
being “every thing by turns, but nothing long.” 


‘ If I turn to more recent transactions, I there find proofs of a deception, 
or a blindness beyond all comparison. At the opening of the present ses- 
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sion, the crown guaranteed to papal Italy a real amnesty, the abolition of 
confiscations and positive ameliorations in the administrative and judi- 
cial departments. Well! but what was there real in this real amnesty ? 
The dungeons of Venice transferring to the dungeons of Milan, the patriots 
whom France knew not how to wrest from a few Austrian pirates ; civil 
war desolating anew the plains of Rome; the pillage of Cesina ; women, 
children, and aged men, slaughtered by regimented banditti under the 
banner of the cross, and a tribunal of blood borrowed from the barbarism 
of the middle ages. What is there, then, real in the independence pro- 
mised to central Italy? why, the arms and intrigues of Austria tending 
incessantly to the subjugation of the whole peninsula. 

‘In regard to Belgium, Louis Philippe said, ‘“ The fortresses erected to 
threaten France shall be demolished.” They are still standing. 

‘ The Polish nationality shall not perish. What, alas! has become of 
the nationality of a magnanimous people, whose melancholy lot it is to be 
murdered four times in a century, through the cowardice of Europe! Look 
at that race of heroes consigned to the sword of tyrants; the deserts of 
Siberia peopled with men to whom posterity will erect altars ; those few 
remnants of the brave soliciting of us a hospitality, which a timid polic 
dares scarcely grant them: the Russ alone is seated on the hearth of the 
great people. 

‘ Such are the consequences of the dereliction of the principle of non- 
interference constantly invoked by Lafayette. Instead of protecting our 
friends, the royalty of July has suffered them to be trampled upon in despite 
of the most solemn promises ; instead of providing at a distance means of 
attack and defence, he awaits the enemy in the very citadel ; and while it 
is as evident as the light of day, that the absolute monarchies are drawing 
closer together and colleaguing, she, the offspring of a revolution, denies 
her natural auxiliaries, and is content to exchange, against an abject sub- 
mission, all our recollections of glory and power. I know not with what 
name she dignifies her policy, but I can tell that which history reserves 
for it. 

* But, we are told, peace is insured, and a general disarming will soon 
crown the system of the cabinet of the 13th of March ; and this peace and 
this disarming will give a positive contradiction to the foretellers of war. 
Away then with all uncertainty, all the alternatives of calm and storm, 
which chilled the heart and struck France aghast. The fact is certain; 
it was false, that it behoved the revolution of July to seek its triumph in the 
identity of French interests with the interests of all the nations into whose 
bosoms the volcano had thrown the brand of liberty. Look around : such of 
those nations as, after our example, rose to re-conquer their country, their 
distinctive names, manners, and physiognomies, and laws conformable with 
their nature, are again bound under the yoke; in Poland, a re-acting, vin- 
dictive, barbarous, policy, has ground to dust the very last elements of that 
nationality which the declaration of the King of the French had guaranteed 
in the face of the world ; Italy, decimated by a priest, is still a prey to all 
the calamities of civil war, and a two-fold foreign interference ; Belgium is 
still chained in a cramped and false situation; fresh convulsions are prepar- 
ing in Spain and Portugal; Switzerland is dismembering itself; national 
independence, personal security, the progress of civilization, are everywhere 
threatened ; in short, all things in Europe are clashing without coming 
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together; jumbling without uniting; and yet, the ratifications of the 
twenty-four articles are exchanged, peace is no longer doubtful, the royalty 
of July has slipped into the family of legitimate monarchies, the juste 
miliew triumphs, and peace will be maintained. Such are the practical 
results of that diplomacy, so inactive, expectant, so cowardly, which, amidst 
the rapid movement which hurries Europe along, seems, you would say, 
to have strack dumb that noble France of July, who, according to you, 
could not re-conquer the notoriety of her preponderance but by shewing 
herself resolved to brave all dangers, and giving the world a high idea of 
her determination and courage. Well! that idea she has trucked for 
letters of vassalage, she has stripped off her virile robe to put on the rags 
of the holy alliance ; that character of the revolution of July which ought to 
predominate in all possible situations, that ascendancy of armed reason, of 
power in the hands of liberty, which she ought to exercise in the councils 
of Europe, she has bartered for the disgrace and the mischief of a royal 
embrace ; and yet peace is ensured ! What more have you to say? Believe 
in us and hold your tongues. Such is the argument of the doctrinaires. 

‘Be itso then! The spirit of waris laid; the execution of the twenty- 
four articles is guaranteed by all the Powers; Holland herself is forced 
to submit to all the stipulations of that treaty; she acknowledges King 
Leopold, and accredits an ambassador to his court; Russia removes 
from Poland part of the regiments which cover its soil; in short, the 
treaty of Europe is definitely established on these bases. Let us take all 
these things for accomplished facts, and even admit that a disarming, 
which the difference of the military systems of Europe will always render 
illusory, comes to crown this peace, and to fix the various nations of the 
continent in the precarious, false, ruinous condition in which they find 
themselves, as well in regard to one another, as in their relations to their 
respective governments. Let me ask—is there a man of sense and fore- 
sight who can believe in the permanence of this monstrous re-organization, 
and is not convinced that such a state of things must necessarily generate 
fresh and speedy convulsions.’—vol. i. pp. 415—420, 

Lafayette soon perceived Louis Philippe’s tendency to retro- 
grade from the popular principles of the revolution, and with his 
usual frankness said to him one day, “ I know only one man who 
can now bring France to a republic ; and you arethat man. Con- 
tinue to disavow the principle of your origin, and I will answer for 
it, that the republic, or I may, perhaps, say, the demagogic sys- 
tem, can desire no better auxiliary than your Majesty.” ‘“ Wait,” 
=e the King, ‘until a certain time, and you will see.” 
“Wait till that time!” resumed Lafayette, ‘‘ but are you sure that 
you will reign till then? For my part, I doubt it.”” The reader 
will not be surprised to learn, after this, that the whole of the Doc- 
(rmaire and legitimate interest was united for the purpose of re- 
moving Lafayette altogether from public affairs. 

‘This combination of the contemptible refuse of every regime against 
the purest and most devoted patriotism, had been some time hatching. 
For a long while, the fine gentlemen of the doctrine, in conjunction with 
certain ambassadors, had taken care to have it published in some English 
and German newspapers, that Lafayette was greater than the king, and 
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that Louis Philippe was only an instrument in the hands of the Com- 
mander General of the armed nation, for the establishment of a vast 
republic, and the implanting of his dear American institutions throughout 
the whole of Europe. The most insidious caricatures were placed before 
Louis Philippe’s eyes, representing the prince with the crown in his hand, 
and Lafayette saying, “ Sire, be covered ;” and some deputies affected to 
style him, in the saloons, and even in the king’s cabinet, the Mayor of the 
Palace ! 

‘ The Court was, on its part, well disposed to listen to these insinuations, 
Nay, the unconquerable dislike which it entertained for Lafayette, needed 
not their aid for its manifestation. Indeed, notwithstanding the sincere 
affection which he had felt for the royal family, ever since he became 
acquainted, as he thought, with their private life, and the simplicity of 
their domestic habits, which he believed afforded a guarantee for the 
liberality of the national sentiments ;* notwithstanding his respectful 
behaviour and language to the king in the tribune, and in every other 
place; notwithstanding the apparent sincerity of the respect which Louis 
Philippe shewed him both in public and private, it is evident that a Court 
which was already dreaming of the return of the royal etiquette, a corrupt 
court of juste milieu, quasi-restoration, and quasi-legitimacy, must neces- 
sarily view with impatience aud humiliation the influence of a citizen, 
whose presence unceasingly called to mind the programme of July, and 
the republican conditions of a monarchy of the barricades. 

‘The repugnance of the Crown was strengthened by that of the old 
European aristocracies, who for half-a-century had professed abhorrence of 
Lafayette, whom they regarded as the most persevering enemy of right 
divine, of privileges, and of all the abuses, for the maintenance of which 
cabinets were leagued against the emancipation of nations. After their 
efforts to ruin Lafayette in 1792; after raising every obstacle to his release 
from Olmutz; after seeing him, in 1815, on the point of heading a renewal 
of the movement of 1789 ; after witnessing the mortifying spectacle of his 
triumphant journey through America, and the daily attack which for 
fifteen years he directed against them from the tribune, his enemies became 
the more implacable in proportion as they were humbled. They now 
beheld him anew at the helm of a purely popular revolution, acknow- 





* «Tu one who saw, during the early period of the monarchy of July, the 
family of the king, sitting in the most simple and domestic manner round 
a work table, Lafayette’s delusion will appear perfectly natural. The 
spectacle which the palace offered, then only guarded by the men of July, 
to whose fidelity the most honourable posts were entrusted ; the liberty 
and respectful familiarity which prevailed in the household, caused even 
Americans to say, that it was an exact picture of the domestic life of the 
President of the United States. What a difference between this confi- 
dence and familiarity, and the distrust and foolish pride which have sut- 
rounded the monarchy of July with the forms of the restoration. Who, 
then, would have predicted the resurrection of that swarm of gentlemen 
honour, ladies in waiting, aides-de-camp, household officers, of courtiers, 
of cup-bearers, of chamberlains, and that crowd of ‘valets, which now 
separate the king from the rest of the people.’ 
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ledging no thrones but those based on institutions essentially republican ; 
and during the first days of that revolution giving a haughty impulse to 
French diplomacy, by obliging it to proclaim the system of non-inter- 
ference, a system which could obviously secure the emancipation of 
nations, and the destruction of the treaties on which the Holy Alliance 
rests.. —vol. ii. pp» 116—119. 


All these intrigues, as well as all the measures of opposition 
openly directed against Lafayette, only tended to confirm, and 
even to extend, the — influence which he already enjoyed. 
He felt his position, and it is a striking proof of the disinterested 
views, the true single-heartedness of the man, that he repeatedly pro- 
claimed the predominant character with which he was thus invested, 
as ‘‘a bad institution, and one which ought to last as short a time 
as possibie,” thus substantially according with M. C. Dupin, who 
declared in the chamber, that “ General Lafayette cannot remain 
all his life the ving law, at least, unless the political law be de- 
funct.” From the period of the removal of Lafayette from the 
command in chief of the National Guards, there was hardly any 
question upon which he agreed with the government of Louis 
Philippe. Abroad and at home, he wished to see popular liberty 
advancing, whereas the whole object of the French government 
was, as far as possible, to engraft the consequences of the revolu- 
tion upon the state of things that existed before it took place. 
Then, at length, commenced that open and deelared war between 
the Doctrinaires and the Patriots, which has since been constantly 
carried on with doubtful success on either side. The tumults 
which occurred in Paris, and in consequence of which martial law, 
as we should say, was proclaimed there, enabled the government 
to assume a bold, perhaps rather a violent attitude, and to appear, 
at least, to possess a greater degree of strength than it had attained 
before. There is no doubt, however, in whatever way those tu- 
mults began, at the obsequies of M. Lamarque, that they did not 
end, until after a deadly conflict between the conquerors of 1830, 
and the monarchy of the barricades. 

While the streets of Paris were yet deluged with blood, a 
meeting of patriot deputies was held at M. Laffitte’s, at which 
Lafayette was present. M. Sarrans gives a solemn contradiction 
to the truth of the report, that at that meeting the deposition of 
the king was proposed. It was at first suggested, that an address 
should be presented by a deputation to the king, requesting him to 
use with moderation the military victory he had obtained, and 
warning him to correct the causes that had led to the insurrection. 
To neither of these propositions, it seems, did Lafayette agree : 
he deemed them both utterly useless. It was next proposed that 
there should be no address, but that a deputation should wait on 
the king, to make some verbal representations. Of this deputation 
Lafayette refused to form a part. In the first place, he said, that 
from the last conversation - had with the king, his mind was 
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fully impressed with the conviction of his being so tenacious in his 
governmental opinions, that persuasion, at least from him, would 
have no effect upon the system adopted. His second reason was, 
that his presence must necessarily remind the king of having 
violated a solemn engagement. The meeting separated without 
coming to any conclusion, and met again the following day, 
Lafayette, after hearing the proposition for the deputation again 
renewed, withdrew, as not being desirous to take any further share 
in the discussion, which soon after terminated in the nomination 
of Messrs. Laffitte, Arago, and Odillon Barrot, who were authorised 
to proceed to the Tuileries. It was then four o’clock in the evening 
of the 6th of June last: the combat between the adverse parties 
was still going on in the streets of Paris, though victory had 
declared for the stronger—the government. The king had just 
returned from a ride through some of the streets, where he had been 
well received. The deputies demanded an audience, which was 
granted on the spot. M. Sarrans must report the particulars of the 
highly interesting scene that followed. 


‘ The three deputies were immediately introduced into the bedchamber 
of Louis XVIII., transformed by the ouvriers of July into the office 
(cabinet de travail) of Louis Philippe, who was not long in making his 
appearance by a door which communicated with the queen's apartment, 
The manner and physiognomy of the king were calm, his deportment 
was easy, free from agitation, and expressive of none of that anguish of 
mind which might have been justified by his situation. His majesty 
received the three patriots with politeness; he said he was very glad to 
see them ; that the opposition could not have chosen negotiators more 
agreeable to him ; and after desiring them to be seated, and placing bim- 
self before his writing-table, he seemed ready to listen to them. 

‘ What occurred then? If any facts are to be relied on, the following 
is what took place at this memorable interview. I relate the circum- 
stances without reserve, just as they were transferred from another's recol- 
lection to mine. 

«M. Odillon Barrot was the first to speak; and in a serious, measured, 
and respectful address, this honourable orator represented to the king, 
that the deputies of the national opposition, like all good citizens, 
deplored the disorders and calamities of the preceding day; that they 
could not express their censure and indignation at the culpable excesses 
of those who had set at naught the laws, and resisted the legal authority 
with arms in their hands; but that it was likewise their duty not to 
disguise from the chief of the state, that the retrograde policy of his 
cabinet,—the disregard of the engagements of July,—the disappointment 
of the expectations of the revolution,—the neglect of national honour,— 
and, finally, the whole of the system of the 13th of March, had exaspe- 
rated and inflamed the mutual animosities amongst the citizens, which 
had caused blood to flow in the streets of Paris, and was a prelude to the 
most frightful of all calamities, a civil war. Placing thus before the king, 
the respective wrongs of the government and its adversaries, M. Odillon 
Barrot concluded by conjuring his majesty to stop the effusions of blood, 
which still continued to flow,—to silence the cannon,—which then 
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resuunded even in the royal abode,—to be indulgent towards the van- 
qui-hed ; and to prevent a renewal of these scenes, by a prompt and frank 
return to the principles on which his dynasty had been seated by the 
revolution. 

‘The king replied, that having been audaciously attacked by his 
enemies, he bad a legitimate right to defend himself; that, in short, it 
was time to quell a revolt, and he had employed cannon as the shortest 
way of ending it ; that he had, nevertheless, rejected the proposal which 
had been made to him of placing the city of Paris in a state of siege ; 
that, as to the pretended engagements of the Hotel de Ville, and those 
republican institutions, about which the opposition made so much noise, 
he could hardly comprehend what it all meant; that he had more than 
fulfilled the pledges he had made, and given to France as many republican 
institutions as he had promised, and even more ; that the programme of 
the Hotel de Ville had only existed in the brain of M. Lafayette, whose 
incessant appeals were evidently the result of a mistake; that, with 
respect to the system of the 13th of March, it was wrong to give the 
credit of it to M. Périer ; that this system belonged to the king, and was 
the result of his own convictions, the fruit of bis meditations, and the 
expression of his reflections on politics and government ; that he, Louis 
Philippe, had consented to take the crown only on the conditions indicated 
by the development of this system, which was most conformable to the 
wishes and wants of France, and from which he would not deviate, even 
should they mince him in a mortar (the king's literal expression): “ in 
short,’ the king added, ‘ it will not do, gentlemen, to allege vague 
accusations ; specify the charges you have to make against the Périer 
system, of which poor Périer is guiltless enough. What have you to say 
against this system? Let us hear it.” 

‘M. Arago replied by a rapid and animated exposition of the divisions 
by which France was lacerated, and which the policy of the government 
cherished with an almost scrupulous solicitude ; he referred to his own 
family, which had surrendered itself to the schism of political opinions ; 
he instanced his brother and his nephew, who, perhaps, at the very mo- 
ment he was speaking, were ranged in opposite ranks, prepared to take 
each other’s life; and, to characterize the situation by an example, he ad- 
verted to the League, and to the D’Ailly, who, under Henry IV., slew his 
own son in the streets of Paris. M. Arago then spoke of the public posts 
given to the partizans of the fallen regime; of the scandalous indulgence 
which screened the machinations of the Carlists, whilst the failings of in- 
dividuals and the press were prosecuted with a rigour unexampled in the 


judicial annals of the restoration. M. Arago mentioned, likewise, the- 


astonishment and deep disgust, which the apparent impunity the Duchess 
de Berri seemed to enjoy, excited throughout France, and the invidious 
interpretations to which this impunity might give rise. 

‘At these words, Louis Philippe exclaimed, that his government had no 
other enemies than the carlists and the republicans—that what had been 
objected to him, was only the result of their manceuvres—that he had 
been accused of avarice—(he, in whose eyes money had never possessed 
any value)—that his best intentions had been perverted to such a degree, 
that, for a long time past, he could not read either the Tribune or the 
National—that his father, who was the best citizen of France, had been 
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calumniated like himself, and impelled to gtve the revolution a bloody 
pledge, which he ought to have refused—that the exigences of the two 
revolutions were equally unsustainable—that he, Louis Philippe, was not 
obstinate, which he had shown, when, after long resistance, he had im- 
properly given way to importunity, had effaced from the outside of his pa- 
lace, and from his armorial bearings, the fleurs de lis, which had been, 
from time immemorial, the arms of his family. With regard to the re- 
presentations concerning the Duchess de Berri, Louis Philippe declared, 
that if that princess was arrested, justice should take its course ; but that, 
whatever happened, his reign should not witness a bloody drama. At 
this moment, the cannon of St. Merry made the glasses in the palace 
shake. 

‘ The discussion having brought M. Arago to foreign affairs, and this 
deputy deploring the state of abasement and submission into which 
France had fallen in the eyes of Europe, the King, on the other hand, 
took credit to himself for his foreign policy. ‘“ This policy,” said he, “has 
prevented the Powers from doing what they were resolutely bent on 
doing. For more than six months I have held them in my own hand, 
The King of Holland is about to yield. I give France a new ally in King 
Leopold, whom I make my son-in-law, in spite of many causes of um- 
brage. In short, if it must be told, the Powers are in such a position, 
that my throne would be the most difficult to shake; not one of them has 
the stuff of a Duke of Orleans.” “ But, Sire, the affair of Ancona. 
What ! the tri-coloured flag removed, by order of Rome, from the towers 
of a citadel occcupied by our soldiers? What! the ambassador of the 
King of July at the feet of the Pope?’ “Not so loud, Sir,” said the 
King, quickly, “Ican hear you. ‘True, there is, indeed, something to 
say respecting the affair of Ancona; but it was necessary to succeed—it 
was essential, and we have succeeded. And surely some condescension 
towards an aged and obstinate priest involves no vast consequences, 
Besides, whatever were the means employed by my ambassador, he has 
completely justified himself in his correspondence. Proceed.” 

‘ The discussion having returned to the system of the 13th of March, 
the King, who affected to make a very good use of M. Perier, pretended 
that this system was really but the continuation of that of the 3d of No- 
vember. “ I appeal,” said he, “ upon this point, to M. Laffitte ; was it 
not that system you followed?” ‘The late President of the Council at first 
maintained a negative silence ; but Louis Philippe having subsequently 
again insisted upon this parity, M. Laffitte loudly protested against an 
assimilation, which was the more incorrect, since it was notorious that a 
radical difference between the King and himself, as well respecting affairs 
at home, as the direction of our exterior policy, had occasioned his retire- 
ment from the council. 

‘In conclusion, Louis Philippe observed to MM. Odillon, Barrot, 
Laffitte, and Arago, that his duty requiring him to listen to the represen- 
tatives of France, and to study the wants and wishes of the country, he 
should always receive them with pleasure ; that whenever they made any 
well-grounded representations he should pay attention to them ; but that, 
eandidly speaking, he had found nothing in their statement ; and that the 
system pursued by his government being the result of his own conviction, 
he was sorry to be obliged to declare that he could make no change in It. 
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‘On rising, M. Laffitte told the King that he should retire penetrated 
with the deepest sorrow : he entreated him to compare the eagerness and 
enthusiasm which his presence formerly excited, with the effect it now 
produced ; that this alteration denoted a deep seated evil, and he conjured 
his majesty to ask himself, whether a King of France, who required 
50,000 men to guard him, was really King of France.’—vol. ii. pp. 422— 
429. 

‘What inference,’ asks M. Sarrans, in his concluding chapter, 
‘is to be drawn from all that has been stated in the course of these 
volumes?” To this question he gives an answer wrapped in a 
mystic garb :—‘ that both system and ministry exhibit the traces 
of decomposition, and the mark of death ; that Lafayette continues 
to be the highest and purest personification of the revolution of 
July; that he has endured the same alternations as betrayed liberty, 
and that he will obtain the same triumph, when, the episode being 
concluded, the history shall terminate.’ Let us translate this 
obscure passage into more intelligible language. M. Sarrans means 
really to say, that Louis Philippe has ruined his throne in the 
public opinion of France; that no ministry acting upon his prin- 
ciples of government can be constructed with any chance of per- 
manence; that he must yield up the helm of power to the patriots; 
which is in other words to say, after all that has passed, that he 
must abdicate ; that his short reign will only have been an episode 
in the history of the barricade revolution, and that that history 
must of necessity terminate in the establishment of a republic, of 
which, old as he is, Lafayette may live to be the first president, 
‘the purest personification of the revolution of July.’ 

The author then proceeds to draw up what he calls a balance 
account, between Louis Philippe and the principle of that revolu- 
tion. The question now, he thinks, is less one of liberty than of 
equality, less a struggle between democracy and power than be- 
tween the people and ‘a silly coterie, which possesses only the 
inconveniences and pretensions of the old patrician race.’ He is 
perfectly correct in contending that there is no resemblance what- 
ever between the English revolution of 1688 and the French revo- 
lution of 1830, beyond the mere fact of the transfer of the crown 
from the right line of descent to a collateral branch. It is perfectly 
true, that our revolution was aristocratic not only in its origin, but 
in all its great objects, and that for the people it scarcely effected 
any thing, except that it gave us the precedent of a fundamental 
change, and established it as part and parcel of the law of the 
land. But the late French revolution was democratic in its origin, 
and would have hitherto been so in its progress but for the Doctri- 
naires, who changed its tendency to aristocratic and legitimate 
purposes ; a change in which Louis Philippe, notwithstanding all 
his republican declarations, has personally sympathised, and which 
he is resolved to perfect into stability if he can. In attempting to 
accomplish their common object, Louis Philippe and the Doctri- 
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naires have put themselves out of the pale of the revolution, and 
must eventually be overwhelmed by its growing preponderance, 
M. Sarrans thus winds up his biographical harangue. 


‘ The monarchy of July, stripped, by the system of the 13th of March, 
by its acts and its declarations, of its utility, the only bond on the con. 
tract, its fairest prerogative, its only right, had no longer a solid 
foundation. 

‘All that this system gained in duration, France lost in liberty, in 
strength, in industry, in honour. 

‘ Around this system gravitated, at different points of distances, the 
heroes of Ghent, Grenoble, Nimes, and Lyons. Perhaps these were titles 
to the estime of the juste-milieu, but the France of July had no more wish 
to range herself under the dictatorship of the paladins of legitimacy, than 
under that of the men who promenaded round the prevotal guillotines in 
the plains of Alsace, the Rhone, and Dauphiné. She is forgetful of these 
glories ; she recognises no such services. 

‘ The system of the 13th of March has deprived France of her resources, 
when France has no desire to be invaded; it has created for her only 
enemies, when she wanted only friends. 

‘ The system of the 13th March has destroyed the work of July, and 
raised the shade of legitimacy, buried for thirty-eight years with the head 
of Louis XVI. France wishes not to be disinherited of a sovereignty so 
dearly purchased. 

‘ In compensation for the loss of her recognised rights, the system of 
the 13th March offers France a ruinous repose, an infamous peace, pro- 
jected canals, the formation of roads, the construction of monuments. 
France requires only liberty, honour, honest ministers, and all the con- 
sequences of the revolution of July, let them be popular, or monarchial. 

‘ The system of the 13th March has destroyed trade and commerce; 
because the prosperity of trade and commerce is either consequent ona 
state of peace, with a security of its duration, or on a state of war, with 
presumption of victories. But we have neither war nor peace: and 
France cannot exist without trade and commerce. 

‘ The system of the 13th March has deadened the spring of the arts, 
stifled the sciences, frightened away poésy, deprived life of all its bland- 
ishments ; its cupidity has dried up all the sources of pleasure and happi- 
ness. France did not fight at the barricades in order to conquer a 
cloister. 

‘The liberty of the press is consecrated by a law of 1830; but the 
prisons gape before it—thanks to the laws of the republic and the empire! 
But France has read, in the pages of Montesquieu, that one of the principal 
tyrannies of Tiberius was the abuse he made of the ancient laws, the 
offspring of the civil dissensions of Rome. France tepudiates such a 
monstrous imitation, 

‘ The patriots are the objects of your raillery, for having flocked to the 
barricades under the fire of the Swiss. They are now compelled to hide 
their scars, and to fly the signals of their glory, in order to escape the 
police-serjeants, or the clubs of their hired ruffians. France is weary of 
the impunity of these hangmen : this reign of terror must also have its 
ninth Thermidor. 


* Either France, or the system of the 13th March, must then perish. 
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‘France will not perish; because she possesses for her defence, the 
union of all the interests of a great people; whilst her enemies have 
only weakness and pride to overcome her with; and because, whilst they 
gain over to their side, the deputies, the electors, and the juste milieu of 
all denominations, there is left for her only the feeling of the rightfulness 
of her cause, the spirit of liberty, and the hatred of her enemies. 


‘To say the truth, France likes not the juste milieu, because she knows 
no juste milieu between the ancient and the new dynasty—between the 
hereditary and the non-hereditary institution of the peerage—between the 
rejection and the acceptance of Belgium—between war and peace— 
between the liberty and the censorship of the press—between the freedom 
and the monopoly of commerce—between religious liberty and St. Simo- 
nianism—between natural independence and the chains of the holy 
alliance—between the hatred and the friendship of freemen—between 
glory and shame, honour and infamy. France thinks, in truth, that the 
juste milieu means nothing when applied to questions of actual policy. 
The juste milieu round which France would have rallied, was a popular 
throne, environed by republican institutions : this has been denied her. 

‘The doctrinarian system, the juste milieu, are then condemned to 
perish. But must they necessarily drag along with them, in their down- 
fall, all that is propped up upon their unpopularity? I do not think so; 
for I state the extreme limits of possibility. The very nature of a repre- 
sentative government opens an extensive view of happiness to the 
monarchy of the barricades ; and offers the probability that that monarch, 
giving way before the condition of humanity which is to change, will 
avow to France that it has been the dupe of false and interested repre- 
sentations ; that it has received bad councils, committed faults ; that the 
term of all the usurpations which paralyzed the revolution is arrived ; and 
that it feels the necessity of marching with the events, if not with the 
men of July. 

‘France deserves to hear such language as this, and to recompense it 
by oblivion of the past and confidence in the future. 

‘ But if the monarchy is not inclined to reject any of the counsels it has 
received; if France is condemned to bow in silence her forehead to the 
dust, it should not be forgotten that, in the event of a violation of the 
constitutional compact, the refusal of the taxes is the literal, the complete 
interpretation, and, in some sort, the dogma in full vigour of the repre- 
sentative system. 

‘And, then, what comes next? Ordinances? Coups d'etat? Or, if 
they are not strong enough to play at that game— 

‘We must await the judgment of heaven.’—vol. ii. pp. 447—451. 


The conflict that must again attempt, at least, to put an end to 
the present disquietude of France, cannot be far off. A civil war in 
Portugal, the probability of an immediate and more bloody civil 
war in Spain, arising out of the recent death of Ferdinand,* the un- 
settled state of Switzerland and Italy, and Germany and Belgium, 
already threaten to surround France with an almost complete circle 
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* Query, if dead he be?—a point not settled when this sheet went to 
press. 
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of fire, which must set her armies and her numberless discontented 
citizens again in motion. If the Carlist party in Spain admit the 
title of the queen, as queen-mother, to succeed to the throne, until 
it shall appear whether the infant she is supposed to bear in her 
womb be a prince or princess, in the latter alternative taking place, 
they will as certainly dispute the throne with the daughter already 
in existence. Ferdinand, it is true, issued a decree to rescind the 
Salic law in Spain, but the Carlists have uniformly protested against 
that decree, and consider it as altogether nugatory. How the 
troops are disposed will soon be known, but it is not improbable 
that, in the event of a contest arising between the Queen and the 
Carlists, either of the parties, probably the Queen, will assemble 
the Cortes, and proclaim a free constitution. Every hour, we may 
say, seems to add a fresh cloud to the portentous darkness that 
has been for some years, indeed ever since the Congress of Vienna 
and the establishment of the Holy Alliance, gradually, but pro- 
gressively, spreading itself over the whole political horizon of 
Europe. Nothing that has been done since that period, has been 
able to assume, even for a season, the character of stability. Every 
thing that was meant to be unchangeable has soon become changed 
by circumstances, which no one state, nor any confederation of 
states, seems capable of controlling. The storm that has been 
so long gathering must break at last; the two principles of demo- 
cratic equality and aristocratic monarchy must soon appear in 
presence of each other, face to face, and fight, not only for present 
victory and preponderance, but for the annihilation of the an- 
tagonist. 





Arr. VI. The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet Firdausi, translated 
and abridged in prose and verse, with notes, and illustrations. By 
James Atkinson, Esq., of the Bengal Medical Service. 8vo. pp. 608. 
London: Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great 


Britain and Ireland. Sold by Murray ; and Parbury, Allen, and Co., 
1832. 


We observe with the greatest satisfaction the active exertions of 
a Society, which has been for some time in operation, and the ob- 
ject of which is to cause to be published, in the English and 
French language, translations of all such portions of oriental litera- 
ture, as can be supposed, in their opinion, to possess any claims to 
general attention. They have been working hitherto in compara- 
tive obscurity, and if, from the very nature of their labours, they 
are never likely to attract great popularity, this is an additional 
reason why we should pay them the humble tribute of our praise. 
They have already been the means of introducing into the English 
and French languages no fewer than twenty-seven different volumes, 
including specimens of almost every class of Asiatic composition— 
Travels, Memoirs, Drama, Military and Civil History, Romance, 
Poetry, Biography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Buccaneerism, and Anti- 
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quities. Among the most important of these works, are the 
“Travels of Maccarnius, Patriarch of Antioch, written in Arabic by 
his attendant, Archdeacon Paul, of Aleppo ;” a Chinese tragedy, 
a Chinese romance, entitled “The Fortunate Union;” two Cin- 
calese poems, the first descriptive of the Ceylon system of de- 
monology, the other of a curious series of characters, assumed b 
natives of Ceylon, in a masquerade. To these are added, “ Me- 
moirs of a Malayan Family,” written by themselves ; a History of 
the early sovereigns of Persia ; Annals of the Turkish Empire for up- 
wards of acentury ; and the Poems of Shah Nameh, now before us. 
The list of works in the press, patronised by the Society, em- 
braces nine other volumes ; several of these are curious, particu- 
larly the Japanese history of the ecclesiastical emperors of Japan, 
from the year 600 before Christ ; the history of -* sae from the 
Arabic, which traces the establishment of the Mahommedan power 
in the Barbary states, and in Spain, from the eighth to the four- 
teenth centuries; the celebrated epic poem by Kalidasa, which is to 
be accompanied ey the Sanscrit text ; and the Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of Haji Khalifa, which formed the ground-work of D’Her- 


belot’s well-known and much-admired ‘Bibliotheque Oriental.” 
Besides these, the Society have issued a long catalogue of other 
works, which they, or able men in their employment, are preparing 
for publication. 

It is in such a case as this, that societies, composed of men of 


high distinction, contribute, by the influence of their names, their 
pecuniary subscriptions, their personal and collective exertions, to 
promote a purpose that falls legitimately within their sphere. 
Asiatic literature never was popular in this country; it was always 
considered, even when assisted by Sir William Jones’s accom- 
plished pen, and graceful talents, as nothing better than an exotic 
curiosity. Individual booksellers, or translators, would have no 
chance of remuneration for their outlays and labours, if they at- 
tempted to publish on their own account a version of even the most 
deservedly celebrated work that ever was imported from Asia. In- 
deed, far from being remunerated, they would entail upon them- 
selves certain loss, which they might balance against a very small 
modicum of fame. It is here that a society steps in with the best 
effect, to add to our literature the treasures of Oriental genius ; but 
at the same time to protect authors and publishers from the pecu- 
niary losses which they would otherwise certainly incur, if they at- 
tempted the enterprize without such assistance. We are happy to 
see at the head of such a society, the name of his Majesty ; and 
among its vice-patrons, the King of the Belgians, the Duke of 
Sussex, (ever to be found where public substantial good is to be 
done) the Lord Chancellor, and other individuals of reputation, 
wealth, talent, taste, and affection for literature, the sciences, and arts. 

“Shah Nameh” is the title given by Firdausi to bis great heroic 
poem ; it is now given for the first time in the English language, 
and in an abridged form. Itis, in fact, in the original Persian, a 
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rhymed history of the ancient Kings of Persia, beginning with 
Kaiumer, the Adam of the Fire-wors ippers, and terminating with 
the year 636 after Christ—thus embracing a period of more than 
3,600 years. It appears to have been finished early in the eleventh 
century, and to have been founded principally upon tales and le- 
gends traditionally known throughout the country. We abridge 
the learned translator’s preface, in stating, that the work abounds 
in adventures of the most wild and romantic description, in wonder- 
ful efforts of valour; and not only in heroes but heroines, the latter 
being, of course, always as beautiful as they are intrepid. It is 
considered one of the finest productions of the kind, of which Ma- 
hommedan nations can boast, being comparatively free from those 
excessive ornaments of style, which, to our taste, render Oriental 
poetry in general so unmeaning. Fora Persian production it is 
simple, energetic, graceful; the versification is smooth, flowing, 
and free from inverted forms of construction. The author, Fir- 
dausi, is looked upon as the Homer of the East ; not, however, from 
any resemblance of his poems to those of the Greek bard, but be- 
cause, in epic grandeur, he is above all the other poets of his coun- 
try. ‘* Both,” says Sir William Jones, “ drew their images from 
nature herself, without catching them only from reflection, and 
painting, in the manner of the modern poets, the likeness of a like- 
ness; and both possessed, in an eminent degree, the rich and 
creative invention, which is the very soul of poetry.” Nobody pre- 
tends, for a moment, to suggest that there is the slightest compari- 
son between the Shah Nameh and the Iliad. 

The manners described by Firdausi bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the age of European chivalry—an age, by the way, which 
it would be very difficult to fix—manners, too, which, we suspect, 
exist more in the imagination of poets and romancers than in 
reality. ‘This age of European chivalry, so much talked of, is, in 
truth, a mere historical fiction ; for never was barbarism more com- 
pletely established in manners, in education, in the means of 
imparting knowledge to young or old, than in the age which we 
popularly, but erroneously, and ludicrously, call the age of chivalry. 
Such, however, as the imaginary manners of that imaginary pe- 
riod have been painted, are, in some degree, those represented in 
the work before us. There is nothing to be wondered at in this. 
Chivalry dates from the Moors in Spain; the Moors brought their 
manners from the East ; and thus the enigma issolved. In another 
respect, the Shah Nameh is perfectly chivalrous in the character of 
its poetry. It pays no respect whatever to chronology or geogra- 
Ate eaaPhape corte most of the chivalrous compositions. 
‘irdausi’s principal hero is named Rustem, and we know not how 
many centuries he lived. The Spanish prayer of kindness, “‘ May 
you live a thousand years!” would have been no boon to Rustem, 
whose career would have been limited rather than enlarged by that 
period. He is the Persian Hercules. 
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Of Firdausi little is known in the way of biography. He was 
born at Tus, a city of Khorassan, about the year 950. His father, 
Ishak Sherif Shah, worked on the domain of the governor of Tus 
as a gardener. The last king of the Sassanian race having col- 
lected all the chronicles, histories, and traditions, connected with 
Persia, from the earliest period to the accession of Khosraus, had 
them digested under the general title, Bastan Nameh. This chro- 
nicle was afterwards continued, and, in the tenth century, ordered to 
be versified. A small part, however, was reduced to distiches, until 
the eleventh century, when the literary characters of the court were 
directed to prepare a history of the kings of Persia, from all acces- 
sible records. ‘The Bastan Nameh was then discovered amongst 
other compilations ; and from this work the reigning Sultan, Mah- 
mud, selected seven stories, which he delivered to seven poets, to 
be reduced to verse, in order that he might be able to judge of 
their poetical pretensions respectively. A bard named Unsari 
gained the palm, and he was accordingly engaged to arrange the 
whole history in verse. At this period Firdausi was in his native 
city; and having heard of the wish of Mahmud, that the history 
should be versified, he succeeded in procuring a copy of the Bastan 
Nameh. He turned a portion of it into verse, which was so much 
admired, that he was immediately invited to the Sultan’s court, 
where he speedily produced another poetical version of a part of 
the same chronicle. Mahmud, delighted with the composition, 
commanded him forthwith to complete the Shah Nameb ; ordered 
him a liberal pension ; and, at the same time, conferred upon him 
the surname of Firdausi, which signifies Paradise ; because that he 
had diffused the delights of that region of bliss over his court. 
The progress of his work was witnessed with envy by many, but 
generally with admiration; and presents were showered upon him 
from every quarter. The composition, consisting of sixty-thousand 
couplets, cost him the labour of thirty years. At its conclusion 
Mahmud ordered an elephant-load of gold to be presented to him, 
but the gift was intercepted by a malignant vizier, who had it ex- 
changed for a contemptible gift in silver. The poet, mortified at 
the insult, wrote a bitter satire against the Sultan, and fled to 
Bagdad. He lived to a good old age; but before he died, the 
Sultan discovered the treachery of his vizier, and, anxious to com- 
pensate Firdausi, sent him a magnificent present, which found the 
eastern Homer on his death-bed. His tomb is in his native city, 
and much frequented by pilgrims. bas 

The work before us contains merely the substance of the origi- 
nal, though some parts are given in detail. So popular is the Shah 
Nameh in Persia, that copies of it are innumerable, some of which 
are beautiful specimens of ornamental writing, enriched with 
coloured drawings exquisitely finished, and illustrative of the most 
prominent incidents of the poem; others, splendidly illuminated 
and sprinkled with gold, are said to be worth a hundred guineas 
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each. The work is much prized, not - in Persia but in Hindos- 
tan, and the southern regions of the East: it is perhaps most 
known by an epitome of it, written by Shumshir Khan, in the year 
1063 of the Mahommedan era. 

The poem opens with a pious invocation to the Creator, in which 
the history of the Mahommedan faith is briefly given, and the poet 
confidently predicts immortality for bis work, 


‘a structure pointing to the skies, 
Whose solid strength destroying time defies. 
Centuries may pass away, but still my page 
Will be the boast of each succeeding age.’ 


The invocation concludes with a high-flown eulogium upon the 
various virtues of Mahmud, whose voice rent the flintiest ear; on 
land a tiger fierce, on the wave a crocodile; admired on earth, be- 
loved by heaven ; deadly as the dragon’s tooth in battle, and inspired 
in all his thoughts by the very soul of Gabriel! The poem begins 
with the achievements of Kaiumer, already mentioned ; he was a 

atriarch, living among the mountains, clothed in the skins of wild 
lisiaie and he exercised the functions of a monarch in Persia. He 
reigned thirty years in the most paternal manner. Blessed by a 
son, named Saiamuck, to whom he was fervently attached, he had 
not an enemy in the world, save a hideous demon, who viewed his 
power with envy, and sought his ruin. This demon, too, hada 
son, fierce as the wolf, who imbibed all his father’s hatred of the 
good old patriarch. When Saiamuck was made acquainted with 
their hostile dispositions, he provoked them to a combat, in which, 
unfortunately, he was slain, leaving behind him an only child, 
Husheng, whom the patriarch loved even more than his father. 
When Husheng was of age to wield arms, Kaiumer despatched 
him with a large army against the demon. So great a favourite 
was the young hero with heaven, that the wolf, the tiger, the lion, 
the panther, came forth from the forest to give him their aid ; even 
the birds of the air became his auxiliaries, and he succeeded in 
eying the two demons, father and son, with his own hand. 

e have next the history of Husheng’s reign, told in a similar 
style. He is said to be the first who elicited fire from the flint, 
and to have founded the religion of the Fire-worshippers. He 
discovered the art of the blacksmith, improved the system of agri- 
culture by irrigation, conducted water to the city from distant 
fountains, and brought into use the fur of the sable, the squirrel, 
and the ermine; invented raiment superior to the skins of animals 
for his people ; taught them the method of making bread, and the 
art of cookery. He was a wise and beneficent legislator ; and the 
empire flourished beneath his sway during a period of forty years, 
at the expiration of which he was succeeded by his son, Tahumers, 
who was the first to commit the duties of legislation to an assembly 
of wise men. In his days, wool was spun and woven; garments 
and carpets manufactured ; panthers, falcons, and hawks, tamed 
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and taught to assist in the sports of the field. He, too, was trou- 
bled with demons; a whole army of them came to attack him; 
but he killed their chieftain with his own hand, and made all his 
followers prisoners. He was about to destroy them, when they 
prayed his mercy, promising that if they were spared they would 
teach him a wonderful art. 
‘ They taught him letters, and his eager mind 
With learning was illumined.’ 


The monarchy next descended to his son Jemshid, whose name 
is connected in the East with the invention of armour, cuirasses, 
and swords, and with most of the arts that contribute to the im- 
provement of agriculture, architecture, and the business of life. 
He is said to have had a number of demons under his command, 
who raised him in the air whenever he desired it, and transported 
him in a moment to any spot he chose, however remote. On the 
first day of the new year he gave a feast, at which numerous mor- 
tals, genti, demons, and peris assembled, and were sumptuously 
regaled with all kinds of viands, wine, and music. He reigned 
seven hundred years, and during that long period not one of his 
subjects died. 

‘ Man seemed immortal, sickness was unknown, 
And life rolled on in happiness and joy.’ 

But at length he became insolent with much prosperity, and 
boasted that he never had an equal in the world. For his pride 
God humbled him, and he fell into a state of degradation and 
misery. The remainder of his story is beautiful and pathetic. His 
throne is usurped by Zohak, a neighbouring chieftain, who is pow- 
erfully assisted by an evil spirit called Iblis, and Jemshid becomes 
an outcast and a wanderer. Arriving at the city of Zabul in the 
spring season, when the roses were in bloom, he happened to pass 
near to the garden of King Gureng, where his daughter was amusing 
herself at the time. Now it had been predicted by her nurse that 
the princess would one day be married to Jemshid, her father 
having already given her permission to elect for her husband the 
sovereign whom she loved best. The keepers of the garden refused 
to allow him to proceed in that direction ; and being fatigued and 
dispirited, he sat down by the garden door, under the shade of a 
tree. A slave girl seeing the wearied traveller, took pity on him: 
he asked for a cup of wine; she ran to her mistress, and told her 
that a young man, more beautiful even than herself, was sitting at 
the gate, and asked for refreshment. She hastened to see him ; 

‘ His visage pale as the pomegranate flower, 
He looked like light in darkness,’ 
They became at once mutually predisposed in favour of each other; 
she took him by the hand, and leading him along the beautiful 
walks till they arrived at the basin of a fountain, they seated them- 
selves upon royal carpets. Refreshments were brought by a crowd 
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of attendants; while Jemshid was drinking, the princess, observing 
the peculiar elegance of his manner, said to her heart, “* This must 
be aking!” She next convinced herself that he must be King 
Jemshid, and thought of searching fora picture of him which was 
in her father’s gallery, in order to compare the portrait with the 
original. Her bow and arrows were brought; the former was so 
strong, that besides herself there was no other warrior in all the 
kingdom of Zabulistan who could even draw the string. Two 
ring doves alighted on the garden-wall, and she challenged Jem- 
shid to bring one of them to the ground. He promised, provided 
that if he hit the female, the lady whom he most admired in the 
company should be his. The princess assented. Jemshid drew 
the string, and struck the female dove so skilfully, as to transfix 
both the wings, and pin them together. The male dove flew away, 
but soon returned to the same spot, attracted by natural affection, 
When the damsel saw the ease with which the stranger handled 
the bow, she thought within herself that there was no necessity to 
send for the picture, as surely he could be no other than the ex- 
ected of her heart. She then proposed to take down the male 
bird, on the condition that, if successful, the man whom she might 
choose from the company might be her husband. The stranger 
understood her meaning. At this moment her nurse arrived, and 
after leisurely examining him from head to foot, whispered to her 
that he was Jemshid, that he certainly would be her husband, and 
that she would bear to him a son, who would be the conqueror of 
the world. ‘The picture was then brought, and the princess, find- 
ing the resemblance exact, placed it in his hands. In secretly 
recognising the likeness, it so forcibly reminded him of his past 
glory and happiness, that he burst into tears. When asked the 
cause of his sorrow, he said that it was pity for Jemshid, who, 
though once the lord of a powerful kingdom, was now a wan- 
derer, and perhaps devoured by wolves. The damsels were not to 
be imposed upon by this tale ; and, taking him aside, said that they 
knew well he was Jemshid; but he denied himself, until love at 
length overcoming his reluctance to entrust his secret to a woman, 
the princess took him to her chamber, and they were married accord- 
ing to the customs of the country. But Jemshid being apprehen- 
sive of being betrayed to his potent enemy, the marriage was kept 
secret, and when Gureng beheld his daughter in a state of preg- 
nancy, he became furious. She was obliged to reveal her marriage, 
according to the freedom of choice among kings which he had 
given her. He rejoiced at it, because it would place Jemsbid in 
his power, whom he declared he would send bound to Zohak, in 
the hope of being magnificently rewarded. The princess, over- 
whelmed with grief, entreated her father rather to assist him to 
recover his kingdom, which, his parental compassion being moved, 
he promised to do. He had an interview with the exile, who, mis- 
trusting his professions, took once more to flight, turning his steps 
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towards India. Having travelled a great distance, he one day came 
to a tower, under whose shadow he sought repose, and fell asleep. 
Here the agents of Zohak found him, and he was brought in chains 
into the presence of the usurper, who had his body divided longi- 
tudinally into two parts. The princess took poison, and died, her 
affliction being inconsolable. We have given this tale at some 
length, in order that the reader might form some idea ef the cha- 
racter of the whole poem, which is composed of a great number of 
short legends of this description. 

In the extracts which we intend to give, we shall endeavour to 
exhibit the poetical character of Firdausi, without going into any 
more detail concerning the legends from which we shall alliet them, 
than will be barely necessary to render them intelligible. One of 
the legends is entitled Rudabeh, the name of a beautiful damsel, 
the daughter of the chief of Kabul. She had a lover named Zal, 
and in order to admit him into her chamber, which opened into a 
high —— she loosened her luxuriant hair, and casting it dowa 
from the balcony, after fastening the upper part to a ring, she de- 
sired Zal to take hold of the other end and mount up. Kissing her 
tresses, he quickly ascended. The translator, who, when he comes 
toa poetical passage, generally renders it in blank or rhymed verse, 
contenting himself with prose for the other parts of the work, thus 
exhibits the scene that followed. 


‘Then hand in hand within the chambers they 
Gracefully passed. Attractive was the scene, 
The walls embellished by the painter's skill, 

And every object exquisitely formed, 

Sculpture, and architectural ornament, 

Fit for a king. Zal with amazement gazed 

Upon what art had done, but more he gazed 

Upon her tulip cheeks, her musky locks, 

Breathing the sweetness of a summer garden 

Upon the sparkling brightness of her rings, 

Necklace, and bracelets, glittering on her arms. 

His mien, too, was majestic—on his head 

He wore aruby crown, and near his breast 

Was seen a belted dagger. Fondly she 

With side-long glances marked his noble aspect, 

The fine proportions of his graceful limbs, 

His strength and beauty. Her enamoured heart 

Suffused her cheek with blushes, every glance 

Increased the ardent transports of her soul. 

So mild was his demeanour, he appeared 

A gentle lion toying with his prey. 

Long they remained immersed in softest pleasure ; 

In mutual bliss. At length, the warrior rose, 

And thus addressed her :—“ It becomes us not 

To be forgetful of the path of prudence, 

Though love would dictate a more ardent course. 

How oft has Sam, my father, counselled me, 
VOL, 111. (1832). No. 11. s 
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Against unseeming thoughts—improper deeds, 
Always to choose the right, and shun the wrong. 
How will he burn with anger when he hears 
This new adventure ; how will Mindchihr 
Indignantly reproach me for this dream ! 

This waking dream of rapture! but I call 

High Heaven to witness what I now declare— 
Whoever may oppose my sacred vows, 

l still am thine, affianced thine, for ever.” 

And thus Riid4beh :—“ Thou bast won my heart, 
And kings may sue in vain; to thee devoted, 
Thou art alone my warrior, and my love.” 

Thus they in mutual rapture passed the hours, 
Till dawn appeared, and then voluptuous kisses, 
And lustrous eyes, bedimmed with pearly tears, 
Bespoke the parting moment. ‘ O, thou sun, 
The glory of the world—why with thy beams 
Intrusively divide two happy lovers !” 

Thus they exclaimed,—then Zal, with fond adicus, 
Softly descended from the balcony, 

And hastened to his tent.’—pp. 84, 85. 


Demons and dragons performed many wonderful feats in those 
times, and it was enough to stamp a warrior a hero at once, if he 
slew one of these monsters. We find a hero of the unpoetical name 
of Sam, thus magnifying his services upon one of these occasions. 


‘I am thy servant, and twice sixty years 
Have seen my prowess. Mounted on my steed, 
Wielding my battle axe, o’erthrowing heroes, 
Who equals Sam, the warrior? 1 destroyed 
The mighty monster, whose devouring jaws 
Unpeopled half the land, and spread dismay 
From town to town. The world was full of horror, 
No bird was seen in air, no beast of prey 
In plain or forest ; from the stream he drew 
The crocodile ; the eagle from the sky. 
The country had no habitant alive, 
And when I found no human being left, 
[ cast away all fear, and girt my loins, 
And in the name of God went boldly forth, 
Armed for the strife. I saw him towering rise 
Huge as a mountain, with his hideous hair 
Dragging upon the ground: his long black tongue 
Shut up the path; his eyes, two lakes of blood ; 
And, seeing me, so horrible his war, 
The earth shook with affright, and from its mouth 
A flood of poison issued. Like a lion, 
Forward I sprang, and in a moment drove 
A diamond-pointed arrow through his tongue, 
Fixing him to the ground. Another went 
Down his deep throat, and dreadfully he writhed. 
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A third passed through his middle. Then raised 
My battle-axe, cow-headed, and with one 
Tremendous blow, dislodged his venomous brain, 
And deluged all around with blood and poison. 
There lay the monster dead, and soon the world 
Regained its peace and comfort. Now I am old, 
The vigour of my youth is past and gone, 

And it becomes me to resign my station, 

To Zal, my gallant son.” ’—pp. 90, 91. 


One of the most celebrated heroes of these legends was the great 
warrior, Rustem, who was employed occasionally in overturning 
and setting up thrones. He was directed by Zal to lead a powerful 
army against a prince who had usurped the throne of Persia, in 
prejudice of the rights of the legitimate heir, Kaikobad. Before he 
set out with the army, Rustem was sent on a secret mission to find 
out the young prince. On reaching the vicinity of Alberz, he ob- 
served a beautiful spot of ground, studded with luxuriant trees, 
and watered by glittering rills. In the midst of this retired spot 
he saw a throne, placed in the shade on the flowery margin of a 
stream, and upon the throne was seated a young man, who turned 
out to be the person of whom he was in pursuit. Rustem hailed 
him as the true sovereign of Persia, and the day was spent in con- 
viviality. ‘The scene is beautifully painted by the poet. 


‘The banquet was resumed again, 

And, hark, the softly-warbled train, 
As harp and flute, in union sweet, 
The voices of the singers meet. 

The black-eyed damsels now display 
Their art in many an amorous lay ; 
And now the song is loud and clear, 
And speaks of Rustem’s welcome here. 
“This is a day, a glorious day, 

That drives ungenial thoughts away ; 
This is a day to make us glad, 

Since Rustem comes for Kai-Kobad : 
O, let us pass our time in glee, 

And talk of Jemshid’s majesty, 

The pomp and glory of his reign, 

And still the sparkling goblet drain. 
Come, Saki, fill the wine cup high, 
And let not even its brim be dry ; 

For wine alone has power to part 

The rust of sorrow from the heart, 
Drink to the king in merry mood, 
Since fortune smiles, and wine is good ; 
And ever choose those things divine ; 
Night, and a mistress, light, and wine. 
The Heavens may oft our choice condemn, 


But be not thou displeased with them. 
s 2 
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Quaffing red wine is better far 

Than shedding blood in strife or war ; 

Man is but dust, and why should he 

Become a fire of enmity ! 

Drink deep, all other cares resign, 

For what can vie with ruby wine !” "—pp. 123, 124. 

Rustem, the Persian Hercules, as we have seen, was always 
called in to the aid of chieftains in their emergencies. But there 
were minor warriors, who attempted sometimes to imitate him. 
Among these were two warriors, Byzun and Girgin, who were em- 
ployed by the chief of Arman to destroy several herds of wild hogs 
which overran the country. Now Byzun was a young man desirous 
of distinction, while Girgin, a sly old dog, would have been very 
glad to let Byzun do all the work, provided he, Girgin, could get 
all the credit of it to himself. The hogs were completely destroyed 
by Byzun, who cut off their heads, and took out the tusks, to send 
them as trophies of his valour to his sovereign. Girgin, envious of 
the youth's success, and anticipating by comparison the ruin of his 
own name, was anxious to dissuade Byzun from sending the tro- 

shies, and when he failed in that, to send him out of the way. 
For this purpose he told him a story about a certain beautiful gar- 
den, which was visited every year by Manijeh, the lovely daughter 
of Afrasiyab. We give the description, as characteristic of Fir- 
dansi’s genius in the picturesque—essential to poets in every clime. 
‘“Itis a spot beyond imagination, 

Delightful to the heart where roses bloom, 

And sparkling fountains murmur, where the earth 

Is rich with many coloured flowers ; and musk 

Floats on the gentle breeze, hyacinths 

And lilies add their perfume, golden fruit 

Weighs down the branches of the lofty trees, 

The glittering pheasant moves in stately pomp, 

The bulbul warbles from the cypress bough, 

And love-inspiring damsels may be seen, 

O’er hilland dale, their lips all winning smiles, 

Their cheeks like roses—in their sleepy eyes 

Delicious languor dwelling. Over them 

Presides the daughter of Afrasiy4b, 

The beautiful Manijeh ; should we go, 

(Tis but a little distance,) and encamp 

Among the lovely groupes—in that retreat 

Which blooms like Paradise—we may secure 

A bevy of fair virgins for the king !” ’—pp. 302, 303. 


Byzun was so charmed by the description of the place and the 
lady, that off he set with Girgin in search of them. Arriving at 


the garden, he found the beautiful princess, who immediately, of 


course, became enamoured of him, and admitted him to her tent. 
Girgin did not accompany him thither. 


“ He was immediately perfumed with musk and rose-water, and re- 
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freshments of every kind were set before him ; musicians played their 
sweetest airs, and dark-eyed damsels waited upon him. The walls of the 
tent were gorgeously adorned with amber and with rubies, and the spark- 
ling old wine was drank out of crystal goblets. The feast of joy lasted 
three nights and three days, Byzun and Manijeh enjoying the precious 
moments with unspeakable rapture. Overcome with wine and the felicity 
of the scene, he at length sunk into repose, and on the fourth day came 
the time of departure ; but the princess, unable to relinquish the society 
of her lover, ordered a narcotic draught to be administered to him, and 
whilst he continued in a state of slumber and ineensibility, he was conveyed 
secretly and in disguise into Taran. He was taken even to the palace of 
Afrasiyab, unknown to all but to the emissaries and domestics of the prin- 
cess, and there he awoke from the trance into which he had been thrown, 
and found himself clasped in the arms of his idol. Considering, on coming 
to his senses, that he had been betrayed by some witchery, he made an 
attempt to get out of the seclusion ; above all, he was apprehensive of 
a fatal termination to the adventure : but Manijeh’s blandishments induced 
him to remain, and for some time he was contented to be immersed in 
continual enjoyment—such pleasure as arises from the social banquet, 
and the attractions of a fascinating woman. 


‘ “ Grieve not, my love—be not so sad, 
"Tis now the season to be glad ; 
There is a time for war and strife, 
A time to soothe the ills of life. 
Drink of the cup which yields delight, 
The ruby glitters in thy sight ; 
Steep not thy heart in fruitless care, 
But in the wine-flask sparkling there.” 


‘ At length, however, the secret amour of the princess with a Persian 
youth was discovered, and the keepers and guards of the palace were in 
the greatest terror, expecting the most signal punishment for their neglect 
or treachery. Dreadful indeed was the rage of the king, when he was 
first told the tidings : he trembled like a reed in the wind, and the colour 
fled from his cheeks. Groaning, he exclaimed— 


‘« A daughter, even from a royal stock, 
Is ever a misfortune—hast thou one ? 
The grave will be thy fittest son-in-law! 
Rejoice not in the wisdom of a daughter ; 
Who ever finds a daughter good and virtuous ? 
Who ever looks on womankind for aught 
Save wickedness and folly? Hence how few 
Ever enjoy the bliss of Paradise : 
Such the sad destiny of erring woman!” 


‘Afrasiyab consulted the nobles of his household upon the measures to be 
pursued on this occasion, and Gersiwaz was in consequence deputed to secure 
Byzun, and put him to death. The guilty retreat was first surrounded by 
troops, and then Gersiwaz entered the private apartments, and with sur- 
prise and indignation saw Byzun in all his glory ; Manijeh at his side, his 
lips stained with wine, his face full of mirth and gladness, and encircled 
by the damsels of the shubistan. He accosted him in severe terms, and 
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was promptly answered by Byzun, who, drawing his sword, gave his name 
and family, and declared that if any violence or insult was offered, he 
would slay every mao that came before him with hostile intentions. Ger- 
siwaz, on learning this, thought it prudent to change his plan, and con- 
duct him to Afrasiyab; and he was permitted to do so on the promise 
of pardon for the alleged offence. When brought before Afrasiyab, he 
was assailed with further opprobrium, and called a dog, and a wicked re- 
morseless demon. 


‘« Thou caitiff wretch, of monstrous birth, 
Allied to hell, and not of earth!” 
‘ But he thus answered the King: 

‘ “« Listen awhile, if justice be thy aim, 
And thou wilt find me guiltless. I was sent 
From Persia to destroy herds of wild hogs, 
Which laid the country waste. That labour done, 
I lost my way, and weary with the toil, 
Weary with wandering in a wildering maze, 
Haply reposed beneath a shady cypress ; 
Thither a Peri came, and whilst I slept, 
Lifted me from the ground, and, quick as thought, 
Conveyed me to a summer tent, where dwelt 
A princess of incomparable beauty. 
From thence by hands unknown | was removed, 
Still slumbering, in a litter—still unconscious ; 
And when I woke, | found myself reclining 
In a retired pavilion of thy palace, 
Attended by that soul-entrancing beauty ! 
My heart was filled with sorrow, and I shed 
Showers of vain tears, and desolate I sate, 
Thinking of Persia, with no power to fly 
From my imprisonment, though soft and hind, 
Being the victim of a sorcerer’s art. 
Yes, | am guiltless, and Manijeh too : 
Both by some magic influence pursued, 
And led away against our will or choice.’””—pp. 305—309. 


The result was unfortunate ; for both the lover and his mistress 
were separately imprisoned, and condemned to live on bread and 
water. But the cunning trick of Girgin was so far successful. 

Another of the minor heroes of Persia was Isfendyar, who was 
a great slayer of wild beasts. His combat with a faces dragon. 
while he was himself protected in a kind of tower borne by horses, 
is thus narrated : 


‘ The dragon from a distance heard 
The rumbling of the wain, 
And snuffing every breeze that stirred 
Across the neighbouring plain, 
‘ Smelt something human in his power, 
A welcome scent to him ; 
For he was eager to devour, 
Hot reeking blood, or limb. 
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‘ And darkness now is spread around, 
No pathway can be traced ; 
The fiery horses plunge and bound, 
Amid the dismal waste. 


‘ And now the dragon stretches far, 
His cavern throat, and soon 
Licks in the horses and the car, 

Aad tries to gulp them down. 


‘ But sword and javelin, sharp and keen, 
Wound deep each sinewy jaw ; 
Midway, remains the huge machine, 
And choaks the monster’s maw. 


‘In agony he breathes, a dire 
Convulsion fires his blood ; 
And struggling, ready to expire, 
Ejects a poison flood! 
‘ And then disgorges wain and steeds, 
And swords and javelins bright : 
Then, as the dreadful dragon bleeds, 
Up starts the warrior-knight.’ 


‘ And from his place of ambush leaps, 
And, brandishing his blade, 
The weapon in the brain he steeps, 
And splits the monster’s head. 


‘ But the foul venom issuing thence, 
Is so o’erpowering found, 
Isfendyar, deprived of sense, 
Falls staggering to the ground.’—pp. 414—416. 


Sikinder was a hero, who almost rivalled Rustem himself in 
glory. After performing innumerable great achievements, he 
solaced himself with the hope of enjoying his fame through many 
years still to come; whereupon consulting an oracle, he was 
informed that his life was limited to fourteen years more. The 
intelligence threw a melancholy gloom over his spirits, which from 
that moment he could not shake off. 


‘ To scenes of noble daring still he turned 

His ardent spirit, for he knew not fear. 
Still he led on his legions ; and now came 
To a strange place, where countless numbers met 
His wondering view. Countless inhabitants 
Crowded the city streets, and neighbouring plains ; 
And in the distance presently he saw 
A lofty mountain reaching to the stars. 
Onward proceeding, at its foot he found 
A guardian dragon, terrible in form, 
Ready with open jaws to crush his victim. 
But unappalled, Sikander him beholding, 
With steady aim, which scorned to turn aside, 

Sprang forward, and at once the monster slew. 
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‘ Ascending then the mountain many a ridge, 
Oft resting on the way, he reached the summit, 
Where the dead corse of an old saint appeared, 
Wrapt in his grave-clothes, and in gems imbedded, 
In gold and precious jewels, glittering round, 
Seeming to shew what man is—mortal man ! 
Wealth, worldly pomp, the baubles of ambition, 

All left behind, himself a heap of dust ! 


‘ None ever went upon that mountain top, 
But sought for knowledge : and Sikander hoped, 
When he had reached its cloudy eminence, 
To see the visions of futurity 
Arise from that departed holy man ! 
And soon he heard a voice :—** Thy time is nigh ! 
Yet may I thy career on earth unfold. 
It will be thine to conquer many a realm, 
Win many a crown : thou wilt have many friends, 
And numerous foes, and thy devoted head 
Will be uplifted to the very heavens. 
Renowned and glorious shalt thou be: thy name 
Immortal ! but, alas ! thy time is nigh !” 
At these prophetic words Sikander wept, 
And from that ominous mountain hastened down.” — 
pp. 508, 509. 


These extracts will give the reader some idea of the general cha- 
racter of the Shah Nameh. We have already mentioned the satire 
which Firdausi wrote against Mahmud, when chagrined by the 
trifling present he had received from that sovereign, at the moment 
when he expected a munificent reward. In order to show the 
poet’s talents in satire, we shall give the concluding lines of this 
composition. They are marked by great bitterness of resentment, 
and, at the same time, by a dignified sense of the poet’s mental 
superiority to the king, by whom he was insulted. 


‘O, had thy father graced a kingly throne, 
Thy mother been for royal virtues known, 
A different fate the poet then had shared, 
Honours and wealth had been his just reward ; 
But how remote from thee a glorious line ! 
No high, ennobling ancestry is thine ; 
From a vile stock thy bold career began, 
A blacksmith was thy sire of Ispahdn. 
Alas! from vice can goodness ever spring ? 
Is mercy hoped for in a tyrant king ? 
Can water wash the Ethiopian white? 
Can we remove the darkness from the night ? 
The tree to which a bitter fruit is given, 
Would still be bitter in the bowers of Heaven ; 
And a bad heart keeps on its vicious course, 
Or, if it changes, changes for the worse ; 
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Whilst streams of milk, where Eden’s flowerets blow, 
Acquire more honied sweetness us they flow. 

The reckless king who grinds the poor like thee, 
Must ever be consigned to infamy ! 


‘Now, mark Firdausi’s strain, his book of kings 
Will ever soar upon triumphant wings. 
All who have listened to its various lore 
Rejoice, the wise grow wiser than before ; 
Heroes of other times, of ancient days, 
For ever flourish in my sounding lays; 
Have I not sung of Kaus, Tis, and Giu, 
Of matchless Rustem, faithful still, and true. 
Of the great Demon-binder, who could throw 
His kamund to the heavens, and seize his foe! 
Of Hasheng, Feridtin, and Sam Suwar, 
Lohurfsp, Kai-Khosrau, and Isfendiyar ; 
Gushtasp, Arjasp, and him of mighty name, 
Gidarz, with eighty sons of martial fame ! 


‘ The toil of thirty years is now complete, 
Record sublime of many a warlike feat, 
Written midst toil and trouble, but the strain 
Awakens every heart, and will remain 
A lasting stimulus to glorious deeds ; 
For even the bashful maid, who kindling reads 
Becomes a warrior. Thirty years of care, 
Urged on by royal promise, did | bear ; 
And now, deceived, and scorned, the aged bard 
Is basely cheated of his pledged reward !’—pp. 512—514. 

The most beautiful episode of the Shah Nameh is the story of 
Sohrab, the whole of which Mr. Atkinson has translated, not ine- 
legantly, and inserted as an appendix to his volume. Rustem, 
during one of his adventures, was invited to sojourn awhile at the 
palace of the king of Samengan, whose daughter became enamoured 
of him on account of his fame, and married him, with her father’s 
consent. But the day after their union Rustem took his departure, 
giving the princess, whose name was Tamineh, an amulet, which, 
if the fruit of their marriage was a boy, she was to bind round his 
arm: it would give him a degree of valour and strength that no 
one could conquer, save Rustem himself. A boy was born in due 
time; but the mother was so much attached to him, and so fearful 
of his being taken from her to the wars by Rustem, that she sent 
him a message to say that their child was a daughter. Rustem 
then thought no further either of Tamineh or her offspring. The 
episode turns upon the incident of Rustem subsequently meeting 
and slaying his own son in battle, neither being known to the other, 
until the young warrior’s arm being bared, the amulet disclosed 
the nearness of their relation. The most affecting passage of the 
episode is that in which the grief of Tamineh, upon hearing of the 
melancholy intelligence, is depicted. 
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‘ In every ear, 
The story has been told—and many a tear, 
Shed at the sad recital. ‘Through Taran, 
Afrasiyab’s wide realm, and Samengan, 
Deep sunk the tidings ;—nuptial bower and bed, 
And all that promised happiness, had fled! 
But when Tamineh heard this tale of woe, 
Think how a mother bore the mortal blow ! 
Distracted, wild, she sprang from place to place ; 
With frenzied hands deformed her beauteous face ; 
The musky locks her polished temples crowned 
Furious she tore, and flung upon the ground ; 
Starting, in agony of grief, she gazed,— 
Her swimming eyes to Heaven imploring raised, 
And groaning cried : ‘‘ Sole comfort of my life! 
Doomed the sad victim of unnatural strife, 
Where art thou now with dust and blood defiled : 
Thou darling boy, my lost, my murdered child ! 
When thou wert gone, how night and lingering day, 
Did thy fond mother watch the time away ; 
For hope still pictured all I wished to see, 
Thy father found, and thou returned to me ; 
Yes, thou, exulting in thy father’s fame. 
How could I dream of this? ye met—but how ? 
That noble aspect—that ingenuous brow, 
Moved not a nerve in him—ye met to part, 
Alas! the life-blood issuing from the heart ; 
Short was the day which gave to me delight, 
Soon, soon, succeeds a long and dismal night. 
On whom shall now devolve my tender care ? 
Who, loved like thee, my bosom-sorrows share ? 
Whom shall I take to fill thy vacant place ? 
To whom extend a mother’s soft embrace ? 
Sad fate! for one so young, so fair, so brave, 
Seeking thy father thus to find a grave. 
These arms no more shall fold thee to my breast, 
No more with thee my soul be doubly blest. 
No, drowned in blood thy lifeless body lies, 
For ever torn from these desiring eyes ; 
Friendless, alone, beneath a foreign sky, 
Thy mail thy death-clothes, and thy father by ; 
pe did not I conduct thee on the way, 
And point where Rustem’s bright pavilion lay ? 
Thou hadst the tokens—why didst thou withhold 
Those dear remembrances—that pledge of gold ? 
Hadst thou the bracelet to his view restored, 
Thy precious blood had never stained his sword.” 
The strong emotion choked her panting breath, 
Her veins seemed withered by the cold of death ; 
The trembling matrons hastening round her mourned 
With piercing cries, till fluttering life returned ; 
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Then gazing up, distraught, she wept again, 

And frantic, seeing midst her pitying train 

The favorite steed—now more than ever dear, 

The hoofs she kissed, and bathed with many a tear ; 
Clasping the mail Sohrab in battle wore, 

With burning lips she kissed it o’er and o'er; 

His martial robes she in her arms comprest, 

And like an infant strained them to her breast ; 

‘The reins, and trappings, club, and spear, were brought, 
‘The sword, and shield, with which the stripling fought 
These she embraced with melancholy joy, 

In sad remembrance of her darling boy. 

And still she beat her face, and o’er them hung 

As in a trance—or to them wildly clung. 

Day after day she thus indulged her grief, 

Night after night, disdaining all relief; 

At length worn out—from earthly anguish riven, 

The mother’s spirit joined her child in heaven.’—pp. 606-—608. 


’ 


The passage will remind the classical reader of Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the feelings with which the mother of Euryalus heard of his 
death. The expressions, in some instances, are almost the same : 


“ Evolat infelix, et foemineo ululatu, 
Scissa comam, muros amens, &c.” 


This episode gives a higher idea of the genius of Firdausi, than 
any other part of the work which Mr. Atkinson has translated. 
Had the whole “Shah Nameh” been rendered with the care which 
he has bestowed upon this portion of it, it is not perhaps too much 
to say that Firdausi would be as much naturalized in our literature 
as Homer, Dante, or Tasso. Even as the translation now stands, 
itis a highly engaging production, second only in point of interest 
to the Arabian Ta es. 





Art. VII.—Our Village. Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. Volume V. 8vo, pp. 362. London: Whit- 
takerand Co, 1832, 


We have so frequently expressed our opinion of Miss Mitford’s 
inimitable powers, when applied to such rustic subjects as those 
which form the principal portion of the contents of the present 
volume, that we need do little more than merely announce its pub- 
lication, to secure for it universal attention. Her style is peculiar, 
hot, however, from mannerism, but from gracefulness and beauty. 
It is, as far as we remember, uniform, but never monotonous. e 
never tire of it. We have now before us her fifth volume of “ Our 
Village ;” and neatly half-bound, in a book-case behind our chair, 
are her four preceding volumes. We have read them over and 
over; and when the winter evenings come, it is not at all improba- 
ble that we shall read them over again. Her Village Sketches are 
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always new to us. We open any page, and go on with that sort of 
delight which we experience only when we happen to light on the 
Spectator or the Rambler. e would not exchange these five 
volumes for all the novels put together, that have been published 
in London during the last five, years. There are many of the 
sketches in this volume which we have read not long since in the 
Annuals and other publications. But what of that? Here they 
are again; and right glad are we to meet such agreeable acquain- 
tances. 

“‘ Farewell to our Village !”—What does this mean? and in the 
very introduction too!—What! begin by bidding us adieu !—What 
do you mean, Mary? You surely are not about to leave “ Our 
Village !”—* Adieu!”—Poh! poh! you are merry. It is some 
Christmas gambol you are at!—Mary!—Mary Russell !—Mar 
Russell Mitford !—Miss Mitford !—What name shall we call you? 
By what title can we hope to keep you? ‘“‘ Farewell, then, my 
beloved Village!” It is, then, but too true, that she means to 
dwell there no more. We shall hear no more from our “ cousin 
Mary,” nothing more of the Bramley Maying, nothing more of 
Hannah, or Ellen, or Tom Cordery! What is to become of Aunt 
Martha? what of Jack Hatch? what of Dr. Tubb? Whois, in 
future, to chronicle the mysteries of the wheat-hoeing, the hay- 
carrying, of the village? To whom are we to apply for intelligence 
about the Cobbler over the way, and little Miss Wren, and Hop- 
ping Bob, and our good friend, Matthew Shore ?—Mary, we say 
again, what are you about? Are you going to Van Diemen’s 
Land, or the Canadas, or to India?—You say you blush to think 
how much you have encroached on the indulgence of the public. 
Never lived the woman who has less occasion to blush than you, 
Mary! Your course has been one of purity and true fame. You 
have earned a reputation that will become brighter every year you 
live—immortal when you die !—Well, if the word must be pro- 
nounced, Farewell ! iene you go, while you can hold a pen, 
we hope, in some shape or other, to hear from you. We verily 
believe that if, like Simon Stylites, you condemned yourself to live 
at the top of a steeple, you would find materials for thought—aye, 
and for pleasant talk, too—in the very stones by which you would 
be surrounded. Did you not make up one of the most busy and 
most agreeable of sketches about a bundle of keys, that you had 
all the time under your belt? And Patty’s new hat—was there 
ever such a piece of beautiful work produced about nothing at all? 
And the china jug !—Go to, Mary! Verily, thou art a sorceress ! 
Aladdin must have bequeathed to you his lamp—at least, we 
should have thought so, had we not, upon reflection, been obliged 
to confess that, with Brewster, you preferred rather to deal in 
‘* Natural Magic.” 

The Incendiary !’—awful times, certainly, were those in which 
discontented men had recourse to such dreadful means, in order to 
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compel the state to hear their cries, and to remedy their grievances. 
We think we may safely say that such terrible times as those will 
never return. ‘The two years just elapsed have taught even the 
lowest orders of the peasantry, to look for the removal of their just 
complaints to their own legitimate and constitutional exertions, and 
not to such nefarious means as those that were then adopted, with 
incalculable injury to every class of men, and to none more griev- 
ous than to the a comer of the mischief. Inthe midst, how- 
ever, of the really serious events and scenes which Miss Mitford 
had to describe, she contrives, with her usual adroitness, to intro- 
duce humorous traits, which strongly relieve the picture. If the 
fears of approaching banditti oppressed the mind, there were, 
nevertheless, also parish-officers ata about, petty constables 
just sworn in, assuming great importance with their brief autho- 
rity, and stationary watchmen, who, every hour, to prove their 
vigilance, sent in some poor wretch, beggar, or atten or 
rambling child, under the denomination of suspicious persons. 

We have here several chapters devoted to Christmas amuse- 
ments, from which the reader of the volume may learn how they 
manage these things in the Principality. The author treats us 


also—and a real treat it is—to an account of her visit to that 
English Switzerland. 


‘Two or three years ago, I went to pay a Christmas visit, about sixty 
miles off, to a family of old friends, who were recently arrived from a 
long continental tour; and, after passing the season in London, had left 
it late in the summer, for a fine old gothic place, somewhat out of repair, 
which they rented from the guardians of a young nobleman, an infant 
in arms, to whom, on the death of a distant kinsman, the title and estates 
had devolved. 

‘Haddonleigh Hall was, as I have said, a fine specimen of the mixed 
syecies of architecture, singularly picturesque and imposing, which pre- 
vailed in the time of Elizabeth and James the First. Vast as it was, it 
comprised only a part of the original design of the “ high and mighty 
prince, our well-beloved cousin,” one of the wealthy favourites of the 
time, for whose habitation it had been constructed, as might be seen by 
a large drawing something between a map and an architectural elevation, 
which hung over the chimney-piece in the great library, and was entitled 
“ Haddonleigh Hall in its glory,” although the erection had never pro- 
ceeded farther than the present mansion-house, a magnificent old seat, 
with its marble halls, its oaken staircases, its long galleries, its spacious 
chapel and armoury, its terraced gardens, its noble avenues, and the wild 
forest-like demesne, rather a chase than a park, by which the stately 
building was surrounded. 

‘ Out of repair it certainly was, and scantily furnished, according to 
modern notions, for the greater part of the moveables were coeval with 
the mansion; but the present occupant, a man of fine taste, and some- 
thing of an antiquarian, liked it all the better on that account ; and adding 
the sofas, screens, and ottomans, necessary to comfort, persisted in 
refusing to remove the carved, high-backed ebony chairs, and massive 
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tables, which harmonised so well with the panelled walls and ceilings, and 
the rich gothic windows. What had chiefly tempted him, however, to 
become its inhabitant, was certainly the contents of the old library, a 
collection of ancient and curious volumes, which, though somewhat tattered 
and fusty, contained, as he declared, more scarce tracts and rare editions 
than he bad ever seen in a similar number of books. So enchanted was 
he with the discovery of this treasure, that he had summoned a brother 
bibliomaniac, also a man of large fortune, to partake of this great mental 
feast, and assist him in drawing up a catalogue raisonnée of the collection, 
It was even rumoured that they were in treaty for the purchase, though 
this was too important a negociation to be talked of publicly. 

‘Mr. Wilkins—such was the name of my worthy host—was a Welch- 
man, of extensive property, and ancient family; and was not a little 
proud of his Cambrian descent, although too fond of literary and antiqua- 
rian pursuits to bury himself in the Principality. His lady had been a 
beauty, and was still a fine woman, and the very essence of good nature, 
In other respects, she was by no means remarkable: indeed, being of very 
sedentary habits (she seldom moved from the corner of the sofa), very 
gentle voice, and very few words, we were too apt to forget that she was 
in company. The young people, five in number, whom I had not seen 
for many years, pleased and interested me exceedingly. ‘Tom and Charles 
were two fine lads, from Oxford, thorough sportsmen ; and Tom, in par- 
ticular, very lively and intelligent. Of their sisters, Charlotte, the eldest, 
was a tall, fair young woman, beautiful, gentle, and simple, as her mother, 
whom she strongly resembled, both in mind and person. Sophy was a 
pretty brunette, with something of her father’s talent, directed, of course, 
to different pursuits; and Anne, the youngest, was a charming wild 
creature of sixteen or seventeen, not yet come out, though emancipated 
from the school-room and the governess, and left to run wild about the 
house, the general pet and plaything of the family. 

‘Trees and children are, of all living things, those whose growth soonest 
makes one feel one’s age: children especially. To sit under the shade of 
a pine of one’s own planting, is nothing to being overtopped by a girl 
whom one used to dandle in one’s arms, and fondle on one’s knee. How 
short a time ago it seemed to ine since Annie, Nannie, Nanette, (for by 
all those names the little lassie was wont, and still continued to be called), 
a damsel of some four years old, used to climb into my lap, and throw 
her arms round my neck, and beg for astory. And here she was a young 
woman, the gayest of the gay, the wildest of the wild! Now riding races 
with one brother, now skaiting with another ; now clambering the walls 
to peep into an inaccessible tower ; now trying to lift the lid of the unopen- 
able chest, in which, according to the story always told of all old houses, 
in all countries, a bride hid, in sport, on her wedding-day, and was never 
found again, until she had become a skeleton ; now peering into a secret 
passage ; now diving into a subterraneous vault; now attiring herself 
in a suit of armour; now chasing an undiscoverable and non-existing 
ghost: always the merriest, kindest, happiest of all human beings! 
Annie was far less beautiful than Charlotte, and less talented and accom- 
plished than Sophia; but there is a certain word called charming, with 
which beauty has little to do, and talents and accomplishments still less : 
and charming Annie was to the full extent of that charming word. 
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‘| had expected that they would be full of balls and gaiety, and country 
parties, their neighbourhood being, though more stately and less populous 
than ours, well supplied with families equal in fortune and respectability 
to Mr. Wilkins himself; but 1 was agreeably disappointed, by finding 
them quite free from country engagements ; and, except my fellow guest, 
the bibliomaniac, the grave, abstracted Mr. Mortimer, a plain man of 
forty, with a splendid scholastic reputation, most literally a family party. 
It was clear that they visited none of their neighbours, and I could not 
help enquiring of Sophy, ‘‘ what could be the reason ?”’ 

‘« The reason,” replied Miss Sophia, “ is, that none of our neighbours 
have visited us. At first we were exceedingly puzzled at not being called 
upon, having taken all due means of announcing our arrival, by going out 
in the carriage almost every day, shewing ourselves nicely dressed at 
church, and subscribing to the balls and the circulating library in the next 
town; whilst papa entered his name at a reading-room and billiard-club, 
and Tom and Charles became members of the hunt. We even went to 
milliners’ shops where we wanted nothing, took Annie to a dancing-school, 
and talked to the governesses, and at the mammas, hugged an ugly little 
baby belonging to our next neighbour, sent for the apothecary, and 
invited the curate, so weary were we of our own company, so willing to 
be sociable. Still, however, nobody came ; we were shunned like a pes- 
tilence; nobody curtsied to us at church; nobody spoke to us at the 
milliners’; nobody danced with us at the balls; the very nursery-maids 
seemed shy of trusting us with their babies ; and we relinquished our 
attempts at forming new acquaintance, in despair. At last the apothe- 
cary let us into the secret. There were two causes for our being taboo, 
as they say in Otaheite. First of all, this old house of ours has a bad 
reputation. I don’t mean because it is said to be haunted ; for ghosts 
are generally considered as remarkably genteel and respectable persons, 
people of family and character ; but because it has belonged, for the last 
fifty years, to a series of bachelor lords, whose female companions have 
been thoroughly unvisitable, and have really left abad odour about the 


mansion. This was one reason; the other was in ourselves, or, rather, 
in our name.” 


‘« Your name!” 

‘“ Yes, or rather in the last syllable; the unlucky termination in kins. 
The folks hereabouts are rather more tenacious about family and station, 
than is common in England; and a neighbouring place, Kinlay Park, 
having been let in succession to a Mr. Tomkins, who turned out to be a 
hosier; a Mr. Simpkins, from Mark-lane; and a Mr. Hoskins, from 
Billingsgate ; they have forsworn all intercourse with so plebeian a sylla- 
ble, even although the first three letters be of some gentility. They will 
find us out in time,” pursued Sophy, with great good humour ;” and then 
how they will stare at papa’s long pedigree. In the meanwhile we do 
very well as we are.” 

‘And very well we did; especially in the mornings, when reading, 
Writing. drawing, working, driving, riding, and walking, besides all sorts 
of out-of-door sports for the young men, and battledore and shuttlecock 
for Annie, passed away the daylight hours rapidly and merrily ; but in 
the evening, I sometimes thought the young people would have been glad 
ofa little variety. At this time, Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Mortimer usually 
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joined us, the former going to sleep, and the latter sitting, for the most 
part, in complacent silence; Mrs. Wilkins and her lap-dog sate in equal 
silence on the sofa, and the young folks, too brother-and-sisterish for 
dancing, and too old for forfeits or blind-man’s- buff, tried music, tried 
billiards, tried chess; and after being thoroughly weary of them all, 
threatened to get up some tableaux—only tableaux wanted spectators— 
and talked of acting a play, which, besides the usual difficulties as to cast, 
involved, even more than the tableaux, the want of an audience. At 
length some one reverted to the French charades, which they used to 
perform abroad, and the suggestion was hailed with universal approba- 
tion, the scene chosen, and an early evening fixed for the experiment; 
the result of which shall, in due time, be communicated to the courteous 
reader. —vol. v. pp. 33—40. 


Oh! that we could manage a pencil to sketch out to our own 
satisfaction the beautiful picture with which that truly character- 
istic sketch, the ‘* Ratcatcher,” opens! Imagine, gentle reader, 
a steep knoll overhanging a sharp angle in the py aaa a 
perched on the knoll a fantastic rustic building, with a large yew- 
tree on one side; a superb weeping-ash hanging over it on the 
other; a clump of elms forming the back-ground behind; the 
porch garlanded with clematis; the windows mantled with jessa- 
mine; and the chimneys thereof wreathed with luxuriant ivy! 
The only thing we like not about it is, that it was built for a pic- 
ture. It was intended to be seen as a striking object through the 
vista of a neighbouring park. If there be any taste deplorable, it 
is that which raises a new work for the sole purpose of making it 
look like an old one. The building of a ruin! Many such in- 
stances of fantastic decoration occur in England, which we always 
see with regret. They are impositions upon the hand-writing of 
nature, and ought to have been included in the late regulations 
with respect to forgery. We would have every landscape-gardener 
who originates, advises, or abets such undertakings, transported 
beyond the seas for the term of his natural life. 

From this rustic scenery we travel, in a new steam-coach of our 
own invention, through half the volume to ‘‘ The Residuary Le- 


gatee,” the intermediate pages being occupied with matter rather 
familiar already to the public. 


‘Above half a century ago—for to such a date does my little story 
refer—Red Lion Square was accounted a genteel, if not a fashionable, 
place of residence ; and numbered amongst its inhabitants some of the 
principal London attorneys—solicitor, was not the phrase in those days ; 
to whom its vicinity to the Inns of Court rendered that neighbourhood 
particularly convenient. Amongst the most respectable of those persons, 
was Mr. Mordaunt, a widower, with five children, whose mingled strength 
and kindliness of character, rendered him the very man to educate and 
bring out his motherless family, just as the union of acuteness and in- 
tegrity, for which he was distinguished in his professional life, had placed 
him deservedly at the head of one of the most flourishing firms in the 
metropolis. He was not rich, for he had begun the world with nothing 
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but industry and talent, had married a lady in the same predicament with 
himself, and had preferred giving his children the inalienable possession 
of an excellent education, to the accumulation of money for their im- 
mediate portions ; but, in the prime of life, with an excellent income, and 
still brighter prospects, he lived as became a man of liberal habits and 
elegant taste; and generous, both from temper and principle, refused no 
indulgence to his family, except such as appeared to him inconsistent 
with their station, or with that wise and liberal economy which is as 
essential, perhaps even more so, to the affluent as to the poor. 

‘The young people were all of high promise. The eldest, Frank, a 
youth of extraordinary ability, bringing up to the bar, was on the point of 
leaving Oxford, where he had distinguished himself greatly, and had re- 
cently been entered at the Temple. William, the second son, was in his 
father’s office ; and of the three daughters, Catherine, the elder, a girl of 
eighteen, was eminently pretty ; Sarah, two years younger, and less 
handsome, had something of her brother Frank's talent - and little Bar- 
bara, the pet and plaything of the whole house, was that charming creature 
—a lively and good-humoured spoilt child. 

‘One evening, in the beginning of July, this amiable family were as- 
sembled in their pretty drawing-room, fresh hung with India paper, where 
gorgeous birds were perched amongst gorgeous flowers, and Chinese pro- 
cessions, gorgeous and immoveable as the flowers or the birds, stuck 
amidst gay pagodas and gilded temples—a bright but unmeaning pageant. 
The furniture consisted of high bottomed French chairs and settees, 
covered with blue damask, at once handsome and uncomfortable ; with 
window-curtains to match; a japan cabinet ; a mahogany bureau, of 
which the top formed a small book-case ; a harpsichord—for pianos were 
not yet in use; two large looking-glasses between the windows, and 
marble tables, with gilt legs underneath ; a Pembroke table in the middle 
of the room, and a large fire-sereen, with a stupendous bunch of flowers 
in embroidery, the elaborate work of the fair Catherine, in one corner. 

‘Mr. Mordaunt was writing a letter at one table ; his eldest daughter 
working, or, to use her brother’s phrase, flourishing, an apron at another ; 
the young men were lounging at the windows ; and Bab (for the dignity 
of that aristocratic name, so often seen in the peerage, and so seldom 
elsewhere, was in this young lady’s case sadly pretermitted—the very 
house-maid who dressed her, called her Miss Bab) was playing with her 
doll on the floor. 

‘Sarah’s employment was different from the rest. She was standing at 
the harpsichord, busied in arranging, in China vases, a quantity of flowers 
with which it was strewed, and which had just arrived from a small 
country house, which Mr. Mordaunt called his farm, on Enfield chase. 
With intuitive taste, Sarah had put the honey-suckles, so pretty by them- 
selves, and which mix so ill with gayer flowers, in a large jar on the centre 
of the mantle-piece, flanking it with a smaller pot, filled with white Pro- 
vence roses—so elegant and delicate amongst their ever-green leaves—on 
one side, and another pot of that rose called the maiden’s blush, on the 
side opposite ; whilst the old-fashioned bouquet, pinks, lilies, larkspurs, 
sWeet-williams, and sweet-peas, she gathered together in a large China 
bowl, and deposited on the harpsichord, between a pile of music-books 
and a guitar-case. 
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‘<* How I wish these flowers had arrived before poor Mrs. Sullivan 
went away!” exclaimed Sarah, after standing before them for some 
minutes, to survey and admire her own handy-work. ‘ She seemed so 
out of spirits, poor woman ! and some of these beautiful roses would have 
comforted her, and done her good ; at least,” added she, seeing her dear 
brother smile and shake his head, “I am sure they would always have 
cheered me, let me be as melancholy as I might; and she is as fond of 
flowers as I am, and was always used to them in her father’s fine garden,” 

«« Kindness must always do good under any form, my dear Sarah,” 
observed her father, looking up from his letter; ‘ but I fear poor Mrs, 
Sullivan’s depression is too deeply seated to be touched by your pretty 
remedy, and that any thing which reminds her of her father’s house is 
more likely to increase than to remove her dejection.” 

‘«* Mr. Darrell, then, continues implacable?” inquired Frank, with 
much interest. 

«« Yes,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “ and I fear will iremain so. I am 
writing to him now in his daughter's behalf, but I have no hope of an 
good result. He sent for my partner yesterday to make his will, evidently 
to avoid my importunity in favour of these poor Sullivans, Her elopement 
was a most foolish act—a wrong, as well as foolish act; but ten years of 
penitence and suffering might have softened my old friend towards his 
only child, and one who, spoilt by his indulgence and her own position in 
society—a beauty and an heiress—can so ill support the penury and 
neglect under which she now languishes.” 

« « Was she beautiful?” asked Catherine ; ‘* I see no remains of former 
loveliness.” 

‘« She is much changed,” answered Frank; ‘‘ but even I can remember 
her a most splendid woman. She has the presence and air of a queen, or 
rather of a young lady’s notion of a queen. Fancy a stately and magni- 
ficent creature, with high features; a dark, clear, colourless complexion; 
a proud, curling lip; large black eyes, sometimes soft and languishing, 
but which would light up with a fire as bright as the glow of a furnace; 
a broad, smooth forehead ; a dark, flexible brow; and a smile exquisitely 
sweet, and you will have some idea of Sophia Darrell before her imprudent 
and unfortunate marriage. Poverty and her father’s displeasure have 
wrought the change ; and, perhaps, her husband’s death.” 

‘“ Chiefly want of money,” observed Mr. Mordaunt, sealing and 
directing his letter. ‘* She had pretty well got over the loss of Captain 
Sullivan. Want of money is the pressing evil.” 

«« T wish I were as rich as Mr. Darrell,” cried Sarah; and then she 
blushed and stopped, adding, in a hesitating voice, ‘“‘ what a pity it is that 
good wislies can do no real good !" 

‘«“ Except to the wisher, Sarah,” replied her father: ‘ the slightest 
emotion of disinterested kindness that passes through the mind improves 
and refreshes that mind, producing generous thoughts and noble feelings, 
as the sun and rain foster your favourite flowers. Cherish kind wishes, 
my children ; for a time may come when you may be enabled to put them 
in practice. In the mean while,” added he, in a gayer tone, “ tell me, 
if you were all very rich, what you would wish for yourselves—for your 
own gratification, ladies and gentlemen.” 

* “ Oh, papa,” exclaimed Sarah, “ a great library !” 















«« And I,” said Miss Bab, from the floor, « I'd have a great doll.” 

+ I'd go to Italy,” said Frank. 

«« Td go to Oxford,” cried his brother. 

«* And I to Ranelagh,” said Catherine, laughing. 

‘In the mean time,” added she, as the footman—it being now six 
o'clock, for they had dined at the then usual hour of three—brought in the 
tea equipage, followed by the silver kettle and lamp :—* In the mean 
time, we may as well go to tea, and afterwards take a walk in Gray’s-inn 
garden, as we meant to do, for the evening is beautiful, and my new hat 
is just come home.” '"—vol. v. pp. 140—146. 


This is another of this author’s finished cabinet-pictures, not the 
less interesting because taken from the life. The story connected 
with it may be told in a few words; and as it is also stated to be 
atrue one, it is worth while to tell it, as it affords a striking in- 
stance of the noble integrity which, in former days, characterized 
the old-established firms of this metropolis, in almost every branch 
of business. Some few of these still remain, and it happens to us 
to be able to testify that they have in no degree degenerated from 
their predecessors. The father of Mrs. Sullivan was unrelenting 
towards her, even to the last moment, and, without making an 
provision for her, left Mr. Mordaunt his residuary legatee. The 
fortune thus bequeathed away from her was an enormous one; it 
would have enabled Mr. Mordaunt to gratify his children in every 
wish they had expressed, or could form. He laid the case before 
them for their decision: they had not indeed to choose between 
extremes of poverty and wealth, but between their own competency 
and an unexpected accession of wealth, that would have raised 
them all beyond the necessity of relying upon professions or trade 
for their future establishments. They unanimously gave up the 
whole bequest to her who had a natural claim to it. 

But we intended, when we opened this volume, to be gay, and 
here we are getting serious. What think you, reader, of taking a 
ramble with us on the Thames ? 


_ ‘ This pretty Berkshire of ours, renowned for its pastoral villages, and 
its picturesque interchange of common and woodland, and small inclo- 
sures, divided by deep lanes, to which thick borders of hedge-row timber 
give a character of deep and forest-like richness, seldom seen in countries 
of more ambitious pretension ; this beautiful Berkshire is for nothing more 
distinguished than for the number and variety of its rivers. I do not mean, 
in this catalogue, to include the large portion of bright, shallow, trouting 
streams, for the most part unchristened and unregistered, even by a parish 
historian, or the compiler of a county map, and known only as “ the 
brook,” by the very people whose meadows they dance through. To 
confine myself to rivers of state and name, we have, first of all, the 
rapid, changeful, beautiful Loddon, a frisky, tricksy water sprite, much 
addicted to wandering out of bounds, and as different from the timid, 
fearful nymph, Lodona, whom Pope, in a metamorphosing strain, was 
pleased to assign as the source of those clear waters, as any well can be. 
Next we have the Kennet, “the Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned,” 
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according to the same author ; and which, in our part, at least, has, ge. 
nerally speaking, a fine pastoral character—now sweeping along through 
broad valleys of meadow-land, rich and green, and finely dappled by trees, 
chiefly oak and elm, in path-like groups; now confined within a narrow 
channel, and spanved by some lofty bridge as it passes the quiet village 
or small country town, enlivening every scene which it approaches, by the 
pleasant flow of its clear waters, cool and glittering as a moon-beam. 
Lastly and chiefly, we possess, for the whole length of the country, and, 
for the most part forming its sinuous boundary, the deep, majestic Thames, 
gliding in tranquil grandeur, with a motion so slow, as to be almost im- 
perceptible ! reflecting as a mirror, in unbroken shadow, every tree and 
shrub that fringes its banks, and exhibiting, during all its meanders, a 
lake-like character of stillness and repose—a silent fullness—a calm and 
gentle dignity, which is, perhaps, in all things, from the human mind to 
the mighty river, the surest and highest symbol of power. It is singular, 
that even the small streamlet near Cirencester, where, under the almost 
equally celebrated name of Isis, the Thames takes its rise, is distinguished 
by the same unruffled serenity (the calmness of the infant Hercules) for 
which its subsequent course is so remarkable. And what a course it is! 
The classic domes of Oxford ; the sunny plains of Berkshire; the Buck- 
inghamshire beech-woods ; Windsor, with its royal towers ; Richmond, 
and its world of gardens; then London, mighty London; and then the 
sea—its only rival in riches and in fame. Half the bards of England 
have sung of their great river, but never, I think, has it been more finely 
praised than in two sonnets, which I will venture to transcribe from the 
manuscript which is open before me, though I may not dare to name 


their author; a man too eminent in the broad highway of life, to care to 
be seen loitering in the flowery paths of poesy. They have a local pro- 
priety, since the writer, of whose birth-place Berkshire may well be proud, 
passed his early youth in this neighbourhood; and itis in remembrance of 
those days that they were written. 


‘“ To the Thames at Westminster, in recollection of the same river 
below Caversham. 


* With no cold admiration do I gaze 
Upon thy pomp of waters, matchless stream ! 
For home-sick fancy kindles with the beam 
That on thy lucid bosom coyly plays, 
And glides delighted through thy erystal ways ; 
Till, on her eye those wave-fed poplars gleam, 
Beneath whose shade her first and loveliest maze 
She fashioned ; where she traced in richest dream 
Thy mirror’d course of wood-enshrined repose, 
Bespread with hordes of spirits, fair and bright, 
And widening on, till at her vision’s close 
Great London, only then a name of might, 
To crown thy full-swoln majesty arose, 
A rock-throned city, clad in heavenly light ! 


‘“ To the same River. 


‘ “7 may not emulate their lofty aim 
Who, in divine imagination bold, 
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With mighty hills and streams communion hold 

As living friends ; and scarce | dare not claim 

Acquaintance with thee in thy scenes of fame, 

Wealthiest of rivers! though in days of old 

I loved thee where thy waters sylvan rolled, 

And still would fancy thee in part the same. 

As love perversely clings to some old mate 

Estranged by fortune ; in his very pride 

Seems lifted ; waxes in his greatness great ; 

And silent hails the lot it prophesied : 

Content to think in manhood'’s palmy state 

Some lingering traces of the child abide.” '"— 

vol. v. 218—22]. 
Thus seduced on by Miss Mitford’s own picturesque prose, and 

her friend's deserved} - praised verse, we were gadding on delight- 
fully, when this ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” this Berkshire sorceress, 
turns about, and laughing outright in our face—for though of the 
plural number, we have but a single, not, we trust, a singular, 
face—and says, after showing us the beauties of the venerable 
river, ‘Our business, however, is not with the mighty Thames, 
the “ wealthiest of rivers,” but with the pleasant and pastoral 
Kennett!’ What would be thought of this style of writing a 
century ago? How Addison or Pope would have stared, to see 
the unities of time and place made a woman’s foot-ball of after 
this fashion! Off she goes; but who, does she think, will follow 
her—deserting the Thames forthe Kennett? It would be little 
short of high treason. A fisherman’s cottage !—a fresh-water 
fisherman !—It must be some cockney place !—a London water- 
man turned trout-catcher!—But you may see it—there it stands, 
‘at a point of the Kennett where, winding suddenly round an ab- 
rupt hill, it flows beneath a bank so high and precipitous, that, but 
for its verdure, it might have passed for a cliff; leaving just room 
on the bank for a small white cottage; the chimneys of which 
are greatly overtopped by the woody ridge behind them; while 
the garden on one side slopes in natural terraces from the hill to 
the river; and a narrow orchard on the other is planted ledge 
above ledge.’ —What ! fishing-nets, too, drying on the fine smooth 
\urf, and a boat fastened to a post and swaying in the water ! 
Why, are we on the Rhine ?7—Is it not a vineyard ?—Is this scene 
in Berkshire ?—What! Berkshire in England ?—Well! we could 
not have imagined such a thing. Let us visit the cottage by all 
means.—A capital sportsman does Adam Stokes appear: whis- 
pered that he is a ci-devant smuggler—perhaps true. Others say 
that he was rather a fresh-water poacher—perhaps true too. 
There is nothing inconsistent between the two professions; at 
least, so thought, it seems, Miss Nanny Sims, ‘ his next-door 
neighbour, a washerwoman, and gossip of high repute, who, being 
a thriving widow of some forty, or be-like forty-five, had, on his 
hrst arrival, set her cap, as the phrase is, at Adam ; and, in affront 
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at his neglect of her charms, was, in a small way, as comfortably 
his enemy as heart could desire.’ ‘ 

This piece of information, thought we, is but the prelude to the 
plain matter of fact, that somehow or other Nanny Sims became 
Mrs. Stokes ; for marriages are sometimes the result of acquaint- 
ance begun in enmity, and softened into love. No such thing. 
Adam is certainly a married man, but a most strange match he 
made of it. The Caliban took unto wife Ariel—Laurette, the gentille 
et jolie fille de chambre of Mrs. Talbot, the esteemed wife of 
Colonel Talbot, Adam’s honourable master. Here was a contrast! 
Let us see how the fisherman and his gay wife manage to get 
through their matrimonial state. 


‘ When last I had seen Master Stokes the fisherman, in his bachelor- 
condition, it was in the week when February ends and March begins; 
when the weather was as bluff and boisterous as his own bluff and bois- 
terous self; when the velvet buds were just sprouting on the sallow, the 
tufted tassels hanging from the hazel, and the early violet and “ rathe 
primrose” peeping timidly forth from sunny banks and sheltered crevices, 
as if still half-afraid to brave the stormy sky. 

‘ The next time that I passed by the banks of the Kennet was in the 
lovely season which just precedes the merry month of May. The weather 
was soft and balmy—the sky bright above, the earth fair below; the turf 
by the roadside was powdered with daisies; the budding hedge-rows gay 
with the white ochil, the pansy, and the wild geranium; the orchards 
hung with their own garlands of fruit-blossoms waving over seas of golden 
daffodils ; the coppice tapestried with pansies, ground-ivy, and wood- 
anemone, whilst patches of the delicate wood-sorrel were springing under 
the holly-brake and from the roots of the old beech-trees; and the mea- 
dows were literally painted with cowslips, orchises, the brilliant flowers of 
the water-ranunculus, the chequered fritillary, and the enamelled wild 
hyacinth. The river went dancing and sparkling along, giving back in all 
its freshness the tender green of the landscape, and the bright and sunny 
sky; birds were singing in every bush, bees and butterflies were on the 
wing, and myriads of water-insects added their pleasant sound to the 
general harmony of nature. It was spring in all its loveliness; and never 
is spring more lovely than in our Kennet meadows. 

‘ The fisherman’s hut did not disgrace the beauty of the picture. The 
white cottage, nested in the green bank, with its hanging garden full of 
stocks and wall-flowers, its blooming orchard, and its thin wreath of grey 
smoke sailing up the precipitous hill, and lost amid the overhanging trees, 
looked like the very emblem of peace and comfort. Adam and his dog 
Neptune were standing in the boat, which Master Stokes’ stout arm was 
pushing from shore with a long pole, nodding a farewell to his wife, and 
roaring at the top of his stentorian voice his favourite stave of “ Rule 
Britannia.” Laurette, on her part, was seated at the open door of the 
cottage, trim as a bride, with her silk gown, her large ear-rings, her high 
comb, and her pretty apron; her dress contrasting strangely with her 
employment, which was no other than darning her husband's ponderous 
and unwieldy hose, but with a face radiant with happiness and gaiety, as 
her light and airy voice sung the light and airy burden of a song in high 
favour among the soubrettes of Paris. 
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« « C’est l'amour, l'amour, l'amour, 
Qui fait le monde a la ronde; 
Et chaque jour, a son tour, 
Le monde fait l'amour.” ’ 


«« C’est l'amour, l'amour, l’amour,” came ringing across the water in 
every pause of her husband’s mighty and patriotic chaunt, mingled with 
the shrill notes of Ned, who was bird’s-nesting on the hill side, peeping 
into every furze-bush for the five speckled eggs of the grey linnet, and 
whistling, “« Oh no we never mention her,” with all his might. 

‘It was a curious combination, certainly, and yet one that seemed to 
me to give token of much happiness; and on questioning my friend, Mrs. 
Talbot, the charming Queen of the Dahlias frankly admitted, that however 
it might turn out eventually, Laurette’s match’ did, at present, appear to 
have produced more comfort to both parties, than could have been anti- 
cipated from so preposterous a union. ‘“ Adam adores her,” pursued Mr. 
Talbot, ‘‘ spends all the money he can come by in sailor-like finery, red 
ribbons, and yellow gowns, which Laurette has too good a wardrobe to 
need, and too much taste to wear; can’t pass within a yard of her without 
a loving pinch of her pretty round cheek, and swears by every seaman’s 
oath that ever was invented, that she’s the neatest built vessel, with the 
comeliest figure-head, that ever was launched. And, incredible as it 
seems, Laurette loves him ; delights in his rough kindness, his boldness, 
and his honesty; calls him still un brave garcon ; enters into his humour ; 
studies his comfort; has learnt more English during her six weeks’ mar- 
riage, than in six years that she lived with me ; and has even advanced so 
far as to approach as nearly as a French tongue may do, to the pronun- 
ciation of her own name, Stokes—a terrible trial to Gallic organs. In 
short,” continued Mrs. Talbot, “‘ of a very foolisl thing, it has turned out 
better than might have been expected; Adam’s adherents, Ned and 
Neptune, fairly idolize their new mistress; poor thing, her kindness and 
good nature and gaiety were always most delightful; and Ned is, she 
assures me, a very handy boy in the house, does all the dirty work, dusts 
and scrubs, and washes, and cooks, and trots about in a pair of high 
pattens and a checked apron, just exactly like a maid of all-work. I send 
Gilbert to her almost every day with one trifle or another, sometimes a 
basket of provisions, sometimes my reversionary flowers, (for Laurette can’t 
live without flowers), and on the whole I really think she will do very well.” 

‘This account was most satisfactory ; but happening again to pass 
Laurette’s cottage in the bowery month of June, I saw cause to fear that 
4 change had passed over the pretty Frenchwoman's prospects. Outwardly 
the picture was as bright, or brighter than ever. It was summer, gay, 
suiling summer. The hawthorn buds in the hedge rows were exchanged 
for the full-blown blossoms of the wayfaring tree, whose double circle of 
white stars, regular as if cut with a stamp, forms so beautiful a cluster of 
flowrets, and contrasts so gaily with the deep pink of the wild rose, and 
the pale, but graceful garlands of the woodbine; the meadows had, indeed, 
lost their flowery glory, and were covered partly with rich swathes of new- 
Cut grass, and partly with large haycocks, dappling the foreground with 
such depth and variety of light and shadow ; but the river's edge was gay 
as a garden with flags and water-lilies, and the pendant bunches of the 
delicate snow-flake, the most elegant of aquatic plants; and Laurette’s 
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garden itself, one bright bed of pinks, and roses, and honeysuckles, 
and berry bushes, with their rich transparent fruit, might almost have 
vied in colour and fragrance with that of her mistress. The change was 
not in the place, but in the inhabitants. 

‘ Adam was employed in landing a net full of fish, perch, roach, and 
dace, such a haul as ought to have put any fisherman into good humour, 
but which certainly had no such effect on the present occasion. He 
looked as black as a thunder-cloud, swore at the poor fish as he tossed 
them on the bank, called Ned a lubber, and when, in a fit of absence, he 
from mere habit resumed his patriotic ditty, shouted, ‘* Britons never will 
be slaves,” with such a scowl at his poor foreign wife, that it could onl 
be interpreted into a note of defiance. She, on her side, was still working 
at her cottage door, or rather sitting there listlessly with her work (a 
checked shirt of her churlish husband’s) in her lap, her head drooping, 
and the gay air of ** C’est l'amour,” exchanged for a plaintive romance, 
which ran, as well as I could catch it, something in this fashion :— 


**¢ Celui qui sut toucher mon cceur, 
Jurait d’aimer toute la vie, 
Mais, helas! c’etait un trompeur, 
Celui qui sut toucher mon coeur. 

‘** S'il abjurait cruelle errear, 

S'il revenait a son amie, 
Ab ! toujours il serait vainqueur, 
S’il abjurat cruelle erreur.” ’ 


‘ And when the romance was done, which might have touched Adam's 
heart, if he could but have understood it, poor Laurette sighed amain, 
took up the checked shirt, and seemed likely to cry; Neptune looked 
doleful, as one who comprehended that something was the matter, but 
could not rightly understand what ; and Ned was in the dumps. A dreary 
change had come over the whole family, of which the cause was not 
known to me for some time afterwards :—Adam was jealous. 

‘ The cause of this jealousy was no other than the quondam candidate 
for the fisherman’s favour, his prime aversion Nanny Sims. 

‘This Nanny Sims was, as I have said, a washerwoman, and Adam’s 
next neighbour; she tenanted a cottage and orchard on the same side of 
the river, but concealed from observation by the romantic and precipitous 
bank which formed so picturesque a back ground to Laurette’s pretty 
dwelling. In person Nanny was as strong a contrast to the light and grace- 
ful Frenchwoman as could well be imagined; she being short and stout, 
and blowsy and frowsy, realizing exactly as to form Lord Byron’s expres- 
sion, * adumpy woman,” and accompanying it with all the dowdiness and 
slovenliness proper to her station. Never was even washer woman so untidy. 
A cap all rags, from which the hair came straggling in elf locks over a 
face which generally looked red hot, surmounted by an old bonnet, origi- 
nally black, now rusty, and so twisted into crooks and bends, that its 
pristine shape was unguessable; a coloured cotton handkerchief pinned 
over a short-sleeved, open, stuff gown, and three or four aprons, each 
wet through, tied one above another, black stockings, men’s shoes, and 
pattens, higher and noisier than ever pattens were, completed her apparel. 

‘Her habits were such as suited her attire and her condition. An 
industrious woman, it must be confessed, was Nanny Sims. Give her 
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ereen tea, and strong beer, and gin at discretion, and she would wash the 
four-and-twenty hours round, only abstracting an hour a-piece for her two 
breakfasts, ditto, ditto, for her two luncheons, two hours for her dinner, 
one for her afternoon's tea, and another for supper. And then she would 
begin again, and dry, and starch, and mangle, and iron, without let or 
pause, save those demanded by the above-mentioned repetitions. Give 
ber gin enough, and she never seemed to require the gentle refreshment 
called sleep. Sancho’s fine ejaculation, ** Blessed is the man that 
invented sleep!” with which most mortals have-so entire a sympathy, 
would have been thrown away upon Nanny Sims. The discoverer of the 
still would have been the fitter object of her benediction. Gin, sheer gin, 
was to her what ale was to Boniface; and she throve upon it. Never was 
woman so invulnerable to disease. Hot-water was her element, and she 
would go seething and steeming from the wash-tub, reeking and dripping 
from top to toe, into the keenest North-east wind, without taking more harm 
than the wet sheets and table-cloths which went through her hands. They 
dried, and so did she; and to all feelings of inconvenience that parboiled 
and soddened flesh seemed as inaccessible as the linen.’—vol. v. pp. 
271—279. 


The malignant Nanny made a very plausible story to the pre- 
judice of Laurette, out of the circumstance of Gilbert’s daily visits 
to the cottage. Adam became as jealous as Othello. Gilbert, vain 
of a conquest, of which he had been hitherto ignorant, began to 
believe the story; and so he resolved, from pure gratitude to the 
lady, who he supposed must have been smitten by his charms, to 
make love to her upon the very first opportunity. He did make 
love to her on every opportunity, in his way ; but Laurette did not 
understand that there was any calumny going on: she treated him 
with her usual kindness—nothing more. The conclusion of this 
affair will rejoice the reader. 


‘ Matters were now advancing towards a crisis. Gilbert saw Laurette’s 
dejection, and imputing it to a hopeless passion for himself, ventured to 
send her a billet doux, written by Colonel Talbot's valet, (for although he 
had learnt to write at a national school, he had already contrived to forget 
his unpractised lesson) which, in terms fine enough for a valet himself, 
requested her to honour him with a private interview at the stile, by the 
towing-path, at nine in the evening, when Adam would be away. ji 

‘This English, which was too fine to be good—that is to say, to be idio- 
matic, proved more intelligible to Laurette than his previous declarations, 
although aided by all the eloquence of eyes. She, however, resolved to 
iake further advice on the occasion, and shewed the epistle to Ned. 

‘“ Whatis this writing here ?” said Laurette, “* What will it say?” 

‘“Tts a love-letter, Mrs. Stokes,” answered Ned. 

‘“ What does it want ?” questioned Mrs. Stokes; “me to give a rendez- 
vous at de stile ?” 

‘** Yes,” rejoined Ned; “ you to goto the stile.” i 

‘“De people is mad!” exclaimed poor Laurette. “ Dere's your 
masterre,”"— 

‘“* Master's jealous !” cried Ned. 

‘** And dis wicked man !” 
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« « He’s in love !” 

‘« De people is fools !” exclaimed poor Laurette; ‘“ De people is mad ! 
But I'll go to de stile—and Néde, you and Népe shall go too.”"—And so 
it was settled. 

‘ Nine o’clock came, and the party set off. And about five minutes past 
nine Nanny Sims met Adam near the towing-path,’ 

‘« Do you want your wife, master Stokes?” quoth the crone; “ are 
you looking for Gilbert? I saw them both but now, onea little way on this 
side of the stile, the other a little beyond. ‘They'll have met by this time.” 
And without pausing for an answer on she went. 

‘Adam pursued his walk with furious strides, and paused as he came 
within sight of the place, considering in which way he had best announce 
his presence. The supposed lovers had not yet met, but in an instant 
Gilbert jumped over the stile and caught hold of Laurette, and in another 
instant the active Frenchwoman escaped from his arms, gave him a box 
on the ear that almost upset him, called to “ Néde” and “ Népe,” both 
which trusty adherents lay in ambush by the way side, and poured forth 
such a flood of scolding in French and broken English, mingled with 
occasional cuffs, the dog barking and Ned laughing the whilst, that the 
discomfited gallant fairly took to his heels, and fled. In his way, how- 
ever, he encountered Adam, who, without wasting a word upon the matter, 
took him up in one hand and flung him into the Kennet. 

«« A ducking ‘Il do him no harm,” quoth Adam; ‘he can swim like 
a fish—and if I catch Nanny Sims, I'll give her a taste of cold water too,” 
added the fisherman hugging his pretty wife, who was now sobbing on his 
bosom, ‘and I deserve to be ducked myself for mistrusting of thee like a 
land-lubber ; but if ever I sarve thee so again,” continued he, straining her 
to his honest bosom, “ if ever I sarve thee so again, may I have a round 
dozen the next minute, and be spliced to Nanny Sims into the bargain.” ’— 
pp. 285—286. 

Having rambled with our charming Queen of Villagers, to 
parody the title which she bestowed upon her amiable friend, Mrs. 
Talbot ; having rambled with her rural highness through wood 
and field, through green lanes and coppices, and even lawn and 
hill and dale, by Thames and Kennet and Loddon, we shall now— 
it is our favourite month, September—and never was seen such a 
September in England before, for the loveliness of its almost sum- 
mer days, and the glowing star-hung canopy of its nights—we 
shall now take a trip with our fair mistress, to the sea-side. Only 
mark how her heart and her genius find a home every where. 


‘ Like most of the inhabitants of this little island, I have been occasion- 
ally in the habit of spending some of the summer months and the early 
part of the autumn by the sea. But excepting for one twelvemonth of my 
life, | was never a resident on the coast, and that residence occurred when 
I was between the ages of eight and ten ; rather short of the one period, and 
somewhat turned the other. That was my only opportunity of making 
acquaintance with the mighty ocean in its winter sublimity of tempest and 
of storm ; and partly, perhaps, from the striking and awful nature of the 
impression, partly from some peculiarity of character and of situation, 2s 
a lonely, musing, visionary child, the recollection remains indelibly fixed 
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in my memory, fresh and vivid, as if of yesterday. It was a bold and 
dangerous coast, and the wintry tempest was as perilous as it seemed. 
Often and often have I, refusing to go to ed, watebed at an upper 
window, with the maid whose business it was to attend me, on a December 
night, striving to catch a glimpse, through the almost palpable darkness, 
of some vessel struggling with the gale, whose position was shown momen- 
tarily by the brief glare of the minute gun, calling for unavailing aid, or 
the brighter flash of the lightning which illumined sea and sky in lurid 
flame, only to leave them in a more frightful obscurity. I have gazed 
through many a midnight, with intense and breathless interest, on scenes 
like these; and then, in the morning, I have seen the cold bright wintry 
sun shining gaily on the dancing sea, still stirred by the last breath of the 
tempest, and on the floating spars and parted timbers of the wreck. Once, 
too, and only once, I saw a human body thrown on shore amid the rocks. 
I had watched the dark and strange-looking object (it was the corpse of a 
sailor) as it lay tossing on the waves, without in the slightest degree sus- 
pecting that it was a dead body, until a fearful and unearthly shriek from 
a group of women assembled on the beach, informed me that the helpless 
and almost shapeless object which the waves had just flung ashore, was 
no other than the swoln and blackened remains of a fellow creature. I 
shall never forget that shriek. The wreck had been a trading vessel 
belonging to the port, and the women assembled were the wives, mothers, 
sisters, and children of the crew ; one of whom had recognized her father 
in the disfigured corpse. I never can forget that cry. 

‘The place of our residence was an old sea-port on the southern coast 
of England, about a hundred and fifty miles from London, and situated 
on the point of union between two counties, the principal part of the town 
being, I believe in Dorset; but the character of the scenery, the boldness 
of the coast, and the rich woodiness of the inland views, varied by hill 
and dale, and sparkling streamlet, belonged entirely to Devonshire, beau- 
tiful Devonshire. The town itself was of great antiquity, and considerable 
historical interest, not so much frequented as a watering place, although 
occasionally resorted to by some of the wealthy inhabitants of Bristol, who 
preferred it to the gayer and showyer, but less convenient marine villages, 
which had sprung into fashion on the Devonshire coast, and still distin- 
guished by its fine harbour, its magnificent pier, the large coasting trade 
consequent on these advantages, and the degree of political importance, 
almost inevitably attached to a borough, which possesses the troublesome 
privilege of returning two members to serve in Parliament. 

‘Our habitation, although seated not merely in the town, but in the 
principal street, had nothing in common with the small and undistinguished 
houses on either side and in front, although they again were widely dif- 
ferent from the smart and unsubstantial rows and crescents of a flourish- 
ing watering place, being for the most part, old, dingy, and irregular, a 
miserable mixture of shabby shops, noisy hotels, and lodging houses, fitted 
up in Queen Anne’s days. 

‘Our residence might lay claim to even an earlier date. It was a very 
large long-fronted stone mansion, terminated at either end by massive iron 
gates, the pillars to which were surmounted with spread eagles, (the crest, 
probably, of the first possessor,) and balanced by an old-fashioned stone 
porch, with seats in the centre of the house, which, as well as the whole 
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frontage, was covered with the luxuriant myrtles, passion flowers, white 
jessamine, and moss-roses, peculiar to the mild climate of our southern 
coast. The house itself, infinitely too large for our family, was built round 
a quadrangle, or interior court, the best apartment looking on a small lawn, 
surrounded by trees and shrubs, (the arbutus especially, 1 remember, was 
in splendid profusion,) and terminated by a large conservatory and a filbert 
walk. 

‘ Behind this walk was a series of hanging gardens, parted by hedges of 
myrtles and roses, and descending down a sharp declivity, planted with 
strawberries, (always so beautiful and so fragrant, whether in the leaf, the 
flower, or the fruit,) to a shallow, babbling brook, on the other side of 
which was a meadow richly dotted with timber trees, and edged at the 
extremity by a double row of limes, which completely shut out all sight or 
sound of the suburban cottages on the other side of the inclosure. One 
of these gardens, that which I was permitted to call mine, had underneath 
the high steep bank which divided it from the lawn, a rudely-built, but 
very tasteful grotto, formed of portions of rock, shells, ores, and aquatic 
plants, at the innermost end of which gushed a natural spring, never over- 
tlowing its small sandy basin, and yet always full; there, doubtless, it is 
still. Years many and long have passed since | have sat beside that tiny 
fountain, and yet never have I forgotten the intense pleasure which I de- 
rived from watching its clear and crystal wave : 


‘« Long may the spring, 
Quietly as a sleeping infant’s breath, 
Send up cold waters to the soyourner 
With soft and even pulse ! nor ever cease 
Yon tiny cone of sand its soundless dance, 
Which at the bottom, like a fairy’s page, 
As merry and no taller, dances still, 
Nor wrinkles the smooth surface of the fount, 
Where twilight is and coldness: here is moss, 
A soft seat, and a deep and ample shade.” 

Coleridge. 


‘Next to my delight in that grotto, was my love for a chamber mis- 
called my play-room, opening out of my nursery, from which it descended 
by a short flight of stairs, with an old gothic balustrade, which, together 
with an arched ceiling, high and narrow pointed windows far above my 
reach, and the carved oak pannelling which covered the walls, gave an air 
of gloom and solemnity to the apartment. Here I had a great collection 
of ores, spars, shells, and petrifactions, the toys which at that time I 
loved best; and in arranging them, and poring over the books of our 
large and rich English library, the hours of my lonely and uncompanioned 
childhood were principally spent. Bishop Percy’s collection of old ballads 
was, I think, the book that I read most, and if I have been and am still 
dreamy, meditative, visionary, and melancholy, it is, I verily believe, to 
the influence of that one year passed in a stately and gloomy seclusion, 
pursuing, amidst the grandeur of nature, a course of reading only calcu- 
lated to feed the romance of a shy and concentrated character, that I owe 
a turn of mind so ill-fitted to meet the demands of a stirring and busy 
world. Certainly I would not so rear a child. 


‘ This influence of local situation on a girl so young was, however, un- 
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dreamt of by my parents. A person of good character, a sort of English 
Bonne, half-servant and half-governess, had the nominal charge of me, 
and was well content with my quietness and docility; my dear mother 
had three or four young relations, misses in their teens, staying with her 
during nearly the whole time, and was sufficiently occupied in playing 
the chaperon to the dull gaieties of the place, taking them to the half 
empty rooms, the prim parties, and the formal balls which the season 
might afford. A tedious duty was that, Heaven knows! Of course, I 
was too young to be admitted to the society, such as it was; but I had 
even then a glimmering perception of its being any thing but exhilarating 
—so few persons and so many pretensions—such a jostling of poor gen- 
tility with vulgar riches—such an overflow of ladies, and such a paucity 
of men. The leader of the genteel party was a dowager countess, almost 
past every thing but carpet-work and quadrille—a tall, pale, shadowy 
figure, with as few words as a well-accomplished parrot, and I suppose 
about the same quantity of idea. Her rival was the rich wife of a Bristol 
merchant, a tun of a woman, abounding in loud vulgar talk, and full of 
coarse hospitality, and noisy good-humour. I rather think that she was 
the more popular of the two, though, according to my mind, by far the 
greater evil. One might very fairly forget the lady countess, even though 
the carpet work and its huge machine of a frame were in the room ; but 
I defy you to escape from the sight or sound of madame, even though 
half a street were between ye. I am not sure whether my aristocratical 
predilections may not date from that period, together with my other ro- 
mantic fancies. That female Jack Cade, Mrs ‘T'wo-shoes, was enough to 
cure any mortal of jacobinism, as the phrase went then. Her cause could 
not be a good one. ‘That fact came upon us with the certainty of a ma- 
thematical demonstration. My lady might not be right; but she must 
be wrong. That truth was past dispute. 

‘Of the society however, such as it was, I, of course, knew little. 1 did 
not even accompany my mother in her morning visits. My walks were 
confined to rambles on the shore with my maid, or, still more to my delight, 
with my dear father, the recollection of whose fond indulgence is con- 
nected with every pleasure of my childhood. The town lay in the centre 
ofa natural bay, and on the one side the sands went sweeping under cliffs 
of a tremendous height and blackne&s, down which a rapid stream came 
pouring its slender waters like a thread of silver, to an abrupt headland, 
beyond which the cliff had in some former century given way, and where 
masses of earth, huge trees, and even an old mossy orchard, were mingled 
in most romantic confusion with huge rocks, blackened by exposure, and 
the gardens, barns, and other buildings of a small farm house.’ 

‘On the opposite side of the bay, the coast road, after passing the pier 
and the harbour, wound under rocks of which large fragments strewed the 
shore, and which every moment seemed threatening to fall, to a pretty 
village about a mile and a half from town. This was our most common 
walk, My father, a dabbler in science, with his hammer and basket, 
breaking off fragments of rock to search for the curious spars, and still 
more singular fossil remains for which the spot is famous; I picking up 
shells and sea-weeds, watching the fishermen as they landed their unhappy 
hauls; or those semi-aquatic animals, the men-like bathing women, 
performing their similar though opposite functions, as they immersed the 
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scarcely less unfortunate inmates of their machines in the briny element, 
What enjoyment it was to feel the pleasant sea-breeze, and see the sun 
dancing on the waters, and wander as free as the sea-bird over my head 
beneath those beatling cliffs! Now for a moment losing sight of the 
dear papa, and now rejoining him with some delicate shell, or brightly 
coloured sea-weed, or imperfect cornu ammonis, inquiring into the success 
of his graver labours, and compairing our discoveries and our treasures. 
What pleasure too, to rest at the well-known cottage, the general termina- 
tion of our walk, where old Simon, the curiosity-monger, picked up 
a mongrel sort of livelihood by selling fossils and petrifactions to one class 
of visitors, and cakes, and fruit, and cream, to another. His scientific 
bargains were not without suspicion of a little cheatery, as my companion 
used laughingly to tell him, though amused by the jargon of the old man, 
and the composure with which he bore the detection of any small roguery, 
he suffered himself to be imposed upon in a small way in his own person; 
but the fruit and curds were honest, as I can well avouch; and the legends 
of petrified sea monsters, with which they were seasoned, bones of the 
mammoth, and skeletons of the sea-serpent, have always been amongst 
the pleasantest of my sea-side recollections.’ —vol. v. pp. 328—338. 


Farewell, then once more, Mary! May the remainder of thy 
days flow on in peace, in happines. Honour and fame will be thine, 
at all events ; for thy pages, to our thinking, realize the fable of 
the East ; they are rich in the enjoyment of immortal youth, and 
destined never to know a wrinkle or grey hair. Ever smiling 
with fresh bloom, ever fair to look upon, and delicious to remem- 
ber, these five volumes will endure as long as the true idiomatic 


character of our jlanguage shall be understood and appreciated : 
and even when that decays, they will still be loved for the beautiful 
benevolence, the true taste, the genuine complexion of nature, 
which they exhibit with an uniformity that nature only could 
bestow. 








Art. VIII.—First Report of the Committee of Secrecy appointed by the 


House of Commons, on Tuesday, May 22, 1832, to inquire into the . 


expediency of renewing the Charter of the Bank of England, and into 
the system on which Banks of Issue in England and Wales are con- 
ducted : together with Minutes of the Evidence. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, August, 1832. 
As we have, upon more than one occasion, expressed opinions 
adverse to the system upon which the Bank of England has been 
conducted, and opposed to the renewal of the charter which that 
establishment at present possesses ; we deem it but justice towards 
the Bank itself, as well as towards the public, to allow a hearing to 
the other side of the question. It is absolutely necessary to com- 
mon fairness between man and man, to give every possible facility 
to the party who is attacked, to defend himself. It is equally 
advantageous to the interests of truth, to promote a free and ample 
discussion of every point that may have the slightest bearing upon 
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the great question at issue. A decision resolved u after the 
public and parliament shall have calmly and impartially considered 
the evidence on both sides, will be likely to lead to a pradent ar- 
rangement of a permanent nature ; and if the interests of the public 
and the Bank are found to clash, to terminate in an eqaituble 
compromise. “7 

There are no political party views, we believe, connected with 
this question, in any shape ;—at least, if there be, we know nothing 
of them. Commercial jealousies, springing out of private avarice, 
and perhaps personal mortifications, undoubtedly do appear to 
exercise a very considerable influence on the opinions of some of 
the witnesses, who have given their evidence upon this occasion. 
We beg it to be understood, that, far from sympathising with 
those jealousies, we look upon them with suspicion. Wherever 
they gleam out through apparent principles and statements of fact, 
we track them carefully through all their windings, and endeavour, 
as far as we can, to get at the truth, divested of the form which 
they would wish to give it. We certainly have no object to attain 
but the general welfare of the community at large. If, eventually, 


it be found conducive to their benefit, that the charter should be 
renewed, be it so: if the contrary, let the Bank subside into a 
private establishment. 

What, then, is the question at issue, so far as the Bank is con- 
cerned ?—for as to the second subject of inquiry, namely, the 


system on which Banks of Issue are conducted in England and 
Wales, we do not propose to go into it at present. ‘This part of 
the subject deserves a separate examination ; and we shall at pre- 
sent allude to it only so far as it may serve to illustrate the system 
upon which the Bank of England is regulated. What, then, we 
repeat, is the question at issue? The Bank isa commercial body, 
investedby its charter with extensive privileges and powers, which 
no other commercial establishment in England possesses. The 
charter, granted for a limited number of years, is soon about to 
expire, and the Bank directors demand its reuewal. It is the 
duty of Parliament to inquire whether that demand canbe acceded 
to; and to be guided throughout that inquiry by the consideration, 
not whether the renewal of the charter would be advantageous to 
the Bank; not whether it would be merely compatible with the 
interests of the public; but whether it would be likely actively to 
promote the interests of the public, in all its vast and complicated 
branches of commercial industry. On one side the charter is 
charged to be a monopoly. This charge is admitted on the other; 
but it is said to be a monopoly materially useful to the public. 
It is not right, says the complainant, that a certain number of 
individuals, merely because they are proprietors of Bank stock, 
should possess a monopoly, by means of which they make large 
profits upon it. To this the defendant replies, the power of 
holding Bank stock is not exclusive: any man who has the money 
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and the inclination to purchase that stock at its market price, may 
have it. The governor, the directors, the proprietors, are them- 
selves a portion of the public. The government of the establish- 
ment, far from being exclusive, undergoes an annual change: any 
person, qualified by the possession of a 20000. share, of unobjec- 
tionable character, and the requisite intelligence, may be elected 
governor or director, and, in fact, it is in itself less a kind of demo. 
cratic institution. 

It will be admitted, we suppose, that we have now put the 
question fairly before the reader. Let us therefore turn, without 
further preface, to the evidence laid before the Committee of Se- 
crecy, and which they have presented in its integrity, without the 
suppression of any portions of it, those alone excepted which 
had a tendency to injure the interests of private individuals. 
Any evidence affecting the Bank, even if affecting its interests un- 
favourably on some points, the committee had a full right to pub- 
lish, if they thought fit. The Bank being a privileged body, has 
no right to ask both privilege and secrecy at the same time: the 
public are entitled to inquire in what manner and for what ends 
they have exercised the privilege which they have hitherto en- 
joyed, and how they intend to exercise that which they now 
demand, if it be deemed expedient eventually to concede it to 
them. 

The minutes open with the evidence of the present governor of 
the Bank, Mr. Horsley Palmer, than whom a more intelligent, or 
a more respectable commercial man, is not to be found in this 
country, or perhaps in any other. His testimony as to facts may 
be confidently relied upon, and his speculative opinions are frankly 
and temperately expressed. It may be necessary to inform the 
reader that Mr. Palmer’s evidence was given towards the end of 
May last. At that period it appears that the then general pecuniary 
state of the Bank, as stated by the committee in their report, was 
highly prosperous: ‘‘in addition,” say the committee, “ to the 
surplus rest in the hands of the Bank itself, amounting to 
2,880,000/., the capital on which interest is paid to the proprie- 
tors, and for which the state is debtor to the Bank, amounts to 
14,553,000/., making no less a sum than 17,433,000/. over and 
above all its liabilities.” ‘The total issue of Bank notes by the 
Bank and branches, amounted, at that period, to 18,051,000/., and 
the value of the cash and bullion then in the coffers of the Bank 
amounted to 5,293,000/.; the deposits in the Bank and _ branches 
were about 5,730,000/. The Bank, as it appears, regulates its 
issues in this way :—in a period of full currency, and when the 
exchange is at par, it invests in securities, bearing interest, a given 
proportion of the deposits, and the value received for the notes in 
circulation : the rest is kept in coin and bullion; the proportions 
being, two-thirds security, and one-third bullion. The Bank is 


bound to provide for all liabilities, by having coin or bullion against 
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a note: its paper liability is the most dangerous; its liability with 
regard to deposits is less so. With oy a to the supposed power 
of the Bank—a much-agitated point, by the way—of regulating 
the whole circulation of the country, the following explanation was 
given by Mr. Palmer: 


‘A member of the committee here asked the witness the following 
important questions :—“ According to your description of the principle 
upon which the affairs of the bank are conducted, do not the directors of 
the Bank of England possess the power of regulating the whole circula- 
tion of the country ?”—* The bank are very desirous not to exercise any 
power, but to leave the public to use the power which they possess of 
returning bank paper for bullion.” The bank has the power to extend 
or contract the circulation, but the bank would never use that power; it 
would leave the public to act upon the bank so as to produce the effect 
inthe end, It is important to keep the securities as nearly at the same 
amount as they can be managed, in order to enable the public to act for 
itself, without a forced action on the part of the bank, in returning notes 
for bullion to export when the exchanges are unfavourable. When the 
exchanges long continue favourable, the influx of treasure commands 
increased issue of notes, but as soon as the transfer to the continent of a 
portion of this bullion becomes evident, some of it must be transferred 
into securities in the proportion before named—two-thirds securities and 
one-third bullion. This proportion the witness conceived to be most 
correct, from his practical management of the bank and his experience, 
but always with reference to fullcurrency. The Bank of England requires 
a larger proportion of bullion always on hand than any other bank, for 
it has to supply the money market of London with coin, as well as its own 
circulation to support. The country bankers are so wealthy and hold so 
many securities, that no contraction of bank paper in London could 
prevent their obtaining so much of it as might be necessary in order to 
obtain supplies of money at the Bank.’ 


Thus it is clearly and frankly admitted by Mr. Palmer, that the 
Bank have the power to regulate the whole circulation of the 
country; but he states, that they are very desirous not to exercise 
that power. Now this is the very thing of which we have com- 
plained, that such power should be delegated to a commercial body 
and toa commercial body, too, for their own gain; it is a power 
that ought not to exist in any institution whatever, unless perhaps 
in the state itself. At all events, if there be any reason why it 
should exist in the Bank, the profit arising out of its exercise, ought 
not to belong solely to that establishment : here we candidly think 
the state ought to be let in, to take a certain portion of such profit, 
and apply it to the revenue. 

The causes that may lead to a run on the Bank, are thus clearly 
explained, as well as the nature of the exchange, by Mr. Palmer. 

‘There are other circumstances besides the course of the exchanges 
which may cause a run upon the bank, such as a commercial panic 
which forces the country bankers to draw bullion, as witness believes 
was the case in 1825, when the run which reduced so much the bank 
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resources occurred, independently of the foreign export of bullion : so 
that having on the one side to meet the alterations in the exchanges, and 
on the other to supply the wants of timid men on every commercial 
emergency, the bank of course requires a larger deposit of bullion than 
would otherwise be needful. Now, a substantial relief might be afforded 
by passing a law to make it legal in country bankers, when run on, to 
pay in Bank of England notes instead of gold; but this measure would 
not wholly remove the difficulty. Indeed, at Norwich and one or two 
other places, the banks had recourse, in 1825, to the re-issue of 1/. bank 
notes. However, although only one-third of the bank treasure is in 
bullion, yet all its securities ought to be marketable. The dead weighit 
is marketable, and the deficiency bills might be sold if government con- 
sented. Against political alarm and political discredit the bank can never 
guard itself. It makes no preparation against a political demand for 
gold. ‘The bank has still a supply of small notes ready for circulation in 
case of need. ‘The issue of those notes in 1825 proved beneficial in 
checking the run on the country bankers. The Bank of England is the 
only banking concern that, for prudential reasons, puts any check or 
restraint upon its issues. Country bankers give out notes in full propor- 
tion to the value of their securities. The Bank of England, however, is 
the only body that has knowledge of the actual state of foreign exchanges, 
and the only body (of course) that can regulate its issues on that principle, 
A demand on the bank for gold to be exported is the only criterion of an 
unfavourable exchange, and the inward flow of gold is the only indubit- 
able proof that the exchanges are favourable. The par of exchange is the 
price of the gold currency in the foreign market. A par of exchange can- 
not exist between two countries, one of which has a gold currency and 
the other a silver currency. The standard of currency in France is silver, 
for a creditor cannot demand gold without paying an agio for it. Now 
the standard of currency in England is gold, and gold can always be 
demanded by the last creditor, therefore no par of exchange can exist 
between England and France. But when a bill for a certain amount will 
purchase a like quantity of gold in France and England, that may be 
looked upon as par; and you may form a par by comparing the intrinsic 
value of the Napoleon and the sovereign as representing the standard of 


the two countries. A par of exchange in the language of the bank, means 
‘* no demand for bullion to be exported.”’ 


The course of dealing ordinarily pursued by the Bank, as stated 
by Mr. Palmer, is, in some respects, certainly, more liberal towards 
the public than had been supposed. During the celebrated panic, 
in 1825, they advanced to the bankers no less a sum than 7,000,000/. 
upon securities which were not, at the time, very rigidly investigated. 


* The securities of country bankers are the most fluctuating of the 
bank deposits, and they are called upon in all cases of commercial and po- 
litical alarm ; but even these, and the other deposits, are less liable to 
fluctuation than the amount represented by the bank note circulation. 
The bank does not restrict its discounts on the bills of private individuals, 
but when the private bills exceed their due proportion, the bank sells 
government securities to the amount; so that their securities continue 
the same in value, though slightly changed in their nature. The value 
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of these securities is sometimes depreciated in the market by the great 
sale for country bankers and others, who have, in apprehension of a run, 
thrown all their securities on the market. And if the banker sells se- 
curities to draw on the bank for cash, and the bank sells securities to 
provide him with it, the effect of such action is often commercial distress 
and difficulty. ‘The exchequer bills are the most easily realized of all the 
kinds of bank seourities, and the discounts last of all. It would be a mis- 
fortune if the bank were obliged to refuse to discount any good paper, 
but if the market rate of interest should advance beyond the maximum 
allowed by law, then the bank must limit the amount or the description 
of bills to be discounted. There has been no such alteration in the mar- 
ket rate of interest since the peace. Now, if there were no maximum of 
interest established by law, the demand for discount might be gradually 
checked by advancing the rate of interest. The raising the interest to 5 
per cent. during the panic of 1825, produced no effect at all. The bank 
at that time advanced £7,000,000 to bankers on their title-deeds and all 
kinds of securities in order to check the panic. ‘The bank never sells or 
buys stock. It has a stock of £300,000, but it has never bought or sold 
it. It is not advisable for the bank to deal in the stocks. The wisest 
policy is not to vary the banker's rate of interest, but to keep it above the 
market rate: this has been the case of late years, and the demand for 
discount has been confined to special cases.’ 


The chief functions of the Bank, are to supply a paper circula- 
tion, and to be a bank of ~o for those persons wie prefer a 
public to a private banker. The Bank ought to discount only in 
cases of emergency, and in that respect, ought never, if possible, to 
compete with the private establishments. ‘ This,’ says M r. Palmer, 
‘is its best policy,’ and this we believe to be in general the rule 
upon which it acts, inasmuch as its rate of interest being higher 
than that of private banks, it is only in cases of difficulty that the 
bill-holder will go to the Bank to get one discounted. The Bank 
keeps its paper in circulation by the securities which it holds, and 
the bullion which it possesses ; it provides for the continual issue 
of paper, by purchase in the market, of fresh securities, when those 
which it holds are paid off. The operation may be popularly ex- 
plained in this way. A bill—say for 10,000/.—is discounted at 
the Bank: the bill is a security for that sum: notes of the Bank, 
to that amount, are issued to the party who presented the bill, and 
those notes he circulates in the way of his trade. The profit of the 
Bank consists in the discount. hen the bill is due, the acceptor 
pays the amount of it into the Bank, in its own notes, which are 
then destroyed. The Bank, then, being desirous of replacing the 
same amount of its notes in circulation, for the sake of the profit 
which they derive, sends to the market, and, with its own notes, 
purchases exchequer bills, or other good security bearing interest, 
the public stocks alone excepted, in which it does not deal—a very 
good rule, by the way. These securities it holds as long as it is 
convenient to the Bank so to do; the notes which it gave for them 
are, meanwhile, circulating through the country. 
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Mr. Palmer thus describes the mode in which the business of 
the Bank is managed. 

‘ The control of the bank is in the court of directors, the whole court 
interfering in its general concerns. ‘To them is read a weekly statement 
of the actual position of the bank, its securities, its bullion, and its Jiabili- 
ties. All the directors have equal power. There is no secret committee - 
the committee of treasury may suggest to the court, but it is perfectly 
free and open. The majority of directors might reverse the whole pre- 
sent management of the bank if they disapproved of it. The governor 
or deputy governor is always in the house. A committee of three di- 
rectors sit daily, and the whole court meets weekly. The daily committee 
decide on bills presented by the public to be discounted. If any unusual 
demand appeared, notice would be given to the governor, who would 
summon the whole court, if necessary, or act otherwise as became the 
emergency. No step of importance is taken without the assent of the 
court. A court of ten sit on Wednesday to consider all London notes 
and bills; and on Thursday all notes of more than £2000 value come be- 
fore the whole court of directors. ‘The purchase of bullion is always re- 
gulated by the governor, who has no power to refuse notes for bullion 
tendered to him at the bank. The price of gold bullion is 3/ 17s. 9d. 
That of silver differs with the course of the exchanges. The bank has 
(very rarely) sent specie abroad chiefly for the purpose of acting directly 
on the exchange of Paris. These remittances are in silver, never in gold. 
Silver specie is bullion, foreign coin, and bar silver. The whole sum so 
sent in the last three years does not exceed a million. The advantages 
have been great when foreign countries were too full of bills upon Eng- 
land. But the bank would not do this, if there should be a demand in 
the London market for silver. The sole operation of the bank in silver 
is to protect gold. It would not do to practise the export of silver at all 
times, but it must be regulated by the demand for silver in London. 
Here the witness was asked a most important question. “ Is it your opi- 
nion that, by the operations of any individual, or any combinations of in- 
dividuals, the foreign exchanges can be controlled for any length of time *” 
His answer was, “ Certainly not.” The continual change in the court of 
directors, of course, introduces new opinions, and individuals exert indi- 
vidual influence. But the accounts have never been laid before the pro- 
prietors in general meeting. ‘The proprietors have always conceived it 
to be more for their interest that the accounts should be left to the di- 
rectors, and not be laid before a meeting. The proprietors are satisfied 
with the management, or they would demand the accounts. Individual 
demands have been made, but immense majorities have opposed the ques- 
tion, and it is believed that the proprietors individually understand the 
system of management sufficiently to justify their confidence in it. It 
was asked, “ Have not you heard complaints made that the bank has been 
acting capriciously in withholding accommodation, when you yourself 
were aware that they were acting upon principle and upon a regular sys- 
tem?” “No,” said the witness, “ I have not ; I have seen reports in the 
newspapers, but I have never heard it stated by any body, within my own 
sphere, that the bank had acted capriciously.” A proprietor, to vote, 
must hold stock worth 500/., and to be a director, his stock must be 
2000/.: there has not been any late contested election for a director, 
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but eight go out and eight come in yearly. This annual change does not 
produce any prejudicial effect. No director holds more bank stock than 
js required for his qualification, and they remained small proprietors in 
1816, when the bank made a most magnificent donation to the proprie- 
tors: there has been no alteration made in the regulated time for holding 
office. ‘The governor has been allowed to continue this year only on ac- 


count of the present inquiry. If a person applied to be made a director, 
the whole court would give attention to his character, and their influence 
would be given accordingly. For the last three years the bank equalises 
the circulation of London every three months, and advances notes on se- 
curities to prevent the scarcity that would otherwise follow the quarterly 
payments into the exchequer. This regulation has been most beneficial. 
The court of directors is consulted on every point, even between the days 


of their regular sitting, and the select committee is composed wholly of 
directors who have been governors.’ 


It would be unjust to deny that this system of management bears 
upon the face of it a highly honourable character. The rule that 
no director should hold a greater amount of bank stock than is 
necessary for his gyi epee is in every view of it worthy of the 
greatest praise. It takes away all motives of personal interest— 
the strongest that generally operate upon commercial men ; and it 
does, to a certain extent, tend to give the resolutions of the direc- 
rial committees and courts, a tendency towards the public 
interest, of which we confess we had not been previously aware. 
Such a rule, moreover, prevents mere wealth from monopolizing 
the management of the Bank, and allows of the admission into it, 
of men of intelligence, of moderate fortunes. As to the withhold- 
ing the accounts of the Bank from the proprietors at large, we see 
no real grievance in that. We can very well understand why it 
might not be expedient, in many cases, to give those accounts so 
great an extent of publicity. Many of the proprietors have served 
in the court; they are necessarily well acquainted with the mode 
in which the accounts are kept, and it is a positive proof of their 
being thoroughly satisfied on that point, that they have never joined 
in the clamour which a few persons of perverted ideas, and fond of 
notoriety, have been accustomed to raise upon this stale topic. The 
recently adopted measure for the quarterly equalization of the 
London currency, in order to fill up, as far as possible, the deficit 
in the circulation caused by the quarterly payments into the Exche- 
quer, meets also with our unqualified approbation. It cannot but 
prove highly beneficial, and act asa sort of break-water against 
any future panic. : 

But, with all its prudence of management, with all its pre- 
cautions, the Bank has been hitherto liable to be dangerously 
acted upon by political excitement. That single ill-advised step 
of the king, last May, in accepting the resignation of Lord 
Grey’s cabinet, carried with it pecuniary consequences, of which 
His Majesty must have been very little aware, or he never would 
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have acted so inconsiderately. It is very well that it did not cost 
him his throne. We shal! state the results in Mr. Palmer's words, 


‘ Has there not occasionally been a pressure for such gold, nearly 
amounting to the pressure that took place during the time of the circu- 
lation of 1/. notes?” ‘‘ During the last fortnight there has been a ve 
considerable pressure from an internal demand, but that I take to have 
arisen from a totally different cause; the demand has been one of political 
discredit, and the committee, perhaps, will understand the character of 
that discredit, when I mention that there is no return to the bank down 
to this day, of any part of this issue.” [z. é. between the resignation of 
Earl Grey and his restoration.] The notice issued by the bank that it 
would lend money on securities at 4 per cent. did not put an end to the 
run for gold. The bank during that run paid out in gold 1,600,000/., 
and, besides, the money paid out for the April dividends has not returned 
to the bank; so that nearly two millions were absorbed by that political 
stroke. About 100,000/. of this was sent to support the Scotch banks, 
At Liverpool, the issues during the effort at a run did not exceed the 
receipts ; at Birmingham the demand was 154,000/.; and at Manchester, 
148,000/. The run appears to be merely that of a created alarm, for the 
sums were small, and they remain in the hands probably of their drawers, 
not having returned to the bank; the individual loss of interest would be 
the extent of the evil. This unexpected and needless demand affected 
the proportions of bullion and securities by several millions. The propor- 
tion of one-third bullion to two-thirds securities, is only for a period of full 
currency, and in readiness for a demand. During this run there was a 
very large importation of gold, which outlived the demand. It wasa 
national, and not a forced influx. Before the drain began the bank had 
6,500,0002. in bullion; after the drain was over, the amount was 
5,000,0002. : it is now 5,500,0002., and none of that drain has returned. 
The bank refused to give notes for gold, because the weighing occupied 
the clerks too long. The bank can pay over the counter to individuals 
200,000/. a day, counting every sovereign; when demanded in large 
quantities it is delivered in bags, and in that form any sum can be paid in 
aday. 307,000/. was paid in one day during the late run, part being 
paid in weight. When twenty-five clerks are employed counting by hand, 
500,000/. can be paid in a day. The tellers put twenty-five sovereigns 
into one scale, and twenty-five into another, and continue till each scale 
coatains two hundred, by which means one thousand can be paid ina 
few minutes; this was done during the run in May. If a merchant, in 
foreign exchanges, wants 200,000/., and receives it by weight, it can be 
handed to him in a quarter of an hour. There has been no demand on 
the deposits : they continue nearly equal. 


It is curious to trace the effects of that state of general discredit 
which arises out of extreme public excitement on political subjects. 
The French revolution of July, 1830, for instance, operated upon 
us in this way. Up to that period, the exchange, so far as we 
were concerned, was highly prosperous. Bullion poured into the 
bank : of course, its notes were issued in proportion ; the amount 
of bullion then held by the Bank was 12,300,000/. The effect of 
this abundant circulation of notes was, that discount fell to two and 
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a half percent. Then came the disquietude caused by the revolu- 
tion; gold was demanded for notes, the exchanges turned, and in 
nineteen months after that period, the bullion in the Bank was 
reduced to 5,300,000. The circulation of the Bank was pro tanto 
diminished, and the scarcity thus produced raised discounts to four 
percent. See what a difference this simple operation alone, inde- 
pendently of other circumstances, produces to individuals. 

Again, in the year 1828, Mr. O'Connell, for political purposes, 
which, by the way, he accomplished, advised the holders of notes to 
tura them into gold. They obeyed his instructions to an extent 
that caused a drain from the Bank of England—the great de- 

sitory of bullion—to the amount of two millions sterling—one 
million for the Bank of Ireland, and one million for the provincial 
banks. It is stated, by Mr. Palmer, that war on the continent 
would not necessarily of itself alone produce political discredit at 
home, unless it was accompanied by a demand for gold ; and that, 
from political causes, there was, when he gave his evidence, com- 
mercial discredit abroad. We believe, that it has since increased ; 
and here we have again the injurious political consequences that 
arise from long-protracted negociations. We should like to know 
how much, in this way, the Belgian question has cost the world of 
commerce. 

Ifthe charter were to be renewed at all, we do not see any ob- 
jection to the measure recommended by Mr. Palmer, that the paper 
circulation of the country should consist exclusively of Bank of 
England paper. Private banks of issue would rather gain than 
lose by this plan: they would be saved the expense of stamps, 
paper, and printing ; they would be protected from runs—for, then 
the run would be upon the Bank of England, and its branches only ; 
and as they must a deposited value for the notes of the Bank, 
which they would re-issue, they would be careful not to rush into 
wild speculations, or to give accommodation indiscreetly. Their 
profits would still be much the same. We have from Mr. Palmer 
very full information upon the subject of the branch banks ; and 
he states his opinions candidly with respect to the superiority, 
which, he thinks, the Bank would possess over any state bank, or 


private banks that might be established, in case the charter should 
not be renewed. 


‘To prevent being misunderstood, it is well to repeat, that the leading 
functions of the Bank of England are, to furnish, upon a stated principle, 
an adequate supply of paper money convertible into coin and bullion upon 
demand, and to act as a safe deposit for public and private money. To 
regulate its issues by the amount of commercial discounts in London 
Would be unadvisable, because it would keep up the rate of interest, or 
cause a limitation in the kinds and in the number of the bills discounted. 
But it is of extreme value to the commercial world in times of distress or 
scarcity of money, for then the rate of interest on discounting rises in all 
private banks to the rate of the Bank of England, which immediately 
throws an immense number of commercial bills on that establishment, 
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which, if it were necessary to limit or reject (and so it would be, if they 
were allowed to regulate the issues of the bank) the greatest commercial 
difficulty would ensue. It is in such times, then, that the functions of the 
bank, as a bank of commercial discount, are invaluable ; and it is in this 
case that change would probably be inconvenient. The private banker 
can do no more, in the way of accommodation, than any public body which 
gives credit to no one, and which has inconvenient forms and regulations, 
The branch banks can never be so valuable in this respect as private 
establishments, and ought not to be made to supersede them. The Bank 
of England, if it abused its power, could drive out any private banker 
from any district, by improvident accommodation. The branch banks 
were neither expected, nor have they proved to be profitable to the bank ; 
but, upon their present principle of management, they do not interfere 
with the private banker. ‘The circulation is the main consideration, and 
they have been established only four years. The Bank of England does 
not compete with the private banker, as the East India Company does 
with the private merchant. If the bank adopted the principles of the pri- 
vate banker, and gave the same extent of accommodation, then, indeed, 
they would injure him. ‘The branch banks have supplanted the private 
circulation of bankers to a certain extent, and they increase the whole cir- 
culation. It would be better that country bankers should issue only Bank 
of England notes ; but there is at present an opposition on their parts, 
and this has already induced a slightly injurious effect to the private banker. 
The rate of interest has been lowered, and commission for discounts is 
nearly abolished, therefore the profits of private bankers are less, but the 
profits of the Bank of England are not more, the public being so far a 
gainer. ‘The merchants and manufacturers of Liverpool and Manchester, 
&c., bave had their bills discounted at two and a half or three and a half, 
instead of five percent. There were 500 applications for the establish- 
ment of branch banks from manufacturing and agricultural districts be- 
fore they were established. ‘Tbe bank allows no interest on deposits, but 
country bankers do. ‘The branch banks accept the notes of country 
bankers on the spot, where they can be turned into gold on demand. The 
bank receives through the branches only about one half per cent.—barely 
enough to pay the expenses ; but this is for the issues ; there is a further 
small profit on deposits. The bank pays seven shillings per cent. on an 
average of three years for stamps ; if all the country banks issued Bank of 
England notes, the revenues from this source would be increased rather 
than diminished. Latterly, the assessed taxes have been paid into the 
branch banks by the collectors ; this is an advantage to the public ; it is 
suggested by the government. The branch bank, in these cases, take all 
notes that are payable in the town where the payment is made, or in the 
place where the branch bank is established, or in London. But this ar- 
rangement is only in payment of revenue, and then the Bank of England 
has no responsibility until the country note is paid in London in Bank of 
England notes. Government would follow the country banker for the 
note if it failed. The bank, however, has never given orders to its 
branches to refuse the money of Newcastle, for instance, in the town of 
Gateshead, as has been said, or as the agent may have acted, under a mis- 
construction of orders. The branch bank at Manchester will receive (as 
revenue) a York note, but government has no credit for that till it is paid 
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in London. If the Bank of England were the govenment bank, instead 
of the bank of an incorporated company of merchants, it could not give 
that facility to commerce it now does. Commissioners and political indi- 
viduals, changing with every cabinet, could not have the opportunity of 
knowing the commercial wants of the country so well as an independent 
society or body of commercial persons. That knowledge of persons is es- 
sential in cases of aid required on account of commercial difficulty, and 
that aid ought to be independent of political considerations. In Scotland, 
banking is in the hands of large public bodies, and this action tends to ex- 
cess. There ought to be no competition between the bank and private 
bankers ; for that competition would tend to excess, and turn the foreign 
exchanges against England, inducing reaction on gold. The government 
itself, however, has (as in 1793, 1797) performed the functions of the 
bank by aiding the commercial world in a time of pressure ; but this was 
by exchequer bills, which are not a creation of money, but security for it. 
Government has not aided individuals for the last thirty-five years. 

The question of a State-Bank is involved in great and numerous 
difficulties. If it were under the control of the cabinet, it might 
be applied to unconstitutional purposes, and might frequently be 
conducted upon erroneous principles in cases of emergency. If it 
were not under the control of the cabinet, it would be an immense 
engine in the state machinery, for which the cabinet would not be 
responsible ; a state of things which, constitutionally speaking, 
could not exist in this country. The only questions, perhaps, that 
towards the conclusion of these discussions will appear for final 
settlement, will be, whether the Exchequer ought not to receive a 
certain proportion of the yearly profits of the Bank, if the charter 
be renewed, or whether the charter is to be allowed to expire, and 
the trade in banking to be thrown completely open to those who 
may wish to engage in it. As to the Bank of England being able 
to give more more assistance to the commercial classes than any 
other establishment, that ability would not be materially reduced if 
its exclusive privileges were taken away. It would be as wealthy 
if carried on under the firm of Palmer and Co., as it would be 
under the name and title of “ The Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England.’’ No person, we suppose, would think of abo- 
lishing the Bank altogether, and compelling it to sell up and dis- 
pose of its property. Under any circumstances it must continue to 
be the wealthiest institution of the kind in England, until some 
other happier association shall shew a greater accumulation of 
assets. 

The services of the Bank, in the crisis of 1825 ; the causes that 
led to that crisis; the precautions which Mr. Palmer would suggest 
against the danger of a similar disaster ; and the general action of 
the Bank upon the currency of the country, are thus stated. 

The bank ran great risk in 1825, for it advanced money on title deeds 
without examination, and on the mere credit of the parties, in order to 
relieve the money market. No other bank would have done so. The 
bank had no guarantee from government. It acted on commercial expe- 
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diency and not on political policy. As to the nature of the crisis at that 
period, “ my own speculative opinion is that the first step was the reduc- 
tion of the government securities of 135,000,000/. of five per cents., in 
1823, and the next the reduction of 80,000,000/, four per cents. in 1824, 
These reductions excited a feverish feeling, and the most absurd projects 
fur investments were readily entertained. The acknowledgment of the 
South American republics followed, and mines were mentioned as excel- 
lent investments ; and loans to those governments induced a spirit of 
speculation. Commercial speculation followed, and created a difference 
between the value in this and foreign countries, turning the exchange 
against us, and causing, in twelve months, an export of seven and a half 
millions of bullion. But the bank was still provided, as it proved, and 
weathered a tremendous storm. The failure of the great and wealthy 
house of Pole and Co. created a general discredit in London and in the 
country, and every commercial application for discount was made to the 
Bank of England, which was the only resource, for the rate of interest 
rose to that of the bank. ‘The wealthiest bankers in London, and no men 
are more wealthy, were obliged to have assistance from the Bank of 
England to meet the demands upon them. The most solvent and the 
most prudent country bankers felt the same necessity for cash from the 
Bank of England. The demands from the banks of Scotland were no less 
immense, yet no discredit fell on the Bank of England. The bank found 
specie for all demands, yet the difficulty of getting the bullion coined in 
sufficient quantities was very considerable. ‘The whole run for gold was 
by the holders of one pound notes; they being withdrawn. If the five 
pound or ten pound Bank of England note were made a legal tender by 
the country banker, the great outlay of gold would be prevented, and 
with it much of the evil of such a crisis as that of 1825. It would 
relieve the bank from all danger of internal demand, leaving it no less 
necessary to provide against the demand of the foreign exchanges. This 
would afford no temptation to over issues. The bank in 1825 had 
increased its issues before the exchanges turned violently against it. 
The making 5/. notes a legal payment for small notes of country bankers 
would diminish the number of sovereigns now in circulation. The neces- 
sity of having some coin between five shillings, and the representative of 
one hundred shillings, would keep the present quantity of gold sovereigns 
and half sovereigns in circulation. “ If the Bank of Scotland,” said a 
member of the committee, “ might pay its 5/. notes in 51. Bank of Eng- 
land notes, how much gold would remain in Scotland?” “ I think,” re- 
plied the witness, “ there is very little gold ever retained in Scotland.” 
The Bank of England being conducted on safe and certain principles, has 
nothing to fear from foreign demand. No caution, no prudence, no prin- 
ciple of management, can render it entirely safe from being drained of its 
specie by internal panic or political discredit. The amount of the circu- 
lating medium would (if the bank alone issued notes) depend upon the 
discretion with which that power was exercised. The security to the 
public would be confidence in the bank directors, and the knowledge of 
government, that they were guided by good sense and discretion. There 
is a free communication between the chair of the bank and the govern- 
ment, of all the principles on which it is conducted. The government 
does not interfere or advise, but it asks and receives information, or that 
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information is volunteered ; there is no concealment whatever. Even on 
the secret and confidential part of the business, has information been ten- 
dered. The crisis of 1825 could never recur, from the state of the foreign 
exchanges, and it was owing in great measure to the effect upon the pub- 
lic mind, of the reduction of interests by the government. Such steps on 
the part of the government would again derange the currency, but could 
not affect the issues of the bank. A reduction of three millions and a 
half of the bank circulation took place between August 1830, and Feb- 
ruary, 1832; and this has probably limited commercial operations. The 
contraction of the circulation reduces the prices, and this brings back the 
gold; so that the reduction of prices is caused by an adverse exchange ; 
and it is the action of the public, either foreign or domestic, that causes 
these changes in the issue by the bank ; the bank itself dues nut act upon 
the market as from itself, its motions are regulated by the public. The 
restoration of foreign credit has increased the commercial transactions, 
and extended the imports so as to bring back the bullion without gener- 
ally lowering prices and causing embarrassment or distress. The bank 
is compelled by the operations of the commercial world and the course of 
the exchange, to contract or extend its issues, and fluctuations of price 
are the eonsequence, but not the object.’ 


Although the government is not responsible for the management 
of the Bank, yet from the circumstance of its being a privileged, 
chartered body, exercising a dominant influence upon the commer- 
cial interests of the country, ministers claim a certain control over 
its proceedings, and make suggestions which are always gravely 
considered, and generally, if possible, attended to. There is one 
great advantage which the Bank directors possess, not within 
the reach of other commercial men, and that is, their power, as 
being the greatest dealers in bullion, of ascertaining exactly the 
state of the exchanges. It was proposed to have the state of the 
Bank bullion account published at intervals; but to this Mr. 
Palmer strongly objected, as it would enable = bodies, or 
individuals abroad or at home, to act injuriously upon the Bank 
by confederating to keep the bullion away, whenever it might 
happen to be reduced to a low ebb in the coffers of the Bank. On 
one occasion, when the public demand for gold drained the Bank 
of only 675,000/., a single individual (for no very creditable reason 
we presume, supposing the individual to be Mr. Rothschild) took 
out nearly a million in gold—that is to say 885,000/. In 1825, 
“ it was actually proposed to the government of France,” says Mr. 
Palmer, “to take measures for stopping the Bank of England,” 
by prohibiting the exportation of bullion. 

There are other portions of the evidence laid before the com- 
mittee, to which we may advert in our next number. By con- 
fining ourselves for the present to the principal parts of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s evidence, we have been anxious to allow the case in favour of 
the Bank to be laid before the reader in as strong a way, as that 
very able and upright gentleman could put it. 
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Sir Walter Scott.—How grievous 
the melancholy intelligence of the 
last days of this distinguished man ! 
It is most painful to hear that he 
closed them under the pressure of 
overwhelming pecuniary losses, and 
that his liabilities were not less than 
from 60,900/, to 80,0001. His 
family are altogether unprovided 
for, as it now appears that even 
Abbotsford is about to be sold, the 
entail of it upon his eldest son not 
being legal, on account of the insol- 
vency of the father when he made 
it. This assuredly is a strong case 
for public sympathy. 

The Annuals.— We have seen 
seypral proofs of the plates which 
are to embellish these publications 
for the new year, and we may truly 
say, that they are splendid in every 
respect. 

Béranger.—We observe that a 
German translation of the Chansons 
of Beranger has recently been pub- 
lished at Stuttgart. 

Mozart. — Wolfgang Amadeus, 
the son of this eminent master of 
harmonious numbers, is living at 
this moment at Lemberg, in Aus- 
trian Galicia, where he is employed 
as a private teacher of music, and 
has founded a vocalists’ club, of 
which he is the president. He was 
born at Vienna, in the year 1792, 
and had he not borne a name, 
which supplies inexhaustible food 
for “* invidious comparisons,” would 
probably have risen into far greater 
fame ; for he is a composer, as well 
as performer, of considerable talent. 

Slavonic Cities—A new work is 
announced as in the press in Ger- 
many, containing a collection of 
original documents, illustrative of 
the origin of the Slavonic cities, and 
the introduction and spread of the 
German colonies. 


British Artists.—M. Passaraut, 
historical painter at Frankfort, who 
recently visited England for the 
purpose of exploring the collections 
of the great masters, and of ascer- 
taining the progress of native art, 
now announces a work on these 
subjects, in which will be found, he 
says, much interesting matter rela- 
tive to the personal history of many 
living artists, with whose friendship 
he was honoured during his stay: 
the whole interspersed with remarks 
on the public and private life of the 
English. 

Turkish Poems.—We learn that 
some hitherto inedited poems of the 
middle ages, in Turkish, on the bis- 
tory of Alexander the Great, &c., 
have been discovered by M. Fred- 
eric Wolf, in the library of St Mark, 
at Venice. The whole constitute a 
Poetical Pantheon, embracing not 
merely the history of Alexander, 
but also that of the entire East, be- 
fore and since Alexander ;—before, 
to the period of the first Kings of 
Persia; and since, to the time of 
the writer ; and painting the philo- 
sophy and theology of the true be- 
lievers in a bold and brief style, 
that is not devoid of poetical col- 
ouring. 

Constantinopolitan Press.—The 
only work which has issued from 
this establishment on the subject of 
late occurrences, is a narrative of 
the sanguinary proceedings adopted 
for destroying the Janissaries in the 
years 1825 and 1826. 

Antiquities.—Researches made 
in Turkey, in the years 1829 and 
1830, by command of the Emperor 
Nicholas, have been productive of 
some discoveries of great interest 
to science andart. M. Sayger, li- 
brarian to the Emperor, and M. 
Desarnod, painter to the Grand 
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Duke Michael, have travelled over 
this classic ground, and have made 
discoveries of many remains of an- 
tiquity of a remote age, of which 
they have taken views that will 
now for the first time be presented 
tothe public. ‘The work is to con- 
sist of fifty plates, to be published 
in eight livraisons. 

Goethe.—Among the MSS. of 
Goethe, there are nearly 500 in- 
edited letters, which passed be- 
tween him and Sciiller; they have 
been put into the hands of the go- 
vernment, as, according to the will 
of the deceased, they are not to be 
published before the year 1840 or 
1850. 

Public Charities.—A_ patriotic 
individual at Bristol has, it is said, 
after indefatigable research, ascer- 
tained that the trustees of one of 
the charities in that city are in- 
debted to it in no less a sum than 
40,0002. 

Greek Literature. — Professor 
Theocharopolos, of Patras, who has 
already published several works in 
the ancient and modern dialects, is 
at this moment residing in Geneva, 
for the purpose of superintending 
the publication of a Greek and 
French, and French and Greek 
Lexicon. 

_ Food and Poison.—The follow- 
ing extraordinary instance of the 
different effect of various vegeta- 
bles, some of them poisonous, up- 
on different animals, are mentioned 
by the botanical professor, in a re- 
cent lecture delivered at King’s 
College. ** Horses,” says Mr Bur- 
hett, “ will not touch cruciferous 
plants, but will feed on the reed 
grass, amidst abundance of which 
goats have been known to starve ; 
and these latter again will eat and 
grow fat on the water hemlock, 
Which is a rank poison to other 
cattle. In like manner, pigs will 
feed on henbane, while they are de- 
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stroyed by common pepper; and 
the horse, which avoids the bland 
turnip, will grow fat on rhubarb, 
and take a drachm of arsenic daily 
with advantage.” 

Statue of James Watt.—The 
public statue of James Watt, erected 
in Westminster Abbey, has just 
been opened by the committee. 
The chairman, C. H. Turner, Esq. 
and other gentlemen of science, 
complimented the sculptor, Mr. 
Chantrey, on the perfect truth and 
beauty of his work. The statue is 
placed in St. Paul's chapel ; around 
it are monuments of distinguished 
men, such as Lord Cottington, the 
friend of Clarendon, and Lord Bour- 
chier, who bore the English stand- 
ard at Agincourt. The statue is on 
a pedestal of a design in harmony 
with the architecture of the place ; 
the likeness, taken during Watt's 
lifetime, is considered perfect ; and 
the look is intellectual and serene. 
In the left hand, is a paper on which 
is traced the parallel motion of the 
steam-engine; there is a visible 
connexion between the thought im- 
pressed on the brow, and the draw- 
ing ; and we may, without any ex- 
ercise of fancy, imagine that the 
subject in contemplation is the new- 
invented power. The drapery is 
simple and flowing, and on the 
whole the work may well take a 
place among the best portrait sta- 
tues of ancient or modern times. 

The Ornithorhynchus Paradoxrus. 
—The following interesting fact in 
natural history was communicated 
by Dr. Weatherhead to the com- 
mittee of science of the Zoological 
Society, at their meeting on Tues- 
day last.—For the last five-and- 
twenty years, naturalists in Europe 
have been striving to obtain the 
carcass of the impregnated female 
Ornithorhyochus Paradoxus, but 
without success, for it is by dissec- 
tion alone that the hitherto doubtful 
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and disputed point concerning the 
anomalous and paradoxical manner 
of bringing forth and rearing its 
young can be satisfactorily demon- 
strated. This long sought-for desi- 
deratum is at length attained. 
Through the kindness of his friend, 
Lieutenant the Hon, lauderdale 
Maule, of the 39th regiment, Dr. 
Weatherhead has had the bodies of 
several Ornithorhynchi transmitted 
to him from New Holland, in one 
one of which the ova are preserved, 
establishing, along with other curious 
circumstances ascertained, the ex- 
traordinary fact, that this animal, 
which combines the bird aud qua- 
druped together in its outward form, 
lays eggs and hatches them like the 
one, and rears and suckles them 
like the other. 

The Comet.—The comet, which 
is now moving direct and quicker 
than the earth, will become nearly 
stationary in the middle of October. 
On the 27th November the earth 
and the comet will be barely 60 
degrees asunder, and the latter may 
be expected to be visible to the 
naked eye nearly thé whole of the 
autumnal quarter. The places of its 
nodes appear to vary considerably, 
as its right ascension and declina- 
tion, without latitude, seem to agree 
in about 21 degrees of Cancer, 
while its ascending node was in 8 
degrees of Sagittarius ; having con- 
siderable declination north a greater 
part of the time of its visible ap- 
pearance, it will be very much 
longer above the horizon than be- 
neath it. The rising, southing, and 
setting on the 22d of October, it is 
expected, will not greatly differ 
from the following calculation :— 
Right ascension of the comet, 7h. 
22m. ; ditto of the sun, 13h. 49m. ; 
comet souths |7h. 33m.; semi- 
diurnal arc, for lat. 52 deg. and de- 
clination 26 deg. north, 8h. 40m. ; 
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comet sets, 26h. 13m. The same 
arc, deducting from the southing, 
8h. 50m. for its rising. These are 
calculated from noon, apparent 
time. ‘he following is the clock 
time, allowing a little for the dif. 
ferent time of day, in the calcula- 
tion of the right ascensions ;— 
Rises, north-east, 9m. past 9 in the 
evening ; souths 33m. past 5 in the 
morning; sets, north-west, 13m. 
past 2 in the afternoon. 

Friendship’s Offering is this sea- 
son added to the Winter’s Wreath, 
the latter work being now com- 
bined with it. It will appear in its 
usual style of elegant binding, and 
highly finished engravings by the 
first artists, while its literature will 
comprise contributions from emi- 
nent writers. 

The Comic Offering, edited by 
Miss Sheridan, will contain up- 
wards of sixty most humorous de- 
signs by various comic artists. and 
enriched with facetious contribu- 
tions by the principal female and 
other writers of the day. 

The new volume of the Conti- 
nental Annual is in a state of for- 
wardness, and will this season ex- 
hibit embellishments engraved in 
the highest style of the art, from 
original drawings and paintings by 
Roberts and Parris; its literature 
is exclusively contributed by the 
author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, 
&e. &c. 

Capt. Head’s Overland Journey 
from India is now nearly ready for 
publication, in large folio, with 
plates illustrative of India, Arabian 
and Egyptian scenery, and accom- 
panied by plans and maps. 

A Description of the Chanonry, 
Cathedral, and King’s College of 
Old Aberdeen, in the years 1724-5, 
illustrated with plates, is nearly 
ready. 





